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Art.  I _ Letters  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  John  Russell,  on 

the  Expedienqf  of  Enlarging  the  Irish  Poor-Law,  to  the  full  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  Poor-Law  of  England.  By  G.  Poulett  Sc  rope, 
Esq.  M.P.  8vo.  London:  1846. 

^T^he  people  of  Ireland  and  of  Great  Britain  are  among  the 
most  dissimilar  Nations  in  Europe.  They  differ  in  race,  in 
religion,  in  civilisation,  and  in  wealth.  To  extend  similar  laws 
and  institutions  to  countries  not  merely  widely  different  but 
strongly  contrasted,  is  to  act  in  violation  of  all  sound  legisla¬ 
tion  and  wise  government.  Yet  such  is  the  course  we  have 
pursued  in  Ireland — such  the  system  by  which  she  has  been 
governed.  We  have  transplanted  into  that  country  the  laws  and 
institutions  in  use  amongst  ourselves,  without  duly  inquiring  as 
to  their  fitness  and  adaptation  to-  the  condition  of  her  people — 
as  if  whatever  suits  us  must  suit  them.  We  have  neither  pre¬ 
pared  the  soil,  nor  considered  whether  the  climate  would  ripen 
the  fruits  which,  in  our  blind  and  selfish  calculations,  we  vainly 
expected  to  gather. 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  when  neighbouring  countries,  origi¬ 
nally  distinct  states,  become  subject  to  the  same  Sovereign,  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  each  will  influence  those  of  the  others; 
and  if  one  member  of  the  United  Empire  far  exceeds  the  rest  in 
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wealth  and  population,  its  example  will,  in  many  respects,  be 
irresistible.  But  though,  in  this  way,  the  Imperial  Legislation 
for  Ireland  must  always  be  somewhat  warped  by  the  necessity 
of  considering  what  exists  in  England,  we  hope  that  we  shall 
no  longer  see  in  it  the  prevalence  of  blind  imitation.  We  hope 
that  no  more  laws  will  be  transferred  to  Ireland  merely  because 
they  exist  in  England.  We  hope  that  the  English  institutions 
which  Ireland  has  as  yet  escaped,  will  not  be  forced  upon  her 
by  a  mere  spirit  of  system.  Above  all,  we  earnestly  hope  that 
England  will  not  impose  upon  her  institutions,  of  which  the 
utility  is  questionable — which  produce  perhaps  a  balance  of 
good,  against  which  is  to  be  set  a  great,  though  perhaps  an 
inferior,  amount  of  evil — unless  we  are  convinced,  that  it  is  not 
merely  possible,  or  even  probable,  but  certain,  that  the  same 
scale  will  preponderate  in  Ireland.  And  we  not  only  hope,  but 
trust,  that,  when  such  a  question  arises,  the  opinions  and  the 
wishes  of  the  Irish  People  will  have  their  weight ;  that  we  shall 
not  abuse  the  omnipotence  which  the  Union  gave  to  the  British 
portion  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  by  setting  at  nought,  on  an 
Irish  question,  the  decision  of  the  Irish  members ;  by  treating 
them  as  if  they  were  ignorant  of  their  own  country,  and  we  un¬ 
derstood  it, — by  acting,  in  short,  as  if  our  superiority  in  strength 
implied  superiority  of  knowledge,  not  only  as  to  our  own  aflfairs, 
but  as  to  theirs. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  tendency  of  English  opinions  in 
Irish  matters  must  know,  that  we  are  not  here  supposing  an  ima¬ 
ginary  case.  Among  the  English  laws  from  which  Ireland  as  yet 
is  in  a  great  measure  free,  there  is  one  of  which  both  the  good  and 
the  evil  are  enormous.  Such  are  its  powers  of  mischief,  that  it 
threatened,  not  twelve  years  ago,  todestroy  the  industry  of  the  most 
laborious,  the  wealth  of  the  richest,  and  the  morality  of  the  most 
civilized  nation  in  Europe.  Our  readers  are  of  course  aware,  that 
we  allude  to  the  English  Poor-Law.  In  a  foimer  Article,*  we 
traced  the  History  of  this  institution.  We  showed  that  its  origin 
was  an  attempt  to  restore  or  preserve  the  expiring  system  of  prse- 
dial  slavery.  From  the  Statute  of  Labourers  passed  in  the  year 
1349,  down  to  the  thirty-ninth  of  Elizabeth,  passed  in  1597,  the 
Legislature  strove,  by  restrictions  more  vexatious  than  those  of 
any  continental  police,  and  by  punishments  more  savage  than 
those  of  Russia — by  chaining,  whipping,  branding,  mutilation, 
and  death — to  prevent  the  labouring  population  from  changing 
their  employers,  or  leaving  their  parishes ;  and  to  force  them  to 
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do  the  work  and  accept  the  wages  which  the  Justices  (that  is  to 
say,  their  employers,  the  landlords)  should  fix.  To  be  ‘  a  person 

*  able  to  work,  not  having  a  lord  or  master  ’ — that  is  to  say,  to 
be  an  able>bodied  person  out  of  work,  or  to  be  a  ‘  loiterer’ — that 
is  to  say,  a  person  searching  for  employment  out  of  his  parish, 
was  a  crime  fof  which  a  man  or  a  woman  was  to  be  whipped,  on 
the  first  offence ;  sold  as  a  slave,  ‘  to  be  fed  on  bread  and  water, 

*  and  refuse  -meat,  and  caused  to  work  by  beating,  chaining,  or 
‘  otherwise,’  for  the  second  ;  and  hanged  for  the  third. 

Of  course,  persons  thus  confined  to  their  parishes  must  be 
supported  there.  The  earlier  statutes  assumed,  that  the  able- 
bodied  slave  would  be  made  to  earn  his  maintenance,  and  the 
impotent  receive  alms.  But,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  almsgiving  was  checked, — by  the  suppression  of  Convents, 
the  diminished  influence  of  the  Clergy,  and  the  prevalence  of  a 
religion  which  does  not,  like  the  Roman  Catholic,  treat  blind 
indiscriminate  charity  as  a  virtue.  And  the  increase  of  manu¬ 
factures  and  of  agricultural  improvement,  required  the  employer 
of  labour  to  possess  capital.  The  labouring  classes  were  in  a 
worse  condition  than  that  of  ordinary  slavery.  If  they  left  their 
parishes,  they  were  whipped,  branded,  and  chained.  If  they 
stayed  there,  no  fund  was  set  apart  for  their  maintenance.  To 
provide  such  a  fund  was  the  principal  object  of  the  legislation  of 
Henry  the  VIII.,  Edward,  Philip,  and  Mary  and  Elizabeth. 
The  27th  Henry  VIII.  enacted,  that  it  should  consist  of  volun¬ 
tary  alms,  to  be  collected  and  applied  by  the  churchwardens,  and 
two  others  of  every  parish.  The  1st  Edward  VI.  cap.  3.  asso¬ 
ciated  with  them  the  curate.  The  5  and  6  Edward  VI.  cap.  2, 
followed  by  the  2  and  3  Philip  and  Mary,  cap.  5,  invoked  the 
aid  of  the  Bishop.  All  these  attempts  seem  to  have  failed ; 
and  the  consequences  of  so  brutal  an  oppression  are  strikingly 
shown  in  the  preamble  of  the  14  Eliz.  cap.  5,  which  recites, 

‘  That  all  parts  of  this  realm  of  England  and  Wales  be  presently 
‘  with  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars,  exceedingly  pes- 
‘  tered ;  by  means  whereof  daily  happeneUi  in  the  said  realm  hor- 
‘  rible  murders,  thefts,  and  other  great  outrages;’ — these  rogues, 
vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars,  being  persons  who  ventured  to  seek 
abroad  the  maintenance  wmich  was  not  afforded  to  them  at  home. 
Elizabeth  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  After  enacting  that  rogues, 
vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars,  shall,  for  the  first  offence,  be 
grievously  whipped  and  burnt  with  a  hot  iron  of  the  compass  of 
an  inch;  for  the  second,  be  deemed  felons ;  and  for  the  third,  suffer 
death;  the  statute  orders  the  *  justices  of  the  peace  by  their 
‘  good  discretion,  to  tax  and  assess  all  the  inhabitants  of  their 
*  divisions  at  such  weekly  charge  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  main- 
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‘  tain  the  impotent,  and  “  settle  to  work  the  rogues  and  vaga- 
‘  bonds,”  and,  to  commit  those  who  refuse  payment  to  gaol,  un- 

*  til  they  be  contented  with  the  orders  of  the  justices,  and  perform 
‘  the  same.’  The  principal  difference  between  this  act,  and  the 
celebrated  Forty-Third  of  Elizabeth  is,  that  by  the  latter  the  duty 
of  assessing,  collecting,  and  applying  the  parochial  fund,  is  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Justices  to  the  Churchwardens,  and  two  or  more 
householders  to  be  appointed  by  them — the  modern  overseers. 
The  purposes  to  which  that  fund  was  to  be  applied  remained 
unchanged ;  they  were  ‘  the  necessary  relief  of  the  lame,  im- 

*  potent,  old,  and  blind  poor,  not  able  to  work  ;  and  the  setting 

*  to  work  all  persons  having  no  means,*  (a  word  then  signifying 
property,)  ‘  and  using  no  ordinary  or  daily  trade  of  life  to  get 
‘  their  living  by.’ 

We  shall  not  fatigue  our  readers  by  enumerating  the  steps, 
some  of  them  actual  enactments,  and  others  administrative  abuses, 
by  which  the  simple  and  comparatively  safe  provisions  of  this  act 
— the  Forty-Third  of  Elizabeth — were  perverted  and  extended; 
until  at  length,  in  the  pauperized  portions  of  England,  the  overseer 
was  the  distributor  of  employment,  and  the  justice  the  regulator 
of  wages.  We  ought  not  indeed  to  use  the  word  wages,  for  in  the 
proper  sense  of  that  word  there  were  none.  Wages  imply  a  con¬ 
tract  ;  they  imply  an  exchange  of  values,  in  which  a  given  amount 
of  labour  is  purchased  by  an  equivalent  in  money.  When  a  man 
was  paid  by  the  overseer  eight  shillings  for  standing  six  days 
in  the  pound — when  he  was  put  up  to  auction  and  received  three¬ 
pence  a-day  from  his  employer,  and  one  shilling  and  ninepence 
a-day  from  his  parish,  when  he  was  billeted  on  a  farmer,  who 
was  required  to  pay  him  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a-week  if 
single,  four  shillings  if  married  without  children,  and  eighteen- 
pence  more  ahead  if  he  had  children — these  payments  were  not 
wages.  Such,  however,  in  the  beginning  of  1834,  was  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  labouring  population  in  many  thousand  English 
parishes !  Such  was  the  regimen  which  was  to  train  them  to  the 
industry,  the  providence,  and  the  honesty  on  which  the  prosperity 
of  a  country  depends. 

Is  a  law,  of  which  such  were  the  practical  effects,  a  law  which 
can  safely  or  justly  be  transferred  to  Ireland  ? 

We  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  we  are  fighting  with  shadows, 
and  combating  dangers  of  our  own  creation  :  that  no  one  pro¬ 
poses  any  thing  so  monstrous,  as  the  inflicting  on  any  other  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Empire  the  English  Poor-Law,  as  it  existed  before  the 
Poor-Law  Amendment  Act.  We  hope  that  this  is  true.  But,  when 
we  see  that  many  of  those  who  demand  an  Irish  Poor-Law,  de¬ 
mand  also  the  repeal  of  the  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act ;  or,  what 
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is  the  same  thing,  the  abolition  of  the  Commission  which  alone 
gives  it  life,  we  cannot  but  suspect  that,  whether  they  know  it  or 
not,  this  monstrous  proposal  is  the  real  measure  for  which  they 
are  clamorous.  Mr  Scrope,  however,  whose  Letters  to  Lord  John 
Russell  we  have  taken  as  the  text  of  this  article,  has  endeavoured 
to  exempt  himself  from  this  reproach.  He  demands  for  Ireland 
the  Elizabethan  poor-law.  But  the  Elizabethan  poor-law  ex¬ 
tended  its  charity  only  to  the  ‘  lame,  impotent,  old,  and  blind.' 
As  regards  the  able-bodied,  it  was  not  a  law  of  charity  or  of 
economy,  but  of  Police.  It  required  that  persons  having  no  pro¬ 
perty  and  using  no  trade  should  be  set  to  work.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  shown  that  under  the  previous  acts  such  persons  were 
criminals — liable  to  punishments  more  cruel  than  any  which 
the  existing  law  can  bear  to  inflict.  The  able-bodied,  industrious 
labourer, — the  man  who  has  an  ordinary  or  daily  trade  of  life, 
but  loses  his  employer  or  flnds  the  produce  of  his  hands  or  of  his 
fields  unequal  to  his  support, — is  not  within  the  4ad  of  Elizabeth ; 
he  cannot  under  that  statute  be  relieved  as  impotent,  or  set  to 
work  as  a  rogue.  He  was  left  by  the  act  to  voluntary  charity, 
which  was  soon  largely  assisted  by  permanent  funds  provided  by 
the  donations  or  testaments  of  individuals.  Most  of  the  charities 
established  generally  ‘  for  the  poor’  of  a  given  parish,  were 
created  in  the  seventeenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  that  is,  while  the  provisions  of  the  43d  of  Elizabeth' 
were  substantially  enforced.  Of  course,  persons  who  could  be 
relieved  under  the  act  were  not  to  participate  in  them ;  for  that 
would  have  been  a  mere  diminution  of  rates — a  charity  not  to  the 
poor  but  to  the  rich.  They  were  intended  for  a  class  who,  as 
Lord  Hale  remarks,  are  excluded  from  the  Act — the  industrious 
poor  whose  wages  are  insufficient. 

Now,  these  are  the  persons  for  whose  supposed  benefit  Mr 
Scrope  wishes  to  legislate.  It  is  an  abuse  of  words,  therefore — 
it  is  an  attempt  to  seduce  the  judgment  by  using  one  term  to 
express  ideas  essentially  distinct — to^call  his  scheme  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  poor-law.  The  only  known  example  of  his  plan  was 
Paraguay,  under  the  Jesuits.  Under  that  government,  the  country 
was  divided  into  districts,  or,  as  we  call  them,  parishes,  each  un¬ 
der  the  superintendence  of  its  priest.  The  priest,  or  rather  the 
officers  whom  he  appointed,  assigned  to  every  inhabitant  his  task, 
and  distributed  among  them  according  to  their  numbers,  the 
whole  produce  of  the  land.  As  the  ordinary  motives  to  exertion 
were  wanting,  as  no  one  could  increase  his  share  by  industry,  or 
diminish  it  by  inactivity;  idleness  and  indolence  were  made  crimes, 
and  punished  by  imprisonment  or  stripes.  The  system,  like  all 
systems  of  the  kind,  became  a  mitigated  slavery ;  and  this  we 
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firmly  beliere  ^rould  be  the  result  of  Mr  Scrope’s  proposal)  if  it 
were  possible  that  it  could  be  adopted  and  maintained. 

His  plan,  as  far  as  we  can  understand  it,  is  contained  in  the 
following  passages : — ‘  Make  a  law,’  he  says,  *  enacting  that 

*  every  man  willing  to  work  shall  have  work  and  wages.* 

*  Give  a  title  to  relief  to  every  one  in  danger  of  starving,  and 

*  require  it  to  be  given  to  the  able-bodied  in  the  form  of  work. 

*  Let  the  terms  be  his  willingness  to  work  for  such  wages  as 

*  will  support  his  fanaily.’  t  *  My  purpose,’  he  says,  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  letter,  *  is  the  compulsory  employment  of  the  labourers, 

*  by  means  of  the  English  Elizabethan  poor-law,  not  in  bone- 

*  crushing  in  workhouses,  but  in  works  of  public  and  general 

*  advantage  to  the  district,  such  as  are  not  likely  to  be  under- 

*  taken  on  private  speculation,  and  also  in  the  cultivation  of 

*  waste  lands.  That  the  works  of  which  I  speak,  whether  the 

*  improvement  and  erection  of  piers,  harbours,  bridges,  roads, 

*  embankments,  public  buildings,  &c.,  or  the  reclamation  of 

*  waste  lands,  have  not  been  hitherto  effected  to  any  thing  like 

*  the  extent  to  which  they  might  be  usefully  carried,  none 
‘  will  deny.  Here,  then,  is  a  vast  field  for  the  employment  of 

*  the  surplus  labourers  of  Ireland.’  %  ‘  The  tax  imposed  for 

‘  this  purpose  will  be  shared  by  the  landlord,  if  not  entirely 

*  placed  on  him ;  to  which  1  see  no  great  objection,  as  such  a 

*  shifting  of  burthens  has  answered  admirably  in  the  case  of 
‘  tithes.’  § 

.We  agree  with  Mr  Scrope,  that,  except  where  tenant-right 

{trevails,  the  whole  tax  will  ultimately  fall  on  the  landlord,  as 
ong  as  such  a  class  exists ;  and  we  will  now  see  what  is  likely 
to  be  the  relation  of  the  proposed  burthen  to  the  means  of  sup-  • 
porting  it.  The  gross  rental  of  the  land  of  Ireland  was  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  on  evidence  supplied 
by  the  Masters  for  Chancery,  at  less  than  £10,000,000;  the 
net  rental  at  less  than  £6,000,000.  We  suspect  that  this  esti¬ 
mate  is  now  too  low,  and  that  the  net  income  derived  from  the 
land  and  houses  of  Ireland  is  not  less  than  £10,000,000.  Mr 
Scrope  says  that  Ireland  contains  a  population  of  6,000,000  of 
persons  existing  on  potatoes,  2,500,000  of  them  in  absolute 
destitution,  for  want  of  employment.  ||  These  2,500,000  are  to 
be  employed  in  public  works,  out  of  the  clear  rental  of  the  land. 
When  the  public  undertakes  to  maintain  a  man  and  his  family, 
they  must  receive  a  sufficient  maintenance.  Their  dietary  cannot 
be  lower  than  that  of  an  Irish  workhouse  :  if  they  are  to  labour. 
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it  must  be  higher.  Their  clothing  cannot  be  worse  than  that  of 
the  workhouse:  if  they  are  to  be  exposed  to  the  seasons,  it  must 
be  better.  In  the  year  1844,  the  last  for  which  the  returns  are 
before  us,  the  average  cost  of  providing  maintenance  and  clothing 
for  the  67,971  paupers  relieved  in  Ireland,  was  Is.  9d.  per  head 
per  week,  or  £4, 1  Is.  per  year.  This,  for  Mr  Scrope’s  2,500,000 
of  absolutely  destitute  persons,  would  be  £11,375,000  a-year  for 
mere  maintenance  and  clothing,  to  which  must  be  added  lodging, 
which  is  excluded  from  the  workhouse  expenditure.  The  public 
works  proposed  by  Mr  Scrope  are  to  be  ‘  such  as  are  not  likely 
*  to  be  undertaken  by  individuals ;  ’  that  is,  such  as  are  not 
likely  to  afford  a  profit  to  the  undertakers.  Such,  indeed,  is  the 
character  of  those  which  he  enumerates.  Piers,  harbours, 
bridges,  and  public  buildings,  may  be  profitable  to  the  public, 
but  certainly  not  to  the  builders.  The  reclamation  of  waste 
lands,  without  doubt,  may  be  profitable ;  but  where  we  have  to 
deal  with  materials  so  intractable  as  the  bogs  and  mountains  of 
Ireland,  the  return  must  be  very  slow.  Even  supposing  the 
population  which  has  just  received  this  inexhaustible  right  to 
employment,  at  ‘  wages  sufficient  to  maintain  a  family,’  not  to 
increase  under  such  a  stimulus  ; — supposing  all  the  expenses  of 
superintendence,  all  the  expense  of  procuring,  repairing,  and 
replacing  the  tools  and  materials,  to  be  provided  from  some  other 
source  ;  supposing  that  no  part  of  the  fund  is  wasted  by  care¬ 
lessness,  or  diverted  by  fraud,  still,  for  many  years,  £11,375,000 
must  be  paid  every  year  in  mere  wages  to  this  nation  of  pauper 
labourers;  the  rental  which  is  to  meet  it  being  at  most 
£10,000,000.  Austria,  with  37,000,000  of  inhabitants,  and 
250,000  square  miles  of  territory,  is  crushed  by  the  expense  of 
a  standing  army  of  400,000  men.  Prussia,  with  107,000  square 
miles,  and  15,000,000  of  the  most  industrious  people  on  the 
Continent,  maintains  with  difficulty  an  army  of  less  than  130,000 
men.  Mr  Scrope  proposes  to  throw  on  the  30,000  square  miles 
of  land,  and  £10,000,000  a-year  rental  of  Ireland,  the  support 
of  a  standing  army  of  paupers,  far  exceeding  in  number  the 
whole  military  force,  not  of  Austria  or  of  Prussia,  or  even  of 
France,  but  of  Europe  ! 

He  complains  that  his  scheme  is  called  a  confiscation.  We 
really  know  of  no  word  that,  as  far  as  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
are  concerned,  more  adequately  expresses  the  case.  But  that 
word  does  not  adequately,  or  nearly  adequately,  represent  the 
whole  mischief  of  the  proposal.  Confiscation  signifies  merely  a 
forced  ademption  of  property ;  literally,  an  ademption  by  the 
State.  Such  an  ademption,  of  course,  is  a  severe  evil  to  the  pos¬ 
sessor.  It  probably  destroys  his  whole  happiness ;  but  there  the 
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injury  ceases.  If  the  estates  of  all  the  Orangemen  were  taken 
from  them,  and  given  to  Repealers,  or  if  those  of  all  the  Re¬ 
pealers  were  seized  and  made  over  to  Orangemen,  a  great  wicked¬ 
ness  would  be  perpetrated,  and  great  misery  inflicted  ;  but  the 
misery  would  be  conflned  to  the  persons  despoiled.  The  estates 
might  be  as  useful  to  the  public  in  the  hands  of  one  class  as  in 
those  of  the  other  ;  but  if  the  rental  of  Ireland,  instead  of  being 
transferred,  were  exhausted — if  the  ownership  of  land  ceased  to 
be  worth  having — if  estates  were  abandoned  to  avoid  payment 
of  rates — the  consequence  would  be,  not  the  ruin  only  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  but  of  the  whole  island. 

The  existence  of  rent,  that  is  to  say,  of  individual  property 
in  land,  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  population  of  a  country 
is  proportioned  to  the  demand  for  labour.  In  this,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  nature  has  provided  that  the  interests  of 
the  landlord  and  of  the  public  shall  coincide.  It  is  the 
interest  of  the  landlord  that  his  estate  shall  be  occupied  by 
precisely  the  number  of  persons  which  will  produce  the  largest 
surplus,  above  their  own  consumption ;  or,  in  other  words,  by 
the  number  of  persons  whose  labour  can  be  beneficially  em¬ 
ployed.  The  proportion,  of  course,  varies  according  to  the 
habits  of  the  people.  A  labouring  population  eating  meat,  must 
be  more  thinly  scattered  than  one  eating  corn ;  and  a  potato  fed 
community  might  be  denser  than  one  eating  wheat.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  skilful  and  laborious  peasantry  would  be  more  produc¬ 
tive,  and  therefore  might  be  denser,  than  one  idle  or  unskilful. 
A  population  thus  proportioned  to  the  demand  for  labour  never 
can  be  in  want  of  employment.  If  it  be  frugal  it  cannot,  except 
from  unforeseen  misfortune,  want  public  assistance.  This  is 
the  state  of  things  in  the  best  parts  of  Scotland  and  England, 
in  Switzerland,  in  Norway,  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Belgium,  and 
in  France.  It  is  indeed  the  natural  state  of  things  in  the 
absence  of  misdirected  legislation  ;  since  it  is  the  state  of  things 
to  which  the  interests  of  all  parties  lead  them.  And  if  property, 
according  to  Mr  Drummond’s  celebrated  aphorism,  has  its  duties 
as  well  as  its  rights — if  the  great  duty  of  the  landlord  be  so  to 
manage  his  estate  as  to  render  it  the  seat  of  prosperous  tenants, 
and  moral,  industrious,  and  well-paid  labourers — the  first  step  in 
the  performance  of  this  duty  is  to  prevent  it  from  being  occupied 
by  an  excessive  population. 

Nowhere  is  this  duty  more  vigilantly  or  more  effectually  per¬ 
formed,  than  where  the  ownership  of  the  land  is  minutely  subdi¬ 
vided.  The  owner  of  twenty  thousand  acres,  especially  if  they 
form  separate  and  dispersed  estates,  knows  little  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  greater  part  of  them.  While  he  is  taking  care  that 
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the  number  of  tenants  and  labourers  residing  on  the  property 
under  his  own  eye,  shall  not  be  greater  than  that  which  will  give 
the  largest  proportional  produce — that  is  to  say,  the  largest  fund 
to  be  divided  between  him  and  them — some  outlaying  estate  may 
be  invaded  by  intruders,  or  subdivided  by  an  unwatched  tenantry, 
until  it  is  covered  by  a  horde  of  miserable,  half-civilized,  and 
therefore  improvident  beings,  whom  it  seems  cruel  to  remove, 
and  is  certainly  cruel  to  retain.  The  owner  of  twenty,  or  thirty, 
or  fifty  acres,  keeps  watch  over  them  himself.  He  allows  no 
tenants  or  labourers  to  reside  on  them  unless  their  presence  be 
useful.  There  is  no  country  in  Europe  in  which  population 
increases  so  slowly  as  in  France;  because  there  is  none  in  which 
the  ownership  of  land  is  so  subdivided.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  this  restraint  be  withdrawn — if  the  landlords  lose  the  mo¬ 
tive,  or  the  power,  to  proportion  the  number  of  their  tenants  to 
the  demand  for  their  services — what  is  there  to  prevent  the  whole 
country  from  becoming  a  warren  of  Yahoos,  populating  to  the 
greatest  numbers  for  which  the  soil  will  afford  the  coarsest  food 
— subdividing  the  land  until  each  human  being  squats  on  the 
smallest  fraction  by  which  life  can  be  sustained — living  miserably 
in  ordinary  years,  and  swept  away  by  famine  and  fever  in  times 
of  scarcity  ?  The  instant  any  portion  of  Ireland  is  neglected  by 
its  owner,  this  is  the  state  to  which  it  tends.  Bad  as  an  exacting 
landlord  is,  a  careless  or  over- indulgent  one  is  still  worse. 

As  specimens  of  the  misery  and  vice  into  which  the  tenants  of 
a  neglected  property  may  fall,  we  extract,  out  of  many  instances 
mentioned  in  the  Appendix  to  Lord  Devon’s  Report,  the  follow¬ 
ing,  as  to  the  state  of  a  part  of  Donegal : — 

*  A  great  many  proprietors,*  (says  Mr  Otway,  the  poor-law’  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Donegal,)  ‘  requested  I  would  not  join  their  properties  to 
Tanawilly.  I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  the  property  thus  sought  to  be 
avoided  consisted  of  lands  belonging  to  the  Diocesan  school  of  Raphoe. 
It  was  extremely  subdivided,  and  the  people  were  in  a  state  of  the  most 
extreme  poverty  I  ever  witnessed ;  most  of  them  were  in  a  state  of  ema¬ 
ciation  from  want,  and  were  confined  to  their  beds  from  want  of 
clothing. 

*  Do  you  know  from  what  the  great  poverty  of  those  people  has 
arisen  ?  From  the  incompetency  of  the  land  to  afford  to  so  large  a 
number  the  means  of  subsistence.  I  think,  if  properly  cultivated  and 
held,  the  rent  now,  nominally,  payable  in  Tanawilly,  would  be  very  mode¬ 
rate.  If  I  had  time  to  manage  it,  and  had  it  all  to  myself,  and  could 
put  the  tenants  on  their  farms  as  1  chose,  and  could  make  such  arrange¬ 
ments  as  I  chose,  I  would  give  the  amount  of  the  present  rent-roll  for 
it ;  but  as  it  is  now,  it  is  worthless.  The  people  cannot  get  food  enough 
off  it,  let  alone  pay  rent  out  of  it.’  • 

*  Evidence,  Part  I.  p  79. 
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Our  other  instance  is  taken  from  Lord  George  Hill’s  account 
of  the  district  of  Guidore,  barony  of  Kilmacrenan,  county  of 
Donegal,  in  1838: — 

<  A  wild  mountainous  district,  divided  into  small  properties.  No 
resident  proprietors.  The  estates  of  such  small  value,  that  no  gentle* 
man,  or  scarcely  respectable  person,  would  act  as  agent  for  them.  No 
schools ;  no  dispensary. 

‘  Rents  very  small ;  no  regularity  as  to  collecting  them ; — small  sums 
taken  at  fairs,  or  wherever  they  could  be  got ;  no  receipts  given,  and  no 
regular  account  kept,  consequently  the  greatest  confusion  prevailed  as 
to  what  was  due. 

‘  Upon  some  of  the  properties,  there  were  arrears  of  eight,  ten,  and 
even  twenty  years’  standing.  Much  illicit  distillation  carried  on.  Sue* 
cessful  resistance  to  tithes ;  upon  one  occasion,  sixty  police  were  beat 
off.  A  great  deal  of  fighting  at  fairs.  Much  drunkenness. 

‘  The  good-will,  or  tenants’-right,  of  a  farm,  is  generally  very  high, 
often  amounting  to  forty  or  6fty  years’  purchase,  land  being  the  thing 
most  coveted,  as,  indeed,  it  has  been  the  only  means  of  subsistence, 
employment  being  uncertain,  and  as,  till  of  late,  no  support  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  poor  and  helpless,  every  penny  was  carefully  put  by,  with 
a  view  of  purchasing  land.  This  took  all  their  little  capital,  and  very 
often  left  them  in  debt  to  some  money-lender,  who  had  made  up  the 
required  sum,  at  an  enormous  rate  of  interest ;  by  this  means,  nothing 
was  left  them  for  the  purchase  of  cattle  and  seed.  Many  never  con¬ 
template  any  thing  beyond  potatoes  sufficient  to  feed  their  families,  (the 
little  corn  grown  being  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  landlord, 
not  amounting,  in  most  instances,  to  more  than  10s.  or  L.l  per  annum  ;) 
a  cow  or  some  goats,  five  or  six  half-starved  sheep,  to  supply  the  family 
with  clothing,  or  famish  wool  for  making  stockings  for  sale,  to  buy 
tobacco. 

<  The  total  neglect  of  these  mountain  districts  is  in  a  great  measure 
the  reason  of  their  present  wild  condition.  The  people,  left  entirely  to 
themselves,  to  do  as  they  pleased,  divided  and  subdivided  the  land,  and 
sold  it  also,  without  being  interfered  with  by  either  landlord  or  agent, 
till  the  greater  number  considered  that  they  might  dispose  of  it  as  they 
pleased,  provided  they  paid  the  landlord  a  just  rent,  and  thought  it  hard 
that  any  one  should  interfere  with  their  arrangements.  The  holdings 
were  in  many  cases  reduced  to  such  small  patches  as  to  be  incapable  of 
producing  sufficient  food  for  the  family,  or  scattered  in  so  many  bits, 
here  and  there,  in  eighteen  or  twenty  different  places.  One  man  (a 
tailor  by  trade)  had  his  land  in  forty-two  different  places,  and  gave  it  up 
in  despair,  declaring  that  it  would  take  a  very  keen  man  to  find  it :  One 
field,  of  half  an  acre  of  oats,  near  the  Police  Barracks,  was  held  by 
twenty-two  persons.  The  people  were  in  the  habit  of  trafficking  in  their 
land,  and  would  sell  small  portions  of  it  as  they  wanted  money,  either 
for  ever,  or  for  a  term  of  years.  These  bargains  were  of  the  most  com¬ 
plicated  nature ;  and,  by  the  majority  of  the  tenants,  great  dislike  was 
manifested  to  the  land  being  divided  into  farms,  and  to  matters  being  put 
straight,  and  made  easy  of  apprehension ;  many  appearing  to  pass  their 
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whole  time  in  concocting^  schemes  for  overreaching  their  neighbours, 
disliking  plain  dealings  and  matters  of  fact.  The  land  is  not  let  by  the 
acre,  but  by  the  cow’s  grass,  and  even  by  the  cow’s  foot  {cosbo,)  the  fourth 
of  a  cow’s  grass,  varying  in  value,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil, 
from  Is.  8d.  to  17s.  6d.  There  being  little  or  no  fencing  after  harvest, 
the  sheep  and  cattle  are  brought  from  the  mountains,  and  allowed  to 
run  every  where,  so  that  no  man  would  venture  to  grow  turnips,  clover, 
or  any  kind  of  green  crop.  For  want  of  a  landlord’s  care,  these  already 
small  farms  were  divided,  at  the  death  of  the  occupiers,  among  his 
children,  leaving  to  each  a  small  skibberlen  or  small  garden.* 

These  are  extreme  cases ;  but  we  repeat,  that  this  is  the  con¬ 
dition  into  which  an  Irish  tenant  population,  uncontrolled  by 
their  landlord,  has  a  tendency  to  fall.  In  England  the  danger 
is  much  less.  The  cottage  of  the  poorest  labourer  must  be  built 
for  him.  It  must  be  the  work  of  a  mason  and  a  carpenter.  It  can¬ 
not  be  finished  for  less  than  L.30,  and  generally  costs  L.50.  A 
farm-house  for  what  we  think  a  very  small  farm,  that  is,  one  of 
forty  or  fifty  acres,  costs  L  200;  and  the  out-buildings  half  as  much 
more.  Such  an  expenditure  is  beyond  the  means  of  the  labourer 
or  the  farmer.  It  always,  therefore,  falls  on  the  landlord.  The 
buildings  on  his  estate  cannot  multiply  without  his  knowledge; 
in  fact,  they  increase  only  by  his  direct  interference.  Unless  he 
will  build  for  them,  the  number  of  families  cannot  be  added  to, 
except  by  tbe  residence  of  more  than  one  family  under  the  same 
roof,  a  mode  of  life  disagreeable  to  the  English  peasant.  In 
Ireland  the  cottier  can  build  his  own  cabin.  Loose  stones  or 
mud,  which  he  collects  himself,  form  the  walls,  a  few  sticks  and 
sods  the  roof ;  a  chimney  he  can  do  without ;  and  drains  he  never 
thinks  of.  The  cottage  can  be  built  for  him,  for  forty  shillings. 
Even  tbe  man  who  calls  himself  a  farmer,  is  often  not  much  better 
lodged,  and  his  out-buildings  are  hovels,  even  more  wretched  than 
his  house.  This  has  made  it  possible  for  the  Irish  landlord  to 
throw  on  his  tenants  the  whole  expense  of  building.  And,  un¬ 
happily  for  himself  and  for  his  tenantry,  he  almost  always  does  so. 
We  know  some  estates  that  are  exceptions, — we  know  landlords 
who  contribute  towards  the  expense  of  the  building^  on  their 
land,  and  prevent  the  erection  of  any  which  they  have  not  sanc¬ 
tioned.  But,  for  this  purpose,  they  must  employ  agents  to  look 
out  for  the  first  rise  of  an  unauthorised  hovel,  and  pull  it  down 
before  it  has  been  slept  in.  They  are  forced  even  to  watch  over 
the  use  which  is  made  of  the  buildings  which  they  have  assisted 
in  erecting.  The  landlord  disapproves  of  the  presence  of  the 
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cow  and  the  pigs  in  the  cabin.  He  assists  in  building  a  cow¬ 
house  and  a  pigsty.  If  he  leave  the  cottier  to  take  his  own 
course,  in  three  months  the  cow  and  the  pig^  will  be  again  in 
the  cabin  ;  and  the  new  buildings  will  be  tenanted  by  other  men, 
women,  and  children,  with  perhaps  cows  and  pigs  of  their  own. 

It  is  sometimes  reckoned  as  an  advantage  belonging  to  the  pos¬ 
session  of  property  in  Ireland,  that  it  affords  a  clear  and  certain 
income.  In  England,  repairs,  rebuildings,  fences,  drains,  and  the 
other  deductions  classed  under  the  general  name  of  *  outgoings,’ 
often  swallow  up  a  half-year’s  rent.  The  greater  part  of  what  is 
called  in  England  rent,  is  not  rent  in  the  technical  sense  of  that 
word.  It  is  not  payment  for  the  use  of  the  original  productive 

flowers  of  the  land.  It  is  interest  on  the  capital  which  the 
andlord,  or  those  from  whom  he  purchased  or  inherited,  have 
expended ;  and  which  he  must  continue  to  expend,  in  fitting  the 
land  for  the  farmer’s  habitation  and  use.  In  Ireland  the  land¬ 
lord's  income  is  pure  rent.  He  receives  it  merely  for  permitting 
his  tenants  to  use  his  land.  In  most  cases,  it  is  only  through 
their  exertions  that  the  land  has  been  made  productive  of  rent. 
They  first  enclosed  their  patches  of  cultivated  ground  from  the 
hill-side  or  the  waste,  cleared  the  surface  bog,  cut  the  absolutely 
indispensable  drains,  and  erected  the  absolutely  indispensable 
places  of  shelter.  They  created  their  holdings  without  his  aid, 
and  do  not  require  his  aid  to  maintain  them.  The  necessary 
consequence  is,  that  his  means  of  controlling  them  are  few. 
They  consist  merely  of  distress  and  ejectment.  He  must  use 
constant  vigilance  and  occasional  severity.  One  man  divides 
his  farm  of  ten  acres,  in  order  to  sell  the  tenant-right  of  half  of 
it ;  another  partitions  it  among  his  sons,  or  portions  a  daughter 
with  an  acre.  The  ejected  tenantry  from  cleared  estates  crowd 
in  as  squatters,  purchasing  from  the  residents  the  tenant-right 
of  the  site  of  a  cabin  and  a  potato-garden.  A  hovel  is  erected 
in  a  night,  and  in  a  few  months,  the  inhabitants  call  it  an 
improvement,  and  consider  themselves  tenants  entitled  to  sell 
their  tenant-right,  and  to  avenge  ejectment  by  assassination. 
The  misery  inflicted  by  a  clearance  without  doubt  is  dreadful ; 
the  injustice  of  ejecting,  without  compensation,  a  man  who  has 
made  a  real  improvement,  is  revolting.  But  any  law  which 
should  deprive  the  landlord  of  the  power  of  arresting  the  sub¬ 
division  of  the  land,  or  even  should  materially  weaken  it — by 
enabling  the'  ejected  tenant  to  claim  compensation  as  improve¬ 
ments,  for  cottages  built  without  the  landlord’s  consent,  and  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  property — would  undoubtedly  produce  a  state  of 
misery  more  extensive  than  that  which  now  exists  in  Ireland, 
and  less  remediable. 
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And  we  must  add,  that  there  are  at  work  feelings,  both  in 
England  and  in  Ireland,  which  lead  us  to  fear  that  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  course  of  legislation  would  be  popular  in  both  countries. 
The  English  public  seem  to  believe  that  it  is  the  fault  of  an 
Irish  landlord,  that  the  tenants  and  cottiers  on  his  estate  are 
not  as  comfortable  as  the  farmers  and  labourers  of  Yorkshire. 
They  forget  the  capital  of  the  Yorkshiremen.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
material  capital — the  money  and  live  and  dead  stock  of  the  tenant 
— as  the  intellectual  and  moral  capital — the  skill  and  industry, 
and  submission  to  law,  both  of  farmers  and  of  labourers — which 
produce  the  comfort  of  the  unpauperised  districts  of  England. 
Take  away  these  elements  of  prosperity — cut  up  Yorkshire  into 
holdings  of  from  six  to  twelve  acres,  let  its  population,  instead 
of  being  collected  in  towns,  be  spread  over  the  country,  deprive 
them  of  diligence  and  of  skill,  let  neither  property  nor  life  be 
secure — and  then  see  whether  the  landlord  can  make  them  com¬ 
fortable.  A  few  instances  have  occurred  in  which  men  of  large 
means,  and  with  great  courage  and  energy,  by  making  it  the 
business  of  their  lives,  have  raised  a  Connaught  or  a  Munster 
population,  not  indeed  to  the  average  English  standard,  but  to 
a  state  which,  when  compared  with  that  of  their  neighbours, 
was  one  of  prosperity.  But  to  produce  this  prosperity,  and  to 
maintain  it,  they  must  eject  and  consolidate.  This  disgusts  the 
English  public.  With  a  perverseness  which,  if  it  were  not  the 
result  of  ignorance,  would  be  intolerable,  and  if  it  be  the  result 
of  wilful  ignorance,  is  inexcusable ;  they  execrate  the  landlord 
for  his  harshness  if  he  be  vigilant,  and  for  the  wretchedness  of 
his  tenants,  if  he  be  careless.  They  hold  him  responsible  for  the 
misery  produced  by  habits  the  results  of  centuries  of  misgovern- 
ment, — operating  on  a  race,  kindly  indeed,  but  not  largely 
endowed  with  the  qualities  necessary  to  resist  mischievous 
impressions.  And  the  result  in  England  is  a  degree  of  unpopu¬ 
larity  of  which  Mr  Scrope’s  Pamphlet  is  an  exponent.  Unless 
the  landlords  of  Ireland  had  been  already  outlawed  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  of  England,  no  one  would  have  seriously  proposed 
to  confiscate  their  estates. 

The  feeling  in  Ireland  is  not  against  the  landlord,  but  the 
absentee.  The  comparatively  few  who  can  afford  to  leave  the 
country,  are  objects  of  jealousy  to  the  resident  proprietors.  They 
enjoy  many  of  the  advantages  of  property,  without  its  dangers 
and  its  troubles.  The  landlord  who  resides  on  his  estate,  con¬ 
stantly  contending  with  the  importunities  of  his  tenants,  which 
he  cannot  grant  without  injuring  both  them  and  himself,  and 
must  refuse  at  the  risk  of  assassination,  thinks  with  envy  of 
his  former  neighbour,  who  is  spending  his  rents  in  safety,  in 
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England  or  France.  And  in  the  bulk  of  mankind,  the  passage 
from  envy  to  hatred  is  short.  We  fear  that  there  is  no  law  that 
could  be  directed  against  absentees  which  would  not  be  popular 
in  Ireland.  We  believe  that  many  of  the  resident  proprietors 
would  not  unwillingly  sanction  measures  that  would  be  injurious 
to  themselves,  if  they  hoped  that  they  would  be  still  more  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  absentees. 

When  men’s  conduct  is  influenced  by  passions  like  these — 
when  they  are  anxious  not  to  benefit  but  to  punish,  not  to  do  good 
but  to  do  harm — what  sort  of  legislation  is  to  be  expected  ? 
With  such  persons  neither  we  nor  our  readers  can  have  any 
thing  in  common.  We  address  ourselves  only  to  those  who 
desire  the  welfare  of  the  whole  Irish  people — of  the  rich  as 
well  as  of  the  poor,  of  the  landlords  as  well  as  of  the  tenants. 
And,  if  among  them,  arc  some  who  treat  the  Land  as  an  inexhaus¬ 
tible  fund — who  think,  with  Mr  Scrope,  that  landlords,  ratione 
tenura^  are  bound  and  are  able  to  provide  every  man  with  em¬ 
ployment,  at  wages  which  will  support  a  family — we  wish  that 
they  would  familiarize  their  minds  with  the  details  of  a  real  case 
of  confiscation.  We  request  their  attention  to  the  following 
Letter,  addressed  in  1833,  by  Mr  Jeston,  the  Rector  of 
Cholesbury  in  Buckinghamshire,*  to  the  English  Poor-Law 
Commissioners  : 

*  I  am  informed  by  the  very  oldest  of  my  parishioners,  that  sixty  years 
ago  there  was  bat  one  person  who  received  parish  relief ;  but  it  should 
seem  that  the  parish,  for  many  years  past,  has  been  an  overburdened 
one,  though  within  the  last  year  the  burdens  have  been  much  increased 
by  the  land  going  out  of  cultivation,  and  the  whole  of  the  population 
being  thrown  upon  the  rates.  In  fact,  for  some  years  I  understand  the 
land  was  let  only  by  means  of  the  proprietors  consenting  to  become 
guarantee  to  the  tenant  against  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  parochial 
burdens — all  above  that  amount  to  be  considered  in  lieu  of  rent.  At  the 
present  moment  some  of  the  proprietors,  in  answer  to  communications 
from  me  upon  parish  affairs,  have  confessed  an  intention  to  abandon  alto¬ 
gether  their  property  in  the  parish,  rather  than  give  themselves  farther 
trouble  about  it,  from  their  having  actually  lost  money  by  it ;  the  rates 
having  more  than  swallowed  up  the  rents. 

<  About  October  last,  the  parish  officers,  not  being  able  to  collect  any 
more  funds,  threw  up  their  books,  and  from  that  time  their  duties  have 
fallen  upon  myself ;  for  the  poor,  left  without  any  means  of  maintenance, 
assembled  in  a  body  at  my  door  whilst  1  was  in  bed,  and  applied  to  me 
for  advice  and  food. 

‘  My  income  being  under  L..140  a-year,  rendered  my  means  of  relief 
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small ;  but  my  duty  was  to  keep  them  from  starving,  and  I  accordingly 
commenced  snpporting  them  by  daily  allowances  of  bread,  potatoes,  and 
soup.  In  the  mean  time  1  made  several,  as  many  as  eight  or  ten,  jour- 
neyings  to  the  magistrates  at  petty  and  spedal  sessions,  in  company  with 
the  parish  officers,  and  after  a  delay  of  three  weeks,  succeeded  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  “  rate  in  aid  ”  for  £50,  on  Drayton,  an  adjoining  parish. 

‘  The  present  state  of  the  parish  is  this  : — The  land  almost  wholly 
abandoned,  (sixteen  acres  only,  including  cottage-gardens,  being  now  in 
cultivation,)  the  poor  thrown  only  upon  the  rates,  and  set  to  work  upon 
the  roads  and  gravel-pits,  and  paid  for  this  unprofitable  labour  at  the 
expense  of  another  parish  I  I  have  given  up  a  small  portion  of  my 
glebe  (the  rest  is  abandoned  on  account  of  tbe  rates  assessed  on  it)  to 
the  parish  officers,  rent  free,  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  on  condition  that 
spade-husbandry  only  be  made  use  of,  and  tbe  work  done  by  married  men 
with  large  families  ;  but  tbe  employment  this  can  afford  must  be  of  short 
continuance.  The  L.50  will  be  expended  in  less  than  two  weeks  ;  and 
I  have  apprised  the  magistrates  of  the  hundred  that  I  shall  be  compelled 
to  apply,  on  Monday  the  14th  instant,  at  the  petty  sessions,  for  another 
“  rate  in  aid.” 

‘  1  need  not  say  this  precarious  mode  of  maintenance  for  the  poor  is 
most  lamentable  in  every  respect.  It  is  most  injurious  both  to  their 
comforts  and  to  their  morals ;  for  it  reduces,  of  necessity,  their  weekly 
allowance  to  the  lowest  possible  pittance ;  and  it  throws  them,  whilst 
under  excitement  from  real  suffering,  in  a  body,  on  the  useless  labour  (or 
rather  idleness)  on  tbe  roads,  with  no  one  but  myself  to  superintend 
them.  This  is  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  me,  and  a  state  of  demorali¬ 
zation  to  them,  from  which,  for  their  sakes,  I  earnestly  hope  some  steps 
may  be  taken  to  relieve  them.  At  present,  1  confess,  1  see  no  prospect 
of  permanently  bettering  their  condition ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  this 
parish  must  continue  dependent  for  support  on  the  parishes  in  the  hun¬ 
dred,  by  means  of  rates  in  aid  ;  for  there  appears  no  probability  of  the 
land  being  re-occupied,  and  the  longer  it  remains  uncultivated  the  greater 
will  be  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  re-cultivation,  and  the  less  the  pro¬ 
duce  ;  whilst  the  wants  of  the  parish  will  be  increasing.  The  able-bodied 
poor  and  the  boys  are,  I  have  just  observed,  deteriorating  physically  and 
morally,  by  reason  of  the  want  of  useful  and  productive  employment,  and 
of  their  receiving  parish  allowance,  without  any  chance  of  bettering 
themselves  by  any  exertion  or  good  conduct. — 

‘  It  is  obvioa8,’add  tbe  Poor-Law  Commissioners,  ‘  that  the  instant  the 
poor-rate  exceeds  the  net  surplus  produce — that  is  to  say,  exceeds  that 
surplus  which,  if  there  were  no  poor-rate,  would  be  paid  in  rent — tbe 
existing  cultivation  becomes  not  only  unprofitable,  but  a  source  of  absolute 
loss.  And  that,  as  every  diminution  of  cultivation  has  a  double  effect  in 
increasing  the  rate  on  the  remaining  cultivation — the  number  of  unem¬ 
ployed  labourers  being  increased  at  the  same  instant  that  the  fund  for 
payment  of  rates  is  diminished — the  abandonment  of  property,  when  it 
has  once  begun,  is  likely  to  proceed  in  a  constantly  accelerated  ratio. 
Accordingly,  it  appears  from  Mr  Jeston’s  statement,  that  scarcely  a  year 
elapsed  between  the  first  land  going  out  of  cultivation,  and  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  all  except  sixteen  acres.' 
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We  have  inserted  this  remarkable  statement,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  instruction  which  it  affords,  but  in  order  to  append 
to  it,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Paper,  the  comment  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  Ireland.  Mr  Scrope  expresses  his  regret,  that  in 
1836  ‘the  Whig  government  refused  to  act  on  the  recommenda- 
‘  tions  of  their  own  Poor  Inquiry  Commissioners,  and  instead  of 
‘  doing  so,  sent  over  Mr  Nicholis,  to  make  out  a  case  for  a  more 
‘  stinted  kind  of  Poor-Law  than  that  recommended  by  the 
‘  Commissioners — disregarding  also  altogether  the  other  valuable 
‘  recommendations  of  the  Commission.’  ‘  The  consequence,’  he 
adds,  ‘  has  been  the  loss  of  ten  years  of  Irish  misery  and  crime, 

‘  and  the  whole  question  has  now  to  be  argued  and  fought'over 
‘  again,  on  which  the  public  mind  was  made  up  at  that  time.’  * 
The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  contains,  without  doubt, 
many  suggestions  of  great  value.  With  a  Commission  contain¬ 
ing  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Ireland,  it  could  not  be 
otherwise.  We  are  inclined  to  think  the  principle  which  runs 
through  it — that  of  requiring  relief  to  be  given  to  all  those 
comprised  in  certain  classes, — such  as  lunatics,  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
the  blind,  the  maimed,  and  orphans,  and  to  be  given  in  the 
manner  applicable  to  their  conditions — in  some  respects  better 
than  that  of  the  actual  Irish  Poor-Law,  which  allows  the  guar¬ 
dians  at  their  discretion  to  relieve  all  the  destitute  poor;  but 
does  not  absolutely  require  them  to  relieve  any  peculiar  class,  or 
enable  them  to  vary  materially  the  treatment  of  those  whom 
they  do  relieve.  But  it  also  contains  proposals  which  we 
believe  that  the  Commissioners  would  have  abandoned,  if  they 
had  put  them  to  the  severe  test  of  expanding  and  limiting 
them  in  a  bill.  Many  schemes  look  well  in  the  vague  form  of  a 
recommendation,  which  are  found  impracticable,  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  necessary  to  create  the  machinery  which  is  to  work 
them,  and  to' define  the  details  of  execution.  Such  was  their 
recommendation  as  to  emigration.  ‘  We  propose,*  say  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  ‘  that  .arrangements  for  carrying  on  emigration  shall 
‘  be  made  between  the  Commissioners  of  Poor-laws  and  the 
‘  Colonial  Office.  And  that  all  persons  whose  circumstances  shall 
*  require  it,  shall  be  furnished  with  a  free  passage,  and  with  the 
‘  means  of  settling  themselves  in  an  approved  British  colony  to 
‘  which  convicts  are  not  sent.  We  propose,  too,  that  the  means 
‘  of  emigration  shall  be  provided  for  the  destitute  of  every  class 
‘  and  description,  who  are  fit  subjects  for  emigration ;  that  depots 
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*  shall  be  established,  where  all  who  desire  to  emigrate  may  be 

*  received ;  that  those  who  are  fit  for  emigration  be  there  se- 

*  lected  for  the  purpose,  and  those  who  are  not,  shall  be  pro* 

‘  vided  for  under  the  directions  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners.* 
They  further  propose,  *  that  officers  of  health  shall  be  elected 
‘  for  every  parish :  that  it  shall  be  a  duty  of  the  officers  of  health 

*  to  grant  tickets  of  admission  to  the  next  emigration  depot,  to 
‘  any  poor  inhabitants  of  their  parish  who  may,  on  behalf  of 

*  themselves,  or  of  themselves  and  their  families,  demand  such 

*  tickets  from  them,  and  also,  where  necessary,  to  procure  means 

*  for  passing  such  persons  to  the  depot :  and  that  all  persons  who, 

*  having  entered  an  emigration  depot,  withdraw  from  it  without 
‘  discharging  such  expenses  as  they  may  have  occasioned,  or  who 
‘  refuse  to  emigrate,  shall  be  removed  as  free  labourers  to  such 
‘  colony,  not  penal,  as  shall  be  appointed  for  them  by  the  colonial 
‘  department ;  but  that  the  wages  of  all  able-bodied  adults 
‘  amongst  them  shall  be  attached  in  the  colony  until  the  expenses 
‘  of  their  passage  be  defrayed ;  and  that  those  who  may  be  unfit 

*  for  removal  to  a  colony,  shall  remain  for  such  time  in  a  peni- 
‘  tentiary,  and  be  there  kept  to  such  work  as  the  court  of  quarter 
‘  sessions  shall  by  law  be  authorized  to  appoint.’  By  means  of 
these  provisions,  they  add,  ‘  all  poor  persons  who  cannot  find 

the  means  of  support  at  home,  and  who  are  willing  to  live  by 
‘  their  labour  abroad,  will  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  doing 
‘  so,  and  with  intermediate  support,  if  fit  to  emigrate ;  and  if 
‘  not,  will  be  otherwise  provided  for.’ 

Now,  in  what  plausible  enactments  could  these  suggestions 
have  been  embodied  How  could  the  Colonial  Office  have  been 
required  to  furnish,  to  an  indefinite  number  of  destitute  persons, 
the  means  of  settling  themselves  in  an  approved  British  colony  ? 
How  could  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  have  been  required  to 
provide  for  all  candidates  for  emigration,  who,  on  examination, 
proved  to  be  unfit?  By  what  words  could  this  new  oflFence, 
‘  refusal  to  emigrate,’  have  been  defined  ?  If  a  man  with  his 
wife  and  children  entered  the  depot,  and  the  husband  refused  to 
emigrate,  must  the  wife  and  children  be  considered  as  participa¬ 
ting  in  the  offence,  and  subjected  with  him  to  involuntary  exile  ? 
The  Draughtsman  would  have  thrown  down  his  pen. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  suggestions  of  the  Commissioners 
for  the  compulsory  improvement  of  the  land  now  under 
cultivation,  by  drainage  and  fencing,  and  the  removal  of 
unwholesome  cabins,  might,  without  much  difficulty,  have 
been  turned  into  positive  enactments.  Until  it  came  into 
operation,  the  mischief  of  the  attempt  to  improve  private 
property,  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietor,  and  partly 
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at  tbe  expense  of  the  public,  •would  noft  have  been  obvious. 
There  would  have  been  no  difficulty,  indeed,  in  finding  a  field 
for  the  exertions  of  the  Commissioners  of  Improvement.  The 
South  and  West  of  Ireland  consist  of  undrained  fields,  ill- 
fenced  properties,  and  unwholesome  cabins.  But  the  struggles 
of  some  proprietors  to  improve  their  estates  at  the  expense  of 
their  neighbours ;  those  of  others  to  escape  a  burthen  from 
which  they  were  not  to  profit ;  the  resistance  of  the  uncivilized 
occupiers  of  the  cabins  sentenced  to  removal,  against  a  clearance 
which  they  could  not  appreciate,  or  even  understand  the  motive  ; 
and  the  general  cessation  from  voluntary  improvement,  owing 
to  the  hope  of  obtaining  public  assistance,  and  the  fear  of  in¬ 
curring  additional  rates,  would  soon  have  occasioned  so  much 
fraud,  so  much  jobbing,  so  much  injustice,  so  much  loss — in 
short,  so  much  evil  of  every  kind, — that  the  act  could  not  have 
lasted  for  a  year  after  it  had  been  enforced.  We  cannot  join  in 
Mr  Scrope’s  regret  that  these  suggestions  have  been  disre¬ 
garded.  But  we  lament,  with  him,  that  the  practicable  and 
useful  parts  of  the  Report  should  have  received  the  same  treat¬ 
ment. 

Among  its  detailed  recommendations,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  was,  that  the  Vagrant  Law  of  Ireland  should  be  revised, 
or  rather  that  an  efficient  Vagrant  Law  should  be  enacted ;  for  the 
present  law,  which  subjects  all  who  wander  about  demanding 
victuals,  to  seven  years’  transportation,  is  too  monstrous  to  be 
enforced.  Lord  Melbourne’s  government  endeavoured  in  1840 
to  give  effect  to  this  recommendation.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  far 
as  his  wishes  can  be  inferred  from  his  conduct,  was  then  un¬ 
willing  that  a  useful  measure  should  be  carried  by  a  Whig 
government.  He  withheld  his  co-operation,  and  the  attempt 
necessarily  failed.  We  trust  that  it  will  now  be  renewed  with 
success.  We  endeavoured  to  call  to  it  the  attention  of  the  Public, 
and  suggested  the  outline  of  a  Vagrancy  Law,  in  the  Number  of 
this  Journal,  published  in  April  1843.* 

Another  portion  of  the  Report,  perhaps  equally  important  and 
equally  fruitless,  is  that  which  recommends  that  voluntary 
charitable  associations  besuperintended  by  the  Commissioners,  and 
aided  by  the  public.  It  has  been  met,  not  by  opposition,  hut  by 
total  neglect.  Another  large  measure,  that  for  partitioning  and 
improving  the  waste  lands  of  Ireland,  has  not  been  acted  on, 
though  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  wholly  neglected.  As  is 
too  often  the  case  in  Irish  matters,  it  has  been  talked  about,  ad- 


*  See  Vol.  Ixxvii.  p.  391. 
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mitted  to  be  useful,  and  dropped.  We  shall  recur,  in  a  subse* 
quent  part  of  this  Paper,  to  the  second  of  these  propo<ials. 

But  we  own  that  we  are  astonished,  when  we  Bud  Mr  Scrope 
citing,  as  an  authority  for  bis  own  speculations,  the  Report  of 
the  Irish  Commissioners  of  Inquiry.  Of  all  the  measures  which 
they  consider,  that  which  they  most  firmly,  we  had  almost  said 
most  fiercely,  reject,  is  Mr  Scrope’s  nostrum^ — a  right  to  relief 
in  the  able-bodied  ! 

They  do  not  palliate  the  general  destitution  of  the  labouring 
classes.  Their  description  of  it  certainly  now  applies  only 
partially,  to  the  North  and  to  the  East  of  Ireland ;  and  we  hope 
does  not  apply  generally,  even  to  the  South  and  the  West. 

*  It  is  impossible,*  (they  say,)  ‘  for  the  able-bodied,  in  general,  to  pro¬ 
vide  against  sickness  or  the  temporary  absence  of  employment,  or 
against  old  age  or  the  destitution  of  their  widows  and  children  in  the 
contingent  event  of  their  own  premature  decease. 

‘  A  great  portion  of  them  are  insufficiently  provided  at  any  time  with 
the  commonest  necessaries  of  life.  Their  habitations  are  wretched 
hovels,  several  of  a  family  sleep  together  upon  straw  or  upon  the  bare 
ground,  sometimes  with  a  blanket,  sometimes  even  without  so  much  to 
cover  them  ;  their  food  commonly  consists  of  dry  potatoes,  and  with 
these  they  are  at  times  so  scantily  supplied  as  to  be  obliged  to  stint 
themselves  to  one  spare  meal  in  the  day.  There  are  even  instances  of 
persons  being  driven  by  hunger  to  seek  sustenance  in  wild  herbs.  They 
sometimes  get  a  herring,  or  a  little  milk,  but  they  never  get  meat,  ex¬ 
cept  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Shrovetide. 

*  Some  go  in  search  of  employment  to  Great  Britain  during  the  har¬ 
vest,  others  wander  through  Ireland  with  the  same  view. 

‘  The  wives  and  children  of  many  are  occasionally  obliged  to  beg ; 
they  do  so  reluctantly,  and  with  shame,  and  in  general  go  to  a  distance 
from  home  that  they  may  not  be  known. 

‘  Mendicancy,  too,  is  the  sole  resource  of  the  aged  and  impotent  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  general,  when  children  or  relatives  are  unable  to  sup¬ 
port  them.  To  it,  therefore,  crowds  are  driven  for  the  means  of  exist¬ 
ence,  and  the  knowledge  that  such  is  the  fact  leads  to  an  indiscriminate 
giving  of  alms,  which  encourages  idlenese,  imposture,  and  general 
crime.’ 

*  With  these  facts  before  us,’  the  Comnaissioners  add,  ‘  we  can- 

*  not  hesitate  to  state  that  remedial  measures  are  necessary.  It 

*  has  been  suggested  to  us  to  recommend  a  poor-law  for  Ireland 
‘  similar  to  that  of  England,  which  requires  that  work  and  sup- 
‘  port  shall  be  found  for  all  able-bodied  persons  who  may  from 

*  time  to  time  be  out  of  employment.’  They  first  consider  the 
plan  of  giving  such  work  and  support  in  workhouses,  and  decide, 
that  *  if  all  who  require  relief  were  to  be  so  relieved,  it  would 

*  be  morally,  indeed  physically  impossible,  to  provide  for  such  a 
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*  multitude,  or  even  to  attempt  it  with  safety ;  but  that  as  the 

*  able-bodied  in  general  and  their  families  would  endure  any 

*  misery  rather  than  make  a  workhouse  their  domicile,  the  sys- 
‘  tern  would  prove  illusory,  and  after  much  trouble,  expense, 

*  and  mischief,  would  necessarily  be  abandoned  altogether.' 

*  It  may  be  considered,  however,’  (they  continue,)  ‘  that  the  objections 
applicable  to  a  provision  for  enforcing  in-door  work  would  not  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  one  for  enforcing  out-door  employment ;  but,  considering  the 
number  of  persons  for  whom  work  must  be  found,  and  the  experience 
had  in  England  of  the  consequences  to  which  any  plan  of  out-door  com¬ 
pulsory  employment  inevitably  leads,  it  appears  to  us  that  any  attempt 
to  introduce  it  into  Ireland  must  lead  to  the  most  pernicious  results. 

‘  If  the  farmers  were  compelled  to  take  more  men  than  they  choose 
or  thought  they  wanted,  they  would  of  course  reduce  the  wages  of  all  to 
a  minimum.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  magistrates  or  other  local  authori¬ 
ties  were  empowered  to  frame  a  scale  of  wages  or  allowances  so  as  to 
secure  to  each  labourer  a  certain  sum  by  the  week,  we  do  not  think 
they  could,  with  safety  to  their  persons  and  property,  fix  a  less  sum  than 
would  be  equal  to  the  highest  rate  of  w’ages  pre-existing  in  the  district 
for  which  they  were  required  to  act ;  nor  would  any  thing  less  enable 
the  labourer  to  support  himself  and  his  family  upon  such  food,  with 
such  clothing,  and  in  such  dwellings,  as  any  person  undertaking  to  pro¬ 
vide  permanently  for  human  beings  in  a  civilized  country  could  say  they 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with.  It  would  therefore,  we  think,  be  necessary 
to  fix  different  scales  of  wages  or  allowances,  which  would  average  for 
the  whole  of  Ireland  about  48.  6d.  a-week.  This  would  be  to  double 
the  present  earnings  of  the  body  of  labourers,  and  these  amount  to  about 
L.6, 800.000  a-year.  The  additional  charge  for  labour  would,  therefore, 
come  to  about  that  sum. 

‘  It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  tenantry  should  bear  this  burthen ; 
they  have  not  capital  to  do  so,  even  if  the  further  sum  they  were  re¬ 
quired  to  expend  on  labour  were  likely  to  make  a  profitable  return ;  but 
we  are  persuaded  that  it  could  do  no  such  thing.  If  the  law  required 
that  the  whole  number  of  agricultural  labourers  in  Ireland  should  be 
sat  to  work,  there  must  be  constantly  employed  in  Ireland  about  five 
Jabourers  for  every  two  employed  on  the  same  extent  of  cultivated  land 
in  Great  Britain ;  the  labourers,  too,  would  not  be  freely  taken  by  their 
employers  and  bound  to  please  them  or  lose  their  employment,  but 
would  be  forced  upon  them,  and  entitled  to  be  paid  a  certain  sum 
whether  they  gave  satisfaction  or  not ;  under  such  circumstances,  labour 
could  not  be  expected  to  yield  a  profitable  return  to  those  who  paid 
for  it. 

‘  The  charge  must,  therefore,  come  upon  the  landlords. 

‘  Now,  the  Rental  of  the  country  at  present  goes  to  feed  commerce  ; 
to  give  employment  directly  or  indirectly  to  profitable  labourers  ;  and  to 
keep  society  in  a  healthy  state.  If  any  considerable  portion  of  it  were 
devoted  to  the  support  of  unprofitable  labourers,  it  would  be  in  a  great 
degree  consumed  without  being  reproduced  ;  commerce  must  decay,  and 
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the  demand  for  agricultural  produce  and  all  commodities  (save  potatoes 
and  coarse  clothing)  must  immediately  contract ;  rents  must  therefore 
diminish,  while  the  number  of  persons  out  of  employment  and  in  need 
of  support  must  increase,  and  general  ruin  be  the  result.’ 

They  then  cite,  from  the  English  Poor  Inquiry  Report,  the 
history,  as  we  have  already  given  it,  of  Cholesbury, — adding  this 
memorable  comment :  ‘  As  the  parish  of  Cholesbury  became  to 
‘  other  parishes  in  England,  so,  we  are  persuaded,  would  very 
‘  many  of  the  parishes  of  Ireland  be  to  the  residue  at  the  end  of 

*  a  year,  from  the  commencement  of  any  system  for  charging 
‘  the  land  indefinitely,  with  the  support  of  the  whole  labouring 
‘  part  of  the  community ;  and,  as  these  parishes  must  shortly 
‘  bring  down  all  others  to  their  level,  the  whole  of  Ireland  would 
‘  shortly  have  to  lean  on  Great  Britain  for  support.  It  may,, 

‘  however,  be  said  that  England,  with  the  poor-law  system  we 

*  condemn,  has  become  a  great  and  flourishing  country  ;  while 
‘  Ireland,  without  it,  is  in  a  state  of  semi-barbarism.  The  fact 
‘  is  undoubtedly  so.  But  because  extraordinary  strength  ha& 

‘  withstood  poison,  it  does  not  follow  that  poison  should  be  pre- 
‘  scribed  as  a  remedy  for  weakness.  The  true  cause  of  the 

*  greatness  of  England  is  to  be  found  in  her  free  constitution. 

‘  Unfortunately,  it  is  only  of  late  years,  and  by  slow  degrees, 

‘  that  it  has  been  allowed  to  diffuse  itself  through  the  mass  of 
‘  the  people  of  Ireland.  For  nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  cen- 
‘  tury,  they  were  governed  by  a  Code,  the  policy  of  which  was 
‘  to  keep  them  in  poverty  and  ignorance,  and  which  was  perfect 
‘  for  its  purpose.  Although  it  is  now  no  more,  it  has  left  behind' 
‘  it  habits  and  dispositions  which  are  opposed  to  improvement ; 

*  and  we  should  consider  ourselves  accessories  to  a  continuance 
‘  of  them,  if  we  attempted  to  guarantee  to  the  labourer  pauper 
‘  support,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  render  him  independent  of 
‘  it.’ 

We  may  well  say,  that  we  are  wholly  unable  to  understand 
how  Mr  Scrope,  holding  opinions  irreconcilably  opposed  to 
those  of  the  Commissioners,  should  regret  that  their  recom¬ 
mendations  have  been  disregarded. 

He  endeavours  to  support  his' scheme  by  three  other  authori¬ 
ties — the  English  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  the  author  of  the 
Preface  to  the  Foreign  communications  on  Poor-Laws,  and  Dr 
Doyle. 

‘  I  will  not  go,’  (he  says,)  *  into  lengthened  proofs  of  the  success  that 
has  attended  the  long>tried  experiment  of  the  Elizabethan  poor-law  in 
England,  which  Mr  John  O’Connell,  with  a  very  pardonable  ignorance 
of  the  subject,  seems  to  question.  I  will  content  myself  with  quoting 
the  well-considered  deliberate  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry 
into  the  working  of  the  English  poor-law,  expressed  in  their  report  to 
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Parliament,  after  three  years  occupied  in  a  close  and  rigid  examination 
of  the  system,  and  particularly  into  all  its  abases — the  opinion,  he  it 
rememl>ered,  of  able  men,  sereral  of  whom,  it  is  well  known,  entered 
upon  the  inquiry  with  most  unpromising  prejudices  against  the  principle 
of  any  poor-law,  and  still  more  against  the  principle  of  compulsory  relief, 
and,  aliove  all,  to  the  able-bodied.  Yet  what  do  they  emphatically  declare 
in  their  final  Report,  as  the  conclusion  they  have  arrived  at  ?  ’ 

Mr  Scrope  then  quotes  the  following  passage  from  the  Re¬ 
port  of  the  English  Commissioners : — 

‘  If  we  believed  the  evils  stated  in  the  previous  part  of  the  report,  cr 
evils  resembling  or  even  approaching  them,  to  be  necessarily  incidental 
to  the  compulsory  relief  of  the  able-liodied,  we  should  not  hesitate  in 
recommending  its  entire  abolition.  But  we  do  not  believe  these  evils 
to  he  its  necessary  consequences.  We  believe  that,  under  strict  regu¬ 
lations,  adequately  enforced,  such  relief  may  be  afforded  safely  and  even 
beneficially. 

<  In  all  extensive  communities,  circumstances  will  occur  in  which 
an  individual,  by  the  failure  of  bis  means  of  subsistence,  will  he  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  perishing.  To  refuse  relief,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
punish  mendicity,  when  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  offender  could 
have  obtained  subsistence  by  labour,  is  repugnant  to  the  common  senti¬ 
ments  of  mankind  ;  it  is  repugnant  to  them  to  punish  even  depredation, 
apparently  committed  as  the  only  resource  against  want. 

‘  From  the  evidence  collected  under  this  commission,  we  are  induced 
to  believe  that  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent  can 
be  generally  administered  on  a  sound  and  well-defined  principle ;  and 
that,  under  the  operation  of  this  principle,  the  assurance  that  no  one 
need  perish  from  want  may  be  rendered  more  complete  than  at  present, 
and  the  mendicant  and  vagrant  repressed  by  disarming  them  of  their 
weapon — the  plea  of  impending  starvation.’ 

But  what  is  this  ‘  sound  and  well-defined  principle  ?’  It  is 
this : — 'i'hat  a  marked  line  be  drawn  between  the  pauper  and 
the  independent  labourer.  ‘  We  do  not  believe,’  they  observe, 
‘  that  a  country  in  which  this  line  has  been  effaced,  can 

*  retain  its  prosperity,  or  even  its  civilisation.’  Further,  that 
the  situation  of  the  person  receiving  assistance,  shall  not  be 
made  really  or  apparently  so  eligible  as  that  of  the  independent 
labourer — ‘  Every  penny,’  they  add,  ‘  that  tends  to  render 
‘  the  situation  of  the  pauper  more  eligible  than  that  of  the  inde- 

*  pendent  labourer,  is  a  bounty  on  indolence  and  vice.’  More¬ 
over,  as  the  mode  by  which  this  principle  is  to  be  enforced, 
— their  first  recommendation,  the  keystone  of  their  whole  plan, 
is — ‘  that,  except  as  to  medical  attendance,  and  subject  to 

*  an  exception  respecting  apprenticeship,  all  relief  whatever  to 

*  able-bodied  persons,  or  to  their  families,  otherwise  than  in 

*  well  regulated  workhouses,  (i.  e.  places  where  they  may  be  set 
^to  work  according  to  the  spirit  nud  intention  of  the  43d 
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*  of  Elizabeth,)  shall  be  declared  unlawful,  and  shall  cease.* 
They  say,  that  ‘  out-door  relief  contains  in  itself  the  elements 

*  of  an  extension,  which  may  ultimately  absorb  the  whole  fund 

*  out  of  which  it  arises.’  On  the  results  of  such  an  absorption 
they  do  not  dwell;  feeling  probably  that  it  requires  no  illustra¬ 
tion.  But  they  explain  at  some  length  a  less  obvious  part  of  the 
subject — its  effect  on  the  labouring  class,  for  whose  benefit  it  is 
supposed  to  be  extended. 

‘  Under  its  influence,’  (they  say,)  ‘  piece-work  is  refused  to  the  single 
man,  or  to  the  married  man  if  he  have  any  property,  because  they  can 
exist  on  day  wages  ;  it  is  refused  to  the  active  and  intelligent  labourer, 
because  he  would  earn  too  much.  The  enterprising  man,  who  has  fled 
from  the  tyranny  and  pauperism  of  his  parish  to  some  place  where  there 
is  a  demand  and  a  reward  for  his  services,  is  driven  from  a  situation 
which  suits  him,  and  an  employer  to  whom  he  is  attached,  and  forced  to 
receive  as  alms  a  portion  only  of  what  he  was  obtaining  by  his  own 
exertions.  He  is  driven  from  a  place  where  he  was  earning,  as  a  free 
labourer,  12s.  or  14s.  a-week,  and  is  offered  road- work,  as  a  pauper,  at 
sixpence  a  day,  or  perhaps  to  be  put  up  by  the  parish  authuritiea 
to  auction,  and  sold  to  the  farmer  who  will  take  him  at  the  lowest 
allowance. 

‘  Can  we  wonder  if  the  labourer  abandons  virtues  of  which  this  is  the 
reward  ?  If  he  gives  up  the  economy  in  return  for  which  he  has  been 
proscribed,  the  diligence  for  which  he  has  been  condemned  to  involun¬ 
tary  idleness,  and  the  prudence,  if  it  can  be  called  such,  which  dimi¬ 
nishes  his  means  just  as  much  as  it  diminishes  his  wants?  Can  we 
wonder  if,  smarting  under  these  oppressions,  he  considers  the  law,  and 
all  who  administer  the  law,  as  bis  enemies,  the  fair  objects  of  his  fraud 
or  his  violence  ?  Can  we  wonder  if,  to  increase  his  income,  and  to 
revenge  himself  on  the  parish,  he  marries,  .and  thus  helps  to  increase 
that  local  over-population,  which  is  gradually  eating  away  the  fund 
out  of  which  he  and  all  the  other  labourers  of  the  parish  are  to  be 
maintained  ?  * 

But  thifl  is  not  the  worst. 

*  Though  the  injustice,’  (they  add,)  ‘  perpetrated  on  the  man  who 
struggles,  as  far  as  he  can  struggle,  against  the  oppression  of  the  system, 
who  refuses,  as  far  as  he  can  refuse,  to  be  its  accomplice,  is  at  first  sight 
the  most  revolting,  the  severest  sufferers  are  those  that  have  become 
callous  to  their  own  degradation,  who  value  parish  support  as  their 
privilege,  and  demand  it  as  their  right ;  and  complain  only  that  it  is 
limited  in  amount,  or  that  some  sort  of  labour  or  confinement  is  exacted 
in  return.  No  man’s  principles  can  be  corrupted  without  injury  to  so¬ 
ciety  in  general ;  but  the  person  most  injured  is  the  person  whose  prin¬ 
ciples  have  been  corrupted.  The  constant  war  which  the  pauper  has  to 
wage  with  all  who  employ  or  pay  him,  is  destructive  to  his  honesty  and 
his  temper;  as  his  subsistence  does  not  depend  on  his  exertions,  he 
loses  all  that  sweetens  labour,  its  association  with  reward,  and  gets 
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through  his  work,  such  as  it  is,  with  the  reluctance  of  a  slave.  His  pay, 
earned  by  importunity  or  fraud,  or  even  violence,  is  not  husbanded  with 
the  carefulness  which  would  be  given  to  the  results  of  industry,  but 
wasted  in  the  intemperance  to  which  his  ample  leisure  invites  him.’ 

Even  this  is  not  the  worst. 

‘  In  all  ranks  of  society,’  (say  the  Commissioners,)  ‘  the  great  sources 
of  happiness  and  virtue  are  the  domestic  affections,  and  this  is  particu¬ 
larly  the  case  among  those  who  have  so  few  resources  as  the  labouring' 
classes.  Now,  pauperism  seems  to  be  an  engine  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
connecting  each  member  of  a  family  from  all  the  others ;  of  reducing  all 
to  the  state  of  domesticated  animals,  fed,  lodged,  and  provided  fur  by  the 
parish,  without  mutual  dependence  or  mutual  interest. 

‘  At  the  time  of  my  journey,’  says  Mr  Cowell,  ‘  the  acquaintance  I 
had  with  the  practical  operation  of  the  Poor-Laws  led  me  to  suppose 
that  the  pressure  of  the  sum  annually  raised  upon  the  rate-payers,  and 
its  progressive  increase,  constituted  the  main  inconvenience  of  the  Poor- 
Law  system.  The  experience  of  a  very  few  weeks  served  to  convince 
me  that  this  evil,  however  great,  sinks  into  insignificance  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  dreadful  effects  which  the  system  produces  on  the  morals 
and  happiness  of  the  lower  orders.  It  is  as  difficult  to  convey  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader  a  true  and  faithful  impression  of  the  intensity  and 
malignancy  of  the  evil  in  this  point  of  view,  as  it  is  by  any  description, 
however  vivid,  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  horrors  of  a  shipwreck 
or  a  pestilence.  A  person  must  converse  with  paupers — must  enter 
workhouses,  and  examine  the  inmates — must  attend  at  the  parish  pay- 
table — before  be  can  form  a  just  conception  of  the  moral  debasement 
which  is  the  offspring  of  the  present  system ;  be  must  hear  the  pauper 
threaten  to  abandon  bis  wife  and  family  unless  more  money  is  allowed 
him — threaten  to  abandon  an  aged  bed-ridden  mother,  to  turn  her  out 
of  his  house  and  lay  her  down  at  the  overseer’s  door,  unless  he  is  paid 
for  giving  her  shelter — be  must  hear  parents  threatening  to  follow  the 
same  course  with  regard  to  their  sick  children — he  must  see  mothers 
coming  to  receive  the  reward  of  their  daughters’  ignominy,  and  witness 
women  in  cottages  quietly  pointing  out,  without  even  the  question  being 
asked,  which  are  their  children  by  their  husband,  and  which  by  other 
men  previous  to  marriage — and  when  be  finds  that  he  can  scarcely  step 
into  a  town  or  parish  in  any  county  without  meeting  with  some  instance 
or  other  of  this  character,  he  will  no  longer  consider  the  pecuniary  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  rate-payer  as  the  first  in  the  class  of  evils  which  the  Poor- 
Laws  have  entailed  upon  the  community.’  * 

It  may  be  said,  however,  and  so  says  Mr  Scrope,  that  these 
calamities  arose,  not  from  out-door  relief,  but  from  the  form  in 
which  much  of  it  was  given  ;  and,  ‘  that  to  prevent  them  it  is 
*  only  necessary  to  draw  a  broad  line  between  parish  or  pauper 
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*  labourers,  and  independent  labourers  working  for  private  em- 
‘  ployers,  by  prohibiting  any  relief  to  the  able-bodied  on  any  ac- 

*  count,  except  in  the  shape  of  work  on  account  of  the  public,  which 

*  is  in  fact  only  returning  to  the  true  principle  of  the  law  of 
‘  Elizabeth.*  * 

This  is  not  returning  to  the  law  of  Elizabeth ;  it  is  returning  to 
the  fourth,  of  the  five  modes  of  relief,  enumerated  by  the  English 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  and  termed  by  them  ‘  Parish  Employ- 

*  ment.’  Under  this  system,  as  the  transaction  is  not  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  the  employer,  the  terms  of  the  contract,  if  contract 
it  can  be  called,  must  be  fixed  by  some  third  party ;  that  is  to 
say,  by  an  agent  delegated  by  the  Government,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  a  Magistrate.  As  the  employment  is  eleemosynary,  as 
it  is  a  duty  thrown  on  the  rate-payers,  not  for  their  benefit,  but 
for  that  of  the  labourer,  the  wages,  or  rather  the  allowance,  must 
be  regulated  by  principles  totally  different  from  those  which  re¬ 
gulate  natural  wages.  The  magistrate  cannot  permit  less  to  be 
paid  than  the  sum  which  he  thinks  necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  applicants,  and  cannot  require  that  they  shall  receive  more. 
The  weak  must  have  as  much  as  the  strong,  the  ignorant  as  the 
skilful,  the  careless  as  the  diligent,  the  dissolute  as  the  well  con¬ 
ducted.  The  only  principle  of  distinction  is  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  constituting  the  family.  The  unmarried  receive  the  mini¬ 
mum  ;  the  man  with  only  a  wife  somewhat  more ;  and  where  there 
are  children  they  are  paid  for  by  the  head.  As  the  ordinary  motives 
to  exertion  and  good  conduct  are  wanting,  as  no  parish  or  union 
labourer  has  any  hopes  or  fears  from  his  employer,  the  magistrate 
again  must  interfere.  He  cannot  indeed  reward  diligence,  but 
for  that  very  reason  he  must  punish  indolence,  since  the  fear  of 
punishment  is  the  only  stimulus  left.  How  he  is  to  punish,  it  is 
not  easy  to  say.  The  offender  cannot  lose  his  place,  his  allow¬ 
ance  cannot  be  reduced,  and  publio  opinion  would  not  allow  him' 
to  be  flogged.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  prisons  can  be  built,  the 
punishment  will  probably  be  imprisonment. 

If  the  experiment  had  never  been  tried,  we  might  infer  from  the 
known  principles  of  human  nature  that  such  a  moral  regimen  as 
this  must  be  corruptive.  It  is  obviously  impossible  that  a  man  cam 
be  subjected  to  the  hopelessness,  and  the  irresponsibility  of  a  slavey 
without  incurring  the  vices  of  slavery.  But  unhappily  the  ex¬ 
periment  has  been  tried,  and  tried  for  nearly  half  a  century,  on 
the  widest  scale,  and  under  peculiarly  favourable  circumstances. 
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It  has  been  tried  in  a  country  possessing  the  most  industrious 
peasantry  ;  the  largest  and  most  intelligent  middle  class ;  and  the 
ablest,  the  most  active,  and  the  must  practical  aristocracy  in 
Europe.  Its  result  was  shown  in  the  tires,  riots,  and  outrages 
of  1830.  It  was  on  the  parish  roads,  and  in  the  parish  gravel- 
pit,  that  the  almost  treasonable  robbery  and  devastation  of  that 
unhappy  period  were  organized.  It  was  in  those  ergastida  that 
the  labourer  acquired  his  hatred  of  work,  and  his  hatred  of  his 
employer.  It  was  there  that  he  found  himself  treated  as  a  mere 
incumbrance — fed,  lodged,  and  clothed,  because  the  magistrate  so 
ordered  it ;  and  kept  to  work,  not  because  the  work  was  profit¬ 
able  to  bis  parish,  but  because  it  was  painful  to  him.  It  was 
there  that  be  learnt  the  revolutionary  doctrine,  that  society  is 
divided  into* the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
rich,  out  of  their  inexhaustible  funds,  to  provide  for  the  comfort¬ 
able  subsistence  of  the  poor, — however  large  their  number,  how¬ 
ever  reckless  their  improvidence,  and  however  valueless  their 
labour.  It  was  there  that  he  was  taught  to  feel  every  task  as  a 

Eunibhment,  every  privation  as  a  robbery,  and  all  the  evils  of 
fe  as  wrongs  inflicted  by  his  superiors.  The  fourteen  Folios  of 
the  English  Commissioners  are  a  small  part  of  the  evidence  which 
shows  that,  corrupting  and  degrading  as  all  pauperism  is,  the 
most  corrupt  and  the  most  degraded  of  paupers  is  the  man  on 
parish  employment.  This  is  the  state  to  which  Mr  Scrope 
would  reduce  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  labourers ;  and  be  cites  as  an 
authority  in  his  favour,  the  great  denouncers  of  this  system,  the 
English  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  ! 

As  a  further  authority,  Mr  Scrope  quotes  the  following  passage : 
— ‘  We  have  given  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  institutions  of  those 
*  portions  of  the  Continent  which  appear  from  the  returns  to  have 
*  adopted  the  English  principle  of  acknowledging  in  every  person 
*  a  right  to  be  supported  by  the  public.  It  will  be  observed,  that 
*  in  no  country,  except,  perhaps,  the  Canton  of  Berne,  has  com- 
*  pulsory  relief  produced  evils  resembling,  either  in  inteirsity  or 
*  extent,  those  which  we  have  experienced,  and,  that  in  the  majority 
*  of  the  nations  which  have  adopted  it,  the  existing  system  works  well;' 
and  he  quotes  the  passage  as  if  it  formed  part  of  the  Report  It  is  a 
quotation,  however,  from  a  different  work — the  ‘  Preface  to  Fo- 
*  reign  Communications  on  Poor-  Laws  which  was  not  publish¬ 
ed  till  nearly  a  year  after  the  Commission  had  been  dissolved, 
and  the  Poor-Law  Amendment  Bill  passed  ;  and  is  signed  only 
by  its  author,  Mr  Senior.  If  Mr  Scrope  had  read  this  work, 
be  would  have  perceived  that  it  supports  him  as  little  as  bis  other 
authorities.  As  the  passage  in  question  has  been  quoted  for  the 
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same  purpose  by  others,  we  will  extract,  long  as  it  is,  Mr 
Senior’s  statement  of  the  circumstances  which  have  occasioned 
compulsory  relief  to  work  well  in  several  nations  of  Europe.* 

<  1.  Among  some  of  the  nations  in  question  villeinage  still  exists. 
Now,  where  slavery  in  any  of  its  forms  prevails,  the  right  of  the  slave 
or  villein  to  support,  is  a  necessary  and  a  safe  consequence.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary,  because  a  person  who  is  not  a  free  agent  cannot  provide  fur  him¬ 
self.  It  is  safe,  because  one  of  the  principal  evils  of  pauperism,  impro¬ 
vidence,  can  scarcely  exist  among  slaves,  and  the  power  of  the  master 
enables  him  to  prevent  idleness  and  fraud.  The  poor-laws  of  Russia, 
therefore,  if  they  can  be  called  poor-laws,  are  merely  parts  of  her  system 
of  slavery. 

‘  2.  Among  most  of  the  other  nations  in  question  the  compulsory 
system  is  in  its  infancy.  Denmark  has  only  lately  got  rid  of  slavery, 
and  her  poor-laws  date  from  1798.  Those  of  Sweden,  on  their  present 
form,  of  Mecklenburg,  Saxony,  Wurtemberg,  and  Ravaria,  all  bear  the 
appearance  of  recency.  In  Wurtemberg  assessments  bad  been  long  ob¬ 
solete,  until  they  were  re-introduced  during  the  famine  of  1817.  The 
only  country  in  which  the  compulsory  system  appears  to  have  continued 
as  long  as  it  has  in  England,  is  that  in  which  it  has  produced  effects 
resembling  those  which  Lave  followed  it  with  us,  namely,  the  Canton  de 
Berne.  ' 

*  3.  Another  circumstance  which  renders  compulsory  relief  less  dan¬ 
gerous  in  the  countries  which  we  have  been  considering  than  in  our  own, 
is  the  economical  situation  of  their  labouring  population.  The  class  of 
persons  without  visible  property,  which  constitutes  the  bulk  of  English 
society,  forms  the  small  minority  of  that  of  tire  north  of  Euro[>e.  The 
Norwegian  return  states,  (698  and  699,)  that  at  the  last  census  in  1825, 
out  of  a  population  of  1,031,318  persons,  there  were  59,464  freeholders. 
As  by  59,464  freeholders  must  be  meant  59,464  heads  of  families,  or 
about  300,000  individuals,  the  freeholders  must  form  more  than  a  fourth 
of  the  whole  population.  Mr  Macgregor  states,  (p.  300,)  that  in  Den¬ 
mark,  (by  which  Zealand  and  the  adjoining  islands  are  probably  meant,) 
out  of  a  population  of  926,110,  the  number  of  landed  proprietors  and 
farmers  is  415,110,  or  nearly  one-half.  In  Sleswick  Holstein,  out  of  a 
population  of  604,085,  it  is  196,017,  or  about  one-third.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  proprietors  and  farmers  to  the  whole  population  is  not  given  in 
Sweden  ;  but  the  Stockholm  return  estimates  the  average  quantity  of 
land  annexed  to  a  labourer’s  habitation  at  from  one  to  &ve  acres — (p. 
375 ;)  and  though  the  Gottenburg  return  gives  a  lower  estimate,  it  adds, 
that  the  peasants  possess  much  of  the  land. — (P.387.)  In  Wurtem¬ 
berg  we  are  told  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  labouring  population 
are  the  proprietors  of  their  own  habitations,  and  that  almost  all  own  at 
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least  a  garden  of  from  three-quarters  of  an  acre  to  an  acre  and  a-half. — 
(P.511.) 

<  And  all  the  returns  concur  in  stating  the  number  of  day-labourers  to 
be  very  small. 

‘  The  Norwegian  report  states,  that  “  by  law  servants  should  never 
be  hired  for  a  shorter  period  than  a‘ twelvemonth.  Employing  labourers 
by  the  day,  though  often  done  in  and  about  towns,  is  consequently  ille¬ 
gal.” — (P.  693.)  Few  day-labourers  are  to  be  met  with. — (P.  698.) 
The  Guttenburg,  that  “  strictly  speaking  there  are  in  Sweden  few  la¬ 
bourers  on  the  same  footing  as  in  England.” — (P.  387.)  The  Russian, 
that  the  labourers  are  almost  all  slaves,”  and  that  “the  average  quan¬ 
tity  of  land  allowed  by  a  proprietor  to  bis  slave  is  fifteen  acres.” — (P. 
334.)  The  Danish  report,  that  “  the  day-labourers  form  in  Zealand 
and  the  adjoining  islands  less  than  one-fifth,  and  in  Sleswick  Holstein 
less  than  one-third,  of  the  agricultural  population.” — (P.  300.)  The 
Wurtemberg  report  states  the  labourers  to  amount  to  41,913  (meaning 
of  course  heads  of  families,  or  about  210,000)  individuals  out  of  a  po¬ 
pulation  of  1,518,147,  being  in  fact  less  than  one-seventh. — (P.514.) 
The  Bavarian,  that  “  in  the  country  there  are  very  few  day-labourers, 
as  almost  every  person  has  some  ground  of  his  own,  and  few  are  rich 
enough  to  hire  labour.” — (P.  556.) 

‘  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  class  of  persons  who  in  the  north 
of  Europe  and  Germany  would  be  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  applying 
for  public  relief,  if  it  were  granted  on  the  same  terms  as  in  England, 
would  be  a  small  minority  instead  of  a  large  majority,  and  would  be  per¬ 
haps  a  seventh,  a  fifth,  or  at  most  a  third  instead  of  three-fourths,  or 
even  a  larger  proportion  of  the  whole  community. 

‘  4.  But  the  conditions  on  which  parochial  assistance  is  afforded  in 
the  countries  in  question,  form  perhaps  the  principal  difference  between 
their  systems  and  that  which  we  have  adopted.  In  England,  where  the 
scale  and  the  allowance  system  prevail,  no  condition  whatever  can  be 
said  to  be  imposed  on  the  pauper.  What  be  receives  is  a  mere  gratui¬ 
tous  addition  to  his  income.  Even  where  work  is  required,  the  hours 
are  in  general  fewer,  and  the  labour  less  severe  than  those  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  labourer  ;  and  the  workhouse,  the  most  powerful  of  our  instru¬ 
ments  of  repression,  affords  in  general  food,  lodging,  clothing,  and 
warmth  better  than  can  be  found  in  the  cottage,  and  may  he  quitted  at 
a  day's  notice. 

*  But  in  all  the  countries  which  we  have  been  considering,  except  the 
Canton  de  Berne,  and  perhaps  Denmark,  the  great  object  of  pauper  le¬ 
gislation,  that  of  rendering  the  situation  of  the  pauper  less  agreeable 
than  that  of  the  independent  labourer,  has  been  effectually  attained. 

*  On  recurring  to  the  statements  which  we  have  extracted,  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  loses  all  right  to  property ;  that  he  becomes  incapable  of 
contracting  marriage  while  receiving  relief ;  and,  in  many  countries,  if 
he  have  once  received  relief,  cannot  marry  until  he  has  reimbursed  the 
parish,  or  has  procured  security  that  his  future  family  shall  not  become 
chargeable,  or  till  three  years  have  elapsed  since  he  last  recdved  relief. 
If  married,  he  loses  control  over  his  children — he  cannot  choose  bis  re- 
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Bidence  or  his  occupation — and  if  he  once  becomes  the  inmate  of  a  work¬ 
house,  he  incurs  *M  risk  of  imprisonment  for  life.  When  such  are  the 
terms  offered  by  the  public,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  none  but  the 
really  destitute  will  accept  them. 

*  5.  The  prevalence  of  habits  productive  of  pauperism  is  repressed  by 
subjecting  the  whole  labouring  population  to  superintendence  and  re¬ 
strictions,  which  we  should  consider  vexatious.  As  they  are  in  a  great 
measure  interwoven  with  the  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed,  and 
have  been  in  general  already  stated,  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  them. 

‘  6.  In  almost  all  the  countries  which  have  been  mentioned,  endea¬ 
vours  are  made  to  prevent  the  existence  of  a  redundant  population,  by 
throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  improvident  marriages.  Marriage  on 
the  part  of  persons  in  the  actual  receipt  of  relief,  appears  to  be  every 
where  prohibited,  and  the  marriage  of  those  who  are  not  likely  to  possess 
the  means  of  independent  support,  is  allowed  by  very  few. 

‘  Thus  we  are  told  that  in  Norway  no  one  can  marry  without  “show¬ 
ing,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  clergyman,  that  he  is  permanently  settled 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  offer  a  fair  prospect  that  he  can  maintain  a  fa¬ 
mily.” — (P.  697.) 

*  In  Mecklenburg,  that  “  marriages  are  delayed  by  conscription  in  the 
twenty-second  year,  and  military  service  for  six  years  ;  besides,  the  par¬ 
ties  must  have  a  dwelling,  without  which  a  clergyman  is  not  permitted 
to  marry  them.  The  men  marry  at  from  twenty-five  to  thirty,  the  wo¬ 
men  not  much  earlier,  as  both  must  first  gain  by  service  enough  to  esta¬ 
blish  themselves.” — (P.  423.) 

*  In  Saxony,  that  “  a  man  may  not  marry  before  he  is  twenty-one 
years  old,  if  liable  to  serve  in  the  army.  In  Dresden,  professionists  (by 
which  word  artisans  are  probably  meant)  may  not  marry  until  they  be¬ 
come  masters  in  their  trade.” — (P.  482.) 

*  In  Wurtemberg,  that  “  no  man  is  allowed  to  marry  till  his  twenty- 
fifth  year,  on  account  of  his  military  duties,  unless  permission  be  espe¬ 
cially  obtained  or  purchased.  At  that  age  he  must  also  obtain  permis¬ 
sion,  which  is  granted  on  proving  that  he  and  his  wife  would  have  toge¬ 
ther  sufiBcient  to  maintain  a  family,  or  to  establish  themselves ;  in  large 
towns,  say  from  800  to  1000  florins,  (from  £66  : 13 :  4  to  £84  : 3  :  4  ;) 
in  smaller,  from  400  to  500  florins ;  in  villages,  200  florins,  (£16 : 13 : 4.) 
They  roust  not  be  persons  of  disorderly  or  dissolute  lives,  drunkards,  or 
under  suspicion  of  crime,  and  they  must  not  have  received  any  assistance 
from  their  parish  within  the  last  three  years.”’ — (P.  511.) 

These  are  the  conditions  on  which  a  compulsory  Poor-Law  has 
worked  well  in  Northern  Europe.  That  is  to  say,  it  has  worked 
well  where  the  bulk  of  the  population  possess  property ;  where 
every  motion  of  the  labourer  is  watched  by  an  inquisitive  police 
and  controlled  by  an  arbitrary  government ;  where  marriage  is 
forbidden  to  the  indigent;  and  where  the  relief  itself  is  a  sort  of 
punishment. 

Mr  Scrope’s  ‘  Letters’  appear  to  have  been  written  very  rapidly. 
This  has  led  him  to  cite  authorities  by  hearsay.  If  he  had  read 
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Dr  Doyle’s  Pamphlet  on  a  Legal  Provision  for  the  Irish  Poor,* 
he  would  not  have  asserted  that  his  views  were  those  of  Dr 
Doyle. 

There  is  no  man  whose  opinions  on  Irish  questions  deserve 
more  to  be  studied  than  Dr  Doyle.  His  acquaintance  with 
the  character  and  the  wants  of  the  people  was  intimate.  His 
sympathy  with  their  sufferings  was  intense ;  his  indignation 
against  their  misgovernment,  vehement.  He  was  always  an 
honest,  but,  it  must  be  admitted,  frequently  an  unsafe  adviser. 
As  is  generally  the  case  with  men  of  strong  feelings  and  vivid 
imaginations,  both  his  opinions  and  his  reasonings — both  the 
premises  which  he  assumed,  and  the  inferences  which  he  drew — 
were  often  influenced  by  his  passions ;  and  they  were  sometimes 
tinctured  by  the  ascetic  peculiarities  of  his  creed.  His  great 
defect  was  the  want  of  political  science.  He  believed  it  ‘  to 
‘  be  unspeakably  wicked  in  the  rulers  of  a  people  to  throw  ob- 

*  Stacies  in  the  way  of  marriage ;  and  that  the  state  is  at  war 

*  with  heaven  when  it  seeks  to  check  the  multiplication  of  the 

*  human  kind.’ t  He  believed  that  ‘  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
‘  in  large  masses,  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  disorganiza- 
‘  tion  of  society  in  these  kingdoms.’  t  That  ‘  the  English  Poor- 

*  Law  has  been  beneficial  by  checking  luxury  and  arresting 

*  wealth.’  §  That  ‘  the  advance  of  capital,  knowledge,  skill,  and 

*  industry,  produce  an  accumulation  of  wealth  and  a  diffusion  of 

*  luxury,  of  which  the  certain  result  is  a  revolution,  that  is,  a 

*  dissolution  of  society  into  its  original  elements,  when  men  were 

*  all  equal,  and  property  and  social  laws  had  no  fixed  and  settled 

*  existence.’  0  *  I  would  therefore,’  he  says,  *  adopt  a  sumptu- 

*  ary  law,  or  a  law  of  Ostracism,  or,  if  not  those  laws,  I  would 

*  surely  seek  a  poor-law  to  check  the  progress  of  society  on  its 
‘  road  to  ruin.’ 

But  from  his  Poor-Law,  he  carefully  excludes  the  right  to  re¬ 
lief.  To  the  objection,  that  *  a  legal  provision  for  the  poor  in- 
‘  vites  to  idleness,  and  renders  the  poor  improvident,’  he  answers, 
‘  Why  is  this  objection  brought  forward  ?  why  are  we  to  be  em- 

*  ployed  in  combating  an  error  which  does  not  concern  us  ? 
‘  Who  has  thought  of  introducing  into  Ireland  a  system  of  poor- 

*  laws  which  would  vest  in  the  improvident  a  right  to  subsistence 
‘  at  the  public  cost  ?  The  objection  is  applicable  only  to  such 
‘  a  system  as  would  entitle  every  man,  poor  and  without  em- 

*  ployment,  to  claim  from  the  magistrate  as  a  matter  of  right,  sub- 
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*  sistence  for  himself  and  his  family.  Such  a  system  exists  in 

*  England,  but  is  not  proposed  by  any  person  as  adapted  to  the 

*  present  state  of  Ireland.*  Ho  friend  to  the  Irish  poor  eon- 

*  templates  the  introduction  into  Ireland  of  the  English  poor-laws. 

*  It  is  proposed  to  withhold  all  recognition  of  a  right  to  relief 

*  and  thus  to  shut  out  unworthy  claimants.’  t  Such  were  the 
opinions  of  Mr  Scrope’s  third  authority,  Dr  Doyle. 

Before  we  finally  part  from  Mr  Scrope,  we  must  add  some 
remarks  on  the  few  argumentative  parts  of  his  Pamphlet,  and 
some  on  its  general  tone. 

‘  Ireland,’  he  repeats  over  and  over,  ‘  now  supports  her  entire 
‘  population  ;  badly  enough,  but  still  somehow,  and  by  some- 

*  body,  they  are  now  supported.  My  proposal  is  to  put  the 

*  burthen  on  the  right  shoulders.’  t  So,  because  the  Irish 
labouring  population  are  now  supported,  because  by  severe 
economy  they  get  a  maintenance  so  poor  that  he  calls  it  starva¬ 
tion,  he  infers,  that  it  is  practicable  to  give  them  an  adequate 
maintenance  ; — such  a  maintenance  as  the  state,  if  it  undertake 
the  business  at  all,  must  provide ;  and  to  give  them  that  mainte¬ 
nance  at  the  expense  of  a  single  portion  of  the  community — the 
landlords.  Because,  with  the  foresight,  the  privation's,  the  shifts, 
and  the  expedients  by  which  an  independent  labourer  earns 
and  applies  his  pittance — getting  sixpence  a-day  and  living  on 
it — he  infers,  that  the  landlords  can,  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  compelled,  to  give  them  as  a  matter  of  right,  in  return  for 
labour  which  will  not  be  remunerative,  ‘  sufficient  wages  to  sup- 
‘  port  a  family.’  As  well  might  he  say,  *  England  now  supports 
‘  18,000,000  persons.  Why  should  she  not  have  a  standing 
‘  army  of  1,500,000  of  men  ?  She  supports  them  as  labourers; 
‘  why  should  she  not  support  them  as  soldiers  ?  ’  But  this  com¬ 
parison  would  be  too  favourable  to  Mr  Scrope.  First,  because 
instead  of  costing  more,  it  costs  less  to  maintain  an  English 
soldier  than  an  English  labourer.  To  represent  fairly  the 
absurdity  of  Mr  Scrope’s  proposal,  we  must  suppose,  that  while 
an  English  labourer  costs  two  shillings  a-day,  a  soldier  costs  four 
shillings.  And,  secondly,  because  the  expense  would  be  thrown 
on  the  whole  income  of  England,  that  is  to  say,  on  a  fund 
amounting  annually  to  about  L.300,000,000,  Mr  Scrope’s  two 
million  and  a  half  of  poor  are  to  be  maintained  by  a  fund  of 
about  L.  10,000,000  a-year. 

Another  ground  on  which  Mr  Scrope  rests  the  practicability 
of  his  scheme,  is  the  export  of  food  from  Ireland.  ‘  A  country,’ 
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he  says,  *  which  exports  annually  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  mil- 

*  lions  worth  of  food  in  corn,  butter,  pork,  swine,  sheep  and 

*  cattle,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  deficient  in  food.’  *  As  well 
might  he  have  said,  the  hand-loom  weavers  of  Dublin,  who 
annually  export  many  thousand  yards  of  costly  tabinets,  cannot 
be  said  to  be  in  want  of  clothing.  There  can  be  no  want  of 
food  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  or  they  would  not  export 
their  black  cattle.  The  Poles  must  have  an  abundance  of 
wheat,  or  the  warehouses  of  Dantzic  would  not  be  filled  with 
it.  It  is  precisely  because  they  want  food,  that  the  Scotch 
export  their  cattle,  the  Poles  their  wheat,  and  the  Irish  their 
swine  and  sheep.  To  export  its  raw  produce  may  sometimes  be 
the  privilege  of  a  rich  country,  which  produces,  like  Ame¬ 
rica,  more  than  it  wants,  but  is  always  the  necessity  of  a  poor 
country.  Poland  does  not  produce  more  wheat  than  her  people 
could  consume.  She  does  not  produce  so  much  ;  but  they  can¬ 
not  afford  to  eat  it ;  they  export  it,  and  live  on  rye.  So  the 
occupier  of  a  rood  of  land  near  a  town  may  be  miserably  poor, 
yet  send  to  the  town  every  year  L.10  worth  of  food.  He  may 
grow  asparagus  while  he  is  starving.  As  long  as  Ireland  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  agricultural,  and  to  feed  on  potatoes,  and  as  long 
as  property  in  land  is  allowed  to  exist  there,  Ireland  will  export 
corn,  butter,  swine,  sheep,  and  cattle.  But  this  exportation 
shows  not  her  riches,  but  her  poverty.  So  far  from  showing  her 

Eower  to  support  the  burthen  which  Mr  Scrope  would  throw  on 
er,  its  shows  her  inability. 

We  said  that  we  had  some  remarks  to  make  on  the  general 
tone  of  Mr  Scrope’s  ‘  Letters.’  That  tone  we  cannot  avoid  calling 
anarchical.  If  bis  advice  be  rejected,  insurrection  and  revo¬ 
lution  are  not  only  predicted,  but  justified.  We  are  tuld, 
that, — 

‘  But  for  the  peculiar  circumstance  of  her  close  geographical  con¬ 
nexion  with  a  country  so  powerful,  tranquil,  and,  on  the  whole,  well 
governed,  as  Britain,  Ireland  would  long  since  have  righted  herself  by 
a  revolution.  The  peasantry  of  France  were  not  half  so  much  oppress¬ 
ed  by  their  landlords  and  the  law  of  the  “  Ancien  Regime'*  as  those  of 
Ireland  are  now  by  her  existing  regime,  which  no  one  can  doubt  de¬ 
pends  on  English  bayonets  alone  for  its  continuance.  But  this  long 
peace  may  not  last  much  longer,  and  that  a  war  would  be  followed  by 
an  insurrection  in  Ireland,  who  can  doubt  ?  and  even  now  it  only  re¬ 
quires  a  word  from  Conciliation  Hall,  one  bint  from  the  Catholic  altars 
of  Ireland,  to  cause  a  passive  resistance  to  rent  from  one  end  of  the 
island  to  the  other,  which  would  make  it  as  impossible  to  collect  any  rents, 
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as  it  was  to  you  to  collect  tithes  in  1834,  with  all  the  police  and  troops 
you  had  at  your  disposal.  Remember  that  the  lands  of  France  have  been 
divided  among  four  millions  of  proprietors  in  fee,  since  her  revolution  ; — 
while  Ireland  has  but  a  few  thousand,  if  so  many,  landowners — that  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  Switzerland,  and  Norway  belong  to  small  proprietors — that, 
within  our  own  memory,  the  peasantry  of  all  the  north  of  Europe,  Prussia, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  Germany,  have  been,  by  a  revolution  in  their 
territorial  law,  made  owners  of  the  lands  they  before  tilled  as  serfs. 
Even  at  this  moment,  the  peasantry  of  Gallicia  and  Poland  are  in  arms 
against  their  landlords  with  similar  objects  in  view,  and  have  murdered 
many,  and  burnt  their  chateaux.  In  Ireland,  a  signal  only  is  wanting 
to  commence  something  of  the  sort. 

*  I  repeat,  it  is  no  time  for  temporising  expedients  and  half  mea¬ 
sures. 

‘  The  Irish  people  must  be  fed  from  the  resources  of  Ireland,  and 
employed  in  providing  those  very  resources  from  her  fertile,  but  neglect¬ 
ed  soil.  The  Irish  landlords  will  not  do  this — cannot  do  it — at  any  rate, 
have  not  done  it,  or  shown  any  disposition  to  do  it.  Then,  the  State 
must  step  in  and  compel  them  to  do  it,  or  do  it  far  them  at  their  ex¬ 
pense'  * 

*  Let  the  landlords  of  Ireland,’ (he  adds,)  <  not  force  the  friends  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  humanity  to  inquire  too  closely  into  their  title  to  unconditional 
sovereignty,  over  the  fair  fields  and  native  population  of  Ireland.  Let 
them  remember  that  their  claim  rests  in  most  cases  upon  confiscations, 
not  very  remote,  for  the  beneGt  of  the  few.  Let  them  beware  pf  pro¬ 
voking  a  real  confiscation  for  the  benefit  of  the  many.  Salus  popdli 
suprema  lex  est.  No  vague  declamation  about  the  sacredness  of  title- 
deeds  and  grants  will  satisfy  the  public  mind.  Every  day  these 
“  sacred  ”  rights  are  invaded  by  parliamentary  legislation,  at  the  in- 
stance  of  speculating  companies,  pleading  only  a  very  remote  public  in¬ 
terest  in  their  favour. 

*  But  we  live  in  an  age  when  interferences  on  a  much  larger  scale 
have  been  frequent.  Do  yon,  does  any  intelligent  Irish  landlord,  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  recent  examples  of  violent,  but  ultimately  most 
beneficial  revolutions  in  the  tenure  of  land  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe — with  a  knowledge  of  the  still  unforgotten  and  traditionary 
memories  current  among  the  Irish  peasantry,  of  the  forcible  disposses¬ 
sions,  at  no  very  remote  historical  periods,  of  former  races  of  proprietors 
— with  a  knowledge  of  what  is  passing  now  in  Ireland,  of  the  tone  of 
its  must  popular  periodicals,  the  temper  of  its  masses,  the  difficulty  with 
which  they  are  at  present  restrained  by  their  cautious  leaders,  and  still 
more  active,  unwearied,  and  influential  priesthood,  from  actual  insurrec¬ 
tion,  or  a  combined  resistance  to  the  law,  the  end  of  which  none  can 
foresee — I  ask,  can  you  or  any  one  expect  to  be  able  long  to  maintain 
the  present  state  of  the  territorial  law  ?  If  no  milder  means  can  be 
obtained  from  the  prudence  and  sense  of  justice  of  the  legislature,  for 
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relieving  the  people  of  Ireland  from  the  grinding  oppression  and  shock* 
ing  mibery  tiiey  now  endure,  you  will  erelong  had  many  friends  of  bn* 
maniiy  advocate  and  justify  a  division  of  the  lands  of  the  country 
among  its  inhabitants,  as  fraught  with  less  evil  than  the  continuance  of 
the  present  frightful  state  of  society  there. 

‘  My  advice  to  the  landlords  of  Ireland  is,  to  “  set  their  house  in 
order,”  in  preparation  fur  what  may  happen.  Secure,  at  least,  the  masses 
in  support  of  law  and  order,  by  an  act  of  bare  justice,  that  ought  never 
to  have  been  denied  to  them — that  should  have  formed  a  primary  ele¬ 
ment  in  your  judicial  code — by  affording  them  a  legal  guarantee  for  ex¬ 
istence  on  the  surface  of  their  native  land.’  * 

Mr  Serope’s  doctrine  is  just  this — That  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
landlords  of  a  country,  to  provide  employment  and  subsistence 
for  all  whom  they  find  on  the  surface  of  their  land.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  their  residence  there  be  useful  or  mischievous, 
whether  their  number  be  adequate  or  excessive,  whether  they 
be  prudent  or  improvident,  frugal  or  wasteful,  industrious 
or  idle.  It  does  not  matter  whether  their  presence  have  been 
invited  or  connived  at,  or  even  forbidden,  by  the  person  who 
chooses  to  call  himself  owner  of  the  soil.  They  may  have  mul¬ 
tiplied  there  while  the  land  was  in  the  hands  of  a  middleman,  or 
have  been  introduced  in  defiance  of  covenants  against  subletting, 
or  may  be  mere  squatters  without  a  pretence  to  title.  But  they 
are  there;  and  ‘  the  due  maintenance  of  the  population  is  a  primary 
‘  condition  inherent  in  the  principle  of  the  law  under  which  the 

*  owners  of  landed  property  hold  their  estates.’ f  It  may  be  im¬ 
possible  to  find  for  them  remunerative  employment.  Then,  let 
them  be  employed  on  what  is  not  remunerative,  piers,  harbours, 
and  public  buildings.  The  expense  of  maintaining  them  swal¬ 
low's  up  the  whole  rent.  Then,  let  the  estate  be  divided  among 
them.  ‘  The  people  are  to  be  fed  and  employed.  If  the  land- 

*  lords  have  the  power  and  the  will  to  perform  this  duty,  well. 

*  If  they  will  not  do  it,  or  cannot  do  it,  or  have  not  done  it,  the 
‘  Stale  must  step  in  and  compel  them  to  do  it,  or  do  it  for  them 
‘  at  their  expense.  If  the  State  refuse  or  neglect  to  perform  this 

*  office,  the  people  must  right  themselves  by  a  Revolution.’ 
Doctrines  more  subversive  of  property,  and  therefore  more  sub¬ 
versive  of  government — of  civilization,  and  of  human  morality 
and  happiness,  were  never  proclaimed  by  Fourrier  or  by  Owen, 
by  Robespierre  or  by  Babcuf. 

We  do  not  accuse  Mr  Scrope  of  being  consciously  an  anarch¬ 
ist.  We  believe  him,  indeed  we  know  him,  to  be  a  man  whose 
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intentions  are  excellent ;  and  whose  views  and  opinions  on  sub¬ 
jects  unconnected  with  Poor-Laws  are  enlightened.  But  living 
among  the  abuses  of  the  English  poor-laws  has  pauperized  his 
mind.  He  belongs  to  the  class  described  by  the  English  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Inquiry  as  unfitted,  by  their  familiarity  with  the 
vices  of  the  English  system,  to  understand  the  principles  on 
which  a  Poor-Law  ought  to  be  based. 

‘  To  suppose,’  (say  the  Commissioners,)  ‘  that  the  poor  are  the  proper 
managers  of  their  own  concerns ;  that  a  man’s  wages  ought  to  depend 
on  his  services,  not  on  his  wants ;  that  the  earnings  of  an  ordinary 
labourer  are  naturally  equal  to  the  support  of  an  ordinary  family  ;  that 
the  welfare  of  that  family  naturally  depends  on  his  conduct ;  that  he  is 
bound  to  exercise  any  sort  of  prudence  or  economy  ;  that  any  thing  is 
to  be  hoped  from  voluntary  charity  ; — these  are  views  which  many  of 
those  who  have  long  resided  in  pauperised  districts  seem  to  reject  as 
too  absurd  fur  formal  refutation.’ 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  there  is  a  mode  of  extending  the 
Irish  Poor-Law,  to  which  the  objections  which  we  have  opposed 
to  Mr  Scrope’s  scheme  do  not  apply.  Some  of  those  who  admit 
that  to  give  a  right  to  relief  would  be  ruinous,  think  that  a  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  to  afford  out-door  relief,  out  of  the  rates,  might  be 
entrusted  to  the  guardians.  It  is  true  that  the  objections  to  this 
plan  and  to  Mr  Scrope’s  are  not  the  same ;  but  though  diffe¬ 
rent  in  kind,  they  are  not  less  in  degree.  If  we  had  to  choose 
between  the  two,  we  had  rather,  on  the  whole,  pass  an  act  em¬ 
bodying  Mr  Scrope’s  proposal.  The  mischief  of  such  a  law 
would  be  apparent  the  instant  it  was  attempted  to  be  executed. 
Kates  of  fifteen  or  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound,  must  immedi¬ 
ately  be  levied.  Improvement  would  cease,  farms  would  be 
^iven  up,  those  who  now  pay  rates  would  have  to  receive  relief 
instead  of  contributing  to  it,  voluntary  employment  would  be  at 
an  end,  estates  would  be  abandoned,  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
would  be  besieged,  like  Mr  Jeston  at  Cholesbury,  by  the  appli¬ 
cants  for  food — :numbered  not  by  hundreds  but  by  thousands, 
demanding  it  not  as  a  favour  but  as  a  right — and,  after  a  period 
of  misery,  and  probably  of  riot  and  outrage,  such  as  even  Ireland 
has  never  suffered,  the  law  would  be  repealed  by  acclamation. 
The  evils  of  a  discretionary  power  of  out-door  relief  would  be 
gradual.  They  would  advance  in  Ireland,  as  they  did  in  Eng¬ 
land,  by  steps,  with  this  difference  only,  that  their  progress  woiud 
be  far  more  rapid.  But  though  comparatively  rapid,  the  progress 
would  be  slow  enough  to  render  the  mischief  irremediable.  The 
disease  would  have  .time  to  become  organic  before  it  became 
alarming. 

The  difficult  problem — How  public  relief  may  be  best  afforded. 
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has  exercised  the  minds  of  all  reflecting  men,  for  the  last  two 
hundred  years.  On  no  question  in  political  science  have  the 
facts  been  so  abundant,  or  so  carefully  collected  and  arranged,  or 
made  matter  of  such  diligent  comment.  The  subject  is  far  from 
exhausted  ;  but  a  few  leading  principles  have  been  established. 
One  is,  that  public  and  private  charity  must  be  governed  by  rules, 
so  different  as  to  have  little  in  common.  Both  indeed  may  be 
misdirected,  but  only  one  of  them  can  be  corrupt.  A  man  who 
gives  from  his  own  purse  may  be  mistaken  :  he  may  be  too  indo¬ 
lent,  or  too  busy,  to  enquire  as  to  the  facts  which  form  the  case 
of  the  applicant,  or  too  ignorant  to  know  how  to  deal  with  them  ; 
hut  his  motives  at  least  must  be  pure.  All  that  he  gives  is  taken 
from  his  own  means  of  enjoyment.  The  man  who  gives  out  of 
his  neighbour's  purse,  makes  no  sacrifice  whatever.  He  indulges 
his  sympathy  without  expense.  It  is  obvious  that  this  alone  may 
be  the  source  of  unbounded  profuseness.  Nemo  tarn  parens  quin 
prodigus  ex  alieno.  But  other  motives  soon  step  in.  He  finds 
that  popularity  and  influence  can  be  obtained ;  that  his  depen¬ 
dents  or  relations  can  be  provided  for ;  that  his  tenants  and  debt¬ 
ors  may  be  rendered  solvent ;  that  his  customers  may  be  supplied 
with  funds,  and  his  labourers  with  wages.  Hence  came  the 
mal-administration  which  brought  England  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
Experience  has  now  taught  us  a  further  principle,  namely,  that 
the  check  must  be  imposed,  not  on  the  giver  but  on  the  receiver  ; 
that  the  extension  of  relief  to  unfit  objects  must  be  prevented,  by 
requiring  it  to  be  accompanied  by  conditions  to  which  none  but 
fit  objects  will  submit ;  and  for  this  purpose,  that  public  relief 
must  be  so  administered  as  to  render  the  situation  of  its  recipient 
less  eligible  than  independence. 

This  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  private  and  public  charity 
most  remarkably  differ.  Private  charity  strives  to  prevent  its 
gifts  from  occasioning  pain.  It  hides  them  from  the  world,  and 
even  from  the  object  himself.  It  disguises  them  in  the  form  of 
loan,  or  of  employment.  It  wishes  him  to  believe  that  what  is 
really  a  gift  is  a  payment,  the  result  not  of  his  poverty,  but  of 
his  industry  and  good  conduct.  When  it  neglects  or  fails  to  do 
this,  and  makes  mere  indigence  the  notorious  ground  of  relief, 
it  produces  many  of  the  evil  results  of  ill-administered  public 
charity.  It  offers  a  premium  for  indigence,  and  therefore  for 
the  idleness,  waste,  and  improvidence,  which  are  the  principal 
causes  of  indigence.  It  creates  more  destitution  than  it  relieves. 

Public  charity,  on  the  contrary,  must  necessarily  be  open  and 
avowed.  Its  distributors  deal  with  other  men’s  property;  they 
are  the  guardians  of  a  public  fund.  To  escape  the  grossest 
jobbing  and  partiality,  they  must  act  on  fixed  principles.  Their 
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duty  is  not  to  reward  industry  or  good  conduct,  but  to  relieve 
indigence.  In  attempting  to  perform  this  duty,  they  incur  two 
great  dangers.  First,  that  indigence  will  be  simulated ;  and 
secondly,  that  when  real,  it  will  have  been  occasioned  or  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  prospect  of  relief. 

The  labouring  population  of  every  country  is  condemned  by 
nature  to  a  life,  which  is  one  struggle  against  want. 

<  Si  brachia  forte  remisit 
Ast  ilium  in  prseceps  proni  fert  alveus  amnis.’ 

Hunger  and  cold  are  the  punishments  by  which  she  represses  im¬ 
providence  and  sloth.  If  we  remove  those  punishments,  we  must 
substitute  other  means  of  repression.  The  pauper  must  purchase 
by  some  other  sacrifice  his  immunity  from  the  ordinary  obliga¬ 
tions  of  life  ;  or,  in  other  words,  we  repeat  it,  his  situation  must 
be  rendered  less  eligible  than  that  of  the  independent  labourer. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  is  not  done,  if  the  relief  is  afforded  to  him 
as  a  supplement  to  his  other  means  of  subsistence.  If  the  Union 
pay  the  rent  of  his  cottage,  or  give  him  allowance  in  aid  of  his 
wages,  or  head-money  for  his  children,  such  relief  is  all  pure  gain 
to  him.  Without  adverting  to  its  other  fatal  consequences,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  renders  his  situation,  instead  of  lesseligible, 
more  eligible  than  that  of  the  independent  labourer.  The  union, 
therefore,  must  take  possession  of  him.  It  cannot  allow  him  to 
be  a  farmer  or  a  labourer  on  his  own  account.  It  must  provide, 
therefore,  for  his  whole  maintenance,  and  that  of  his  family. 
And  that  maintenance  cannot  even  in  England  be  less  abundant 
than  that  of  an  average  labourer.  In  Ireland,  public  opinion 
would  require  it  to  be  even  more  abundant.  The  standard  of 
wants,  to  which  the  low  civilization  of  the  Irish  labourer  has 
accustomed  him,  is  so  depressed,  that  the  guardians  would  be  exe¬ 
crated  if  they  used  it  as  a  scale.  What  other  modes  then  remain, 
by  which  the  object  may  be  effected  ?  only  two  have  been  sug¬ 
gested — Confinement  in  a  Workhouse,  and  Public  Labour. 

The  propriety  of  enabling  the  guardians,  at  their  discretion,  to 
afford  relief  to  the  able-bodied  and  their  families  in  the  work- 
house,  need  not  now  be  considered.  They  have  that  power  by 
the  e.xisting  law.  The  question  is,  can  they,  without  sacrificing 
the  principle  that  relief  must  be  made  less  eligible  than  inde¬ 
pendence,  be  allowed  to  relieve  them  on  the  terms  of  their  being 
employed  on  public  labour.  To  render  that  labour  less  eligible 
than  independence,  it  must  be  worse  paid,  or  more  severe,  or 
degrading.  Worse  paid  we  have  shown  that  it  cannot  be.  More 
severe  it  may  be  made  in  a  few  instances.  A  tailor  may  be  easily 
fatigued  by  setting  him  to  break  stones,  or  a  weaver  by  forcing 
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him  to  dig ;  but  an  agricultural  labourer,  and  such  are  the  bulk 
of  the  Irish  poor,  cannot  be  forced  to  work  for  the  public  harder 
than  be  works  for  a  master,  or  so  hard.  Even  the  convicts  in 
our  dockyards,  who  laboured  under  the  eye  of  vigilant  superin¬ 
tendents,  and  with  the  lash  always  before  them,  never  did  more 
than  one- third  of  the  work  which  would  have  been  performed 
by  workmen  stimulated  by  wages.  Degrading,  without  doubt, 
the  employment  might  be  made.  The  paupers  might  be  har¬ 
nessed,  as  our  own  were,  to  carts;  they  might  be  sent,  as  our  own 
were,  ten  miles  to  carry  an  ear  of  wheat  and  bring  back  an  ear  of 
barley ;  they  might  be  set  to  dig  holes  and  fill  them  up  again  ; 
but  are  these  the  terms  on  which  a  nation  ought  to  offer  its 
charity  ?  If  it  were  morally  right,  would  it  be  safe,  would  it  be 
practicable,  to  do  so  in  Ireland  ?  VVe  know  that  it  was  not  safe  to 
do  so  in  England.  If  it  were  safe,  would  it  be  justifiable?  We 
have  shown  that  parish  employment  under  any  form  is  corrupt¬ 
ing.  What  must  it  be  when  it  is  intentionally  an  instrument 
of  degradation  ? 

In  fact,  the  experiment  of  providing  relief  by  public  labour,  has 
recently  been  tried  in  Ireland.  The  late  government  endea¬ 
voured  to  provide  against  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  by  issuing 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  local  relief  Committees — to  be  expended 
in  employing  on  public  works  those  who  could  be  proved  to  have 
no  other  means  of  subsistence ;  the  wages  in  every  case  to  be 
fixed  below  the  usual  rate  of  wages  in  the  neighbourhood. 

We  have  now  before  us  an  extract  from  a  Treasury  Minute  of 
the  2Ist  July  1846-  It  states  that  the  ordinary  resort  of  Irish 
labourers  to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  participating  in  the  high 
wages  consequent  on  the  getting  in  of  the  hay  and  corn  harvest, 
has  been  in  some  parts  of  the  country  suspended ;  that  the  great 
public  works  for  the  improvement  of  the  Shannon,  and  for  the 
drainage  of  the  country,  have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  been  left 
without  workmen ;  and  that  the  people  employed  on  the  relief 
works  have  indulged  in  habits  of  indolence — preferring  the  receipt 
of  an  eleemosynary  allowance,  under  the  name  of  wages,  to  higher 
wages  proportioned  to  the  labour  performed. 

The  alarm  of  the  Treasury,  as  the  following  passage  will 
show,  was  not  without  foundation  : — * 

‘  W'e  have  delightful  summer  weather  since  Wednesday  last,  and  the 
fast  ripening  crops  of  grain  are  bending  in  all  the  fields  around  us  under 
their  glorious  burden.  Many  acres  of  corn  are  ripe  for  the  sickle,  which 


*  We  copy  this  passage  from  the  Limerick  Chronicle,  of  the  first 
week  of  August  last. 
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is  but  partially  at  work ;  and  as  another  week  of  such  genial  sunshine 
must,  at  this  season,  mature  all  the  heavy  crops  in  good  soil,  farmers 
will  require  every  assistance  of  which  the  labour  of  the  country  is 
capable  ;  but  where  cun  they  have  it,  as  the  harvest-helpers  are  employed 
by  all  the  district  relief  committees,  making  roads,  filling  gripes,  and 
cutting  hills,  a  labour  of  secondary  consideration?  There  is  just  now  a 
vital  crisis  to  the  agriculturists  of  Ireland,  and  it  should  nut  be  neglected. 
We  must  be  excused  for  citing,  only  in  its  literal  and  simple  meaning, 
those  remarkable  figurative  words,  “  the  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but 
the  labourers  are  few.”  So  it  is  with  the  harvest  which  now  loads  our 
fields. — The  admonition  is  timely.  The  farmers  are  unable  to  save  the 
crops,  wanting  those  labourers  who  have  left  their  ordinary  service  to 
seek  temporary  work  upon  hills  and  roads.  We  seriously  recommend  the 
relief  committees  to  reduce  the  number  of  handsj  and  allow  the  harvest 
work  to  proceed,  as  being  an  object  paramount  to  all  others;  and  were  it 
only  fur  a  fortnight,  to  stay  all  further  progress  on  public  works  until 
the  harvest  crop  is  saved  from  impending  danger.  Country  gentlemen,  ‘ 
magistrates,  and  clergymen  of  both  persuasions,  will  see  the  absolute 
necessity  of  attending  to  this  caution,  and  let  the  able-bodied  labourers 
return,  for  one  month  at  farthest,  to  their  usual  field  work.’ 

We  wish  that  the  preference  of  employment  as  alms  to  inde¬ 
pendent  labour — base  as  such  a  preference  is — had  been  the  worst  - 
fault  e.xhibited  by  the  Irish  in  their  new  state  of  able-bodied 
paupers.  The  same  Paper  relates  three  distinct  cases  of  outrage 
and  riot;  produced  either  by  a  diminution  of  the  supply  of 
eleemosynary  employment;  or  by  the  exaction  of  the  conditions 
on  which  it  was  supplied. 

*  Mr  Thomas  Dowling,  Steward  to  the  Board  of  Cumass,  in  this 
county,  was  dragged  out  of  his  bed  last  night  by  a  strong  party  of  armed 
men,  who  beat  him  without  mercy,  inflicting  several  wounds  on  his 
head  and  body.  His  sister,  who  strove  to  save  him  from  their  ven¬ 
geance,  received  two  severe  blows  on  the  head,  and  one  of  the  ruffians 
broke  the  stock  of  a  pistol,  in  striking  their  unfortunate  victim  on  the 
head.  Dr  Samuel  Bennett  was  called  up  after  the  party  left,  to  attend 
the  wounded  man,  whose  life  is  in  imminent  danger.  Dowling's  pre¬ 
sumed  offence  was,  that  he  acted  the  part  of  a  faithful  and  impartial 
steward. 

‘  A  number  of  armed  men,  on  Tuesday  night,  assembled  at  Coonagh, 
and  set  to  work,  cutting  a  trench  across  the  public  road ;  after  which 
they  set  up  a  stile  stone,  and  affixed  thereto  a  notice,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy  : — “Take  notice,  that  Lady  of  Curratin  has  given  a 
visit  to  the  Thenorth  libertie  to  see  how  they  are  situated  in  labour, 
and  now  she  sees  that  there  are  no  public  works  carrying  on  there,  and 
if  it  don’t  be  carried  on,  that  she  must  rebel  against  them,  and  if  the 
put  her  to  trouble  of  coming  again,  the  may  remark  the  consequences. 
Any  man  that  Lays  a  hand  to  this  job,  that  is  Done  by  her  Ladyship  he 
may  remark  the  consequences  after — but  if  the  Farmers  of  ibis  place 
enterfare  as  they  did  before  in  this  Business,  Heavins  and  Mighty  the 
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will  Get  the  Death  of  •  •  Let  no  person  touch  this  job  untel 

the  work  is  laid  out.” 

‘  A  serious  row  was  anticipated  on  the  public  works  at  Kilmallock, 
on  Thursday  last,  several  hundreds  of  persons  having  assembled  on 
Quarry>hill,  outside  the  town,  shouting  out  “  blood  or  work,”  forcing 
the  implements  out  of  the  hands  of  persons  employed  there.  The 
engineer,  Mr  Dorman,  finding  it  impossible  to  check  their  violence, 
aided  by  the  police,  under  Constable  Adderly,  found  it  expedient  to  send 
for  John  Freke  Evans,  Esq.,  J.P.,  who  was  promptly  in  attendance.  He 
called  on  the  multitude  to  desist;  aud,  after  exhorting  them  to  obedience 
to  the  laws,  and  explaining  what  the  government  had  done,  and  were 
disposed  to  do  for  them,  and  pointing  out  the  certain  evil  consequent 
upon  outrage,  concluded  amidst  shouts  of  applause,  promising  them  that 
their  wants  should  be  immediately  attended  to.  Works  to  a  large 
amount  have  been  since  ordered  fur  this  locality,  by  the  Board  of  Works.' 

In  the  last  case,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  Justice  of  the 
Peace  rewarded  the  rioters  by  a  promise,  ‘  that  their  wants 
*  should  be  immediately  attended  to.’  It  is  no  wonder  that  he 
concluded  amidst  shouts  of  applause. 

We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  this  is  the  manner  in  which 
a  discretionary  power  to  afford  out-door  relief  would  be  exer¬ 
cised.  The  guardians  would  be  deterred  by  its  danger,  its 
trouble,  and  its  expense.  They  would  abandon  the  principle 
of  making  relief  less  eligible  than  wages ;  and  resort  to  the 
popular,  the  easy,  and,  as  they  would  consider  it,  the  compara¬ 
tively  cheap  expedients  of  allowance  in  aid  of  wages,  payment 
of  rent,  and  head-money  for  children.  We  know  what  were  the 
results  of  these  abuses  in  England.  Have  we  any  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  they  would  be  different  in  Ireland  ?  Have  we  not 
irresistible  grounds  for  affirming  that  the  only  difference  would 
be  that  they  would  be  less  gradual,  but  if  possible  more  calami¬ 
tous?  The  numbers  apparently  requiring  relief  would  be  much 
greater,  the  means  of  affording  it  would  be  much- smaller,  and 
the  motives  to  fraudulent  and  profuse  administration  more 
powerful.  In  England,  the  awarders  of  relief  were  the  Justices. 
They  had  no  pecuniary  motive  to  sanction  abuse.  Their  interest 
lay  the  other  way.  They  suffered  as  rate-payers  or  landlords,  and 
did  not  gain  as  employers  or  tradesmen.  The  overseer,  indeed, 
if  a  farmer  or  shopkeeper,  might  profit  by  the  relief  which  he 
gave  to  his  labourers  or  customers ;  but  he  acted  under  a  strict 
responsibility,  and  had  to  bear  the  loss  if  his  payments  were  dis¬ 
allowed.  The  bulk  of  the  Irish  guardians  are  small  farmers, 
little  removed  from  the  class  from  which  the  applicants  will  come. 
In  three  out  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland,  that  is  to  say  in 
those  in  which  tenant-right  does  not  exist,  they  are  tenants, 
forced  by  the  competition  for  land,  to  pay  the  utmost  rent  which 
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the  existing  state  of  cultivation  will  allow.  The  rates,  therefore, 
on  whomever  assessed,  will  really  be  paid  by  the  landlords — 
landlords  generally  of  a  different  race,  of  a  different  religion,  and 
of  different  politics  from  their  tenants,  with  whom  they  have 
little  intercourse  and  no  sympathy.  Will  the  elected  guardians 
resist  the  temptation  of  assisting  their  friends,  at  the  expense  of 
those  whom  they  have  been  taught  to  think  their  enemies  ?  If 
they  are  proof  against  solicitations,  will  they  also  be  proof  against 
threats  ?  Will  a  guardian  whose  house  is  roofed  with  thatch, 
feel  safe  in  belonging  to  the  economical  party  ?  What  scenes 
will  every  annual  election  of  guardians  produce,  when  the  land¬ 
lord,  feeling  that  his  whole  property  is  at  stake,  strives  to  coerce 
his  tenants  to  vote  for  his  nominees,  and  the  priest  heads  the 
partisans  of  charity  ? 

Although  we  believe,  on  grounds  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  explain,  that  to  attempt  to  provide  relief  or  employment  for 
the  Irish  Poor,  by  any  of  the  means  which  we  have  considered, 
would  be  most  mischievous,  we  yet  think  that  there  are  measures 
by  which  those  purposes  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  safely 
effected.  These  are  founded  on  the  recommendation  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  of  the  Irish  Commissioners  of  Inquiry, 
as  to  the  assistance  of  V^oluntary  Charitable  Associations. 

The  Commissioners  recommend  that  all  Associations  for  cha¬ 
ritable  purposes  be  empowered  to  put  themselves  in  connexion 
with  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners ;  that  they  then  be  bound  to 
conform  to  all  such  regulations  as  the  Commissioners  may  make 
for  their  guidance ;  that  each  association  annually  transmit  to 
the  Commissioners,  together  with  the  accounts  of  its  past  ex¬ 
penditure,  an  estimate  of  its  probable  expenditure  and  probable 
funds  for  the  ensuing  year ;  and  that  the  Commissioners  be 
authorized  to  award  to  it,  in  aid  of  its  own  funds,  such  grant  as 
they  may  think  proper.  The  grant  to  be  provided  out  of  a  rate 
to  be  levied  over  the  whole  landed  property  of  Ireland,  and 
called  in  the  Report  *  The  National  Rate,* — to  distinguish  it  from 
other  rates  imposed  on  each  district  for  its  own  local  purposes. 
It  may  be  objected  to  this  recommendation,  in  the  form  in  which 
we  have  stated  it,  that  it  gives  to  the  Commissioners  a  power  of 
directing  the  application  of  a  national  fund  to  local  purposes ; 
which,  in  the  hands  of  a  central  body,  necessarily  ignorant  of 
details,  and  liable  to  fraud,  would  always  be  suspected  of  abuse, 
and  not  unfrequently  with  reason.  This  is  true,  and,  instead  of 
enabling  the  Commissioners  to  aid  such  Associations  to  an  unli¬ 
mited  extent  out  of  a  national  rate,  we  think  that  the  aid  ought 
to  be  supplied  to  the  Associations  in  each  Union,  out  of  the  rates 
of  the  Union,  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  one-third  of  the  sum 
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yoluntarily  raised ;  and  only  on  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
guardians  present.  The  Commissioners  ought  to  be  empowered 
to  disallow  or  to  reduce  the  vote,  but  not  to  increase  it.  Such 
a  measure  could  not  do  harm.  The  amount  of  the  sum  to  be 
raised  by  rate  would  be  limited — first,  by  the  amount  voluntarily 
given — secondly,  by  the  will  of  the  guardians — and,  thirdly,  by 
the  controlling  power  of  the  Commissioners — and  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  would  prevent  its  being  applied  mischievously,  or  merely 
uselessly.  But  we  think  we  can  show  that  it  would  do  good  ; 
and  as  that  good  would  be  unmixed,  even  if  it  were  not  great, 
it  would  be  a  sufficient  motive. 

It  is  a  strong  proof  that  this  world  is  a  place  of  trial,  that 
none  of  our  affections  are  absolutely  good  or  absolutely  evil. 
The  medium  in  which  excellence  consists  may,  as  to  some 
emotions,  be  nearer  to  one  extreme,  as  to  others  to  the  other ; 
but  it  always  is  a  medium.  Even  the  malevolent  passions  may 
be  deficient,  and  the  benevolent  excessive.  Charity  is  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  general  rule.  Subjectively  considered,  that  is  to  say, 
as  respects  the  person  from  whom  relief  is  asked,  we  believe  that 
the  more  mischievous  extreme  is  deficiency.  We  believe  that 
the  man  who  systematically  rejects  every  application,  injures  his 
own  mind  more  than  he  whose  bounty  is  careless,  and  therefore 
indiscriminate.  But  objectively  considered,  that  is  to  say,  as 
respects  the  applicants  for  relief,  and  the  society  of  which  they 
form  part,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  balance  of  evil  is  on  the 
side  of  profuseness.  The  mass  of  mankind  will  not  work  for 
themselves,  save  for  themselves,  or  even  think  for  them¬ 
selves,  if  they  can  get  others  to  do  it  for  them  ;  many  will 
give  up,  and  almost  all  will  relax,  their  industry,  activity, 
and  forethought,  if  they  believe  that  a  substitute  for  their 
results  is  to  be  obtained  from  charity.  Sometimes  indigence 
will  be  counterfeited  in  the  hope  of  relief,  but  more  frequent¬ 
ly  it  will  be  actually  incurred.  The  candidate  for  alms  lives 
from  hand  to  mouth.  Whatever  he  gets  he  wastes  in  imme¬ 
diate  sensual  enjoyment,  or  hoards  in  the  form  of  money  about 
his  person.  His  claim  would  be  diminished  if  he  or  his  family 
showed  an  appearance  of  comfort.  It  would  be  diminished  if  he 
were  known  to  be  in  regular  work  as  a  labourer,  or  successful  as 
a  little  farmer  or  cottier.  Indeed  the  professed  medicant,  who 
relies  on  voluntary  alms  for  his  whole  or  his  principal  support, 
has  seldom  a  fixed  habitation.  He  would  quickly  wear  out  the 
charity  of  his  neighbours:  he  becomes  therefore  a  wanderer, 
and  hence  mendicancy  and  vagrancy  are  often  treated  as  syno- 
nimous.  The  wish  to  be  what,  in  the  language  of  the  labouring 
classes,  is  called  respectable,  to  appear  to  be  above  indigence. 
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and  even  on  the  way  to  comparative  wealth,  is  the  great  source 
of  their  improvement.  It  is  the  great  source  of  their  diligence, 
their  frugality,  their  cleanliness,  and  their  health.  When  this 
motive  is  not  merely  absent,  but  is  replaced  by  an  opposite  desire — 
when  the  object  ot  the  family  is  to  appear  miserable,  no  one  can 
doubt  the  certainty  or  the  rapidity  of  its  degradation. 

To  check  mendicancy  is  therefore  one  of  the  most  anxious 
tasks  of  a  Government,  which  strives  to  improve  the  condition  of 
its  people.  One  expedient  is  to  punish  vagrancy ;  for  vagrancy, 
as  we  have  remarked,  is  the  most  profitable  form  of  mendicancy. 
In  many  parts  of  the  Continent  the  vagrant  is  what  he  was 
formerly  in  England — an  outlaw,  hunted  down,  whipped,  and 
perhaps  enslaved  for  life.  Sometimes  the  State  endeavours  to 

f)revcnt  the  imprudence  which  leads  to  it,  by  prescribing  to  the 
abouring  classes  the  employments  which  it  thinks  most  for  their 
benefit — by  punishing  idleness,  and  by  impeding  marriage.  This 
is  what  is  called  Paternal  Government,  under  which  the  people 
are  treated  as  children,  and  denied  freedom  of  action  lest  they 
should  abuse  it.  When  these  expedients  fail,  and  they  always 
do  fail,  the  State  sometimes  tries  to  restrain  the  donor,  as  well  as 
the  recipient,  by  prohibiting  indiscriminate  alms-giving.  This 
attempt  also  uniformly  fails.  Men  will  not  co-operate  as  prose¬ 
cutors,  or  witnesses,  or  judges,  in  punishing  benevolence  however 
misdirected.  Another  expedient  is  to  give  to  all  the  destitute  a 
legal  right  to  relief ;  and  thus,  in  the  words  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  to  disarm  the  mendicant  of  his  weapon — the  plea 
of  destitution.  This  is  certainly  a  powerful  damper  of  indis¬ 
criminate  alms-giving.  It  enables  the  really  charitable  to  confine 
their  assistance  to  the  cases  which  they  have  an  opportunity 
of  examining ;  and  which  on  investigation  appear  to  deserve 
relief  different  from  that  which  the  law  affords.  And  it  gives 
to  the  busy,  the  indolent,  and  the  penurious,  an  excuse  for  indis¬ 
criminate  refusal.  But  we  have  seen  that  these  advantages, 
such  as  they  are,  are  generally  purchased  at  an  extravagant 
price.  We  have  seen  that,  unless  accompanied  by  conditions 
which,  whether  capable  or  not  of  being  enforced  in  England, 
are  certainly  inapplicable  to  Ireland,  a  right  to  relief  depend¬ 
ing  simply  on  destitution,  must  in  time  destroy  the  property 
and  the  civilisation  of  the  community,  which  has  been  blind 
enough  to  grant  it.  The  mendicancy  of  Ireland  is  frightful. 
It  scatters  contagion,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  through  the 
country.  But  its  mischiefs  seem  small,  when  we  compare  them 
to  those  which  the  pauperism  of  England  actually  produced. 
They  disappear,  when  we  compare  them  to  those  which  that 
pauperism  would  have  occasioned,  if  it  had  not  been  checked  by 
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the  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act ;  or  to  those  which  it  will  occa¬ 
sion,  if  the  influence  of  that  act  be  materially  impaired. 

If,  then,  the  evils  of  indiscriminate  charity  cannot,  at  least  in 
Ireland,  be  checked  merely  by  laws  attacking  it  directly — if  it 
be  impossible  by  direct  legislation  effectually  to  prohibit  mendi¬ 
cancy,  or  to  prevent  idleness  and  imprudence,  or  to  punish  alms¬ 
giving — and  if  to  grant  a  legal  right  to  relief  would  be  ruin,  the 
only  remaining  course  seems  to  be  that  which  we  have  propo¬ 
sed — namely,  to  encourage  Private  Charity,  but  also  to  regulate 
and  direct  it. 

There  exists,  probably,  no  European  Community,  in  which  the 
tendency  to  charity  is  so  strong,  as  it  is  among  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  It  is  strengthened  by  inveterate  habit,  by 
the  constant  presence  of  distress,  by  the  consciousness  in  the 
mass  of  the  population  that  rhey  themselves  may  have  to  implore 
it,  by  a  sense  of  religious  obligation,  by  a  belief  that  through  a 
constant  intervention  of  Providence  it  never  impoverishes  the 
giver,  by  a  reliance  on  the  efficacy  of  the  beggar’s  prayers,  and 
by  a  fear  of  divine  vengeance  attendant  upon  his  curse.  It  has 
not  been  checked  by  the  existing  provision  for  the  poor,  nor  does 
it  appear  that  any  law  can  effectually  restrain  it.  But  though  it 
cannot  be  opposed,  we  believe  that  it  may  be  guided.  VVe 
believe  that  many  of  those  who  now  throw  out  their  alms  to 
strangers,  without  knowing  whether  they  are  doing  great  good  or 
great  evil — whether  they  are  relieving  unmerited  distress  or  pro¬ 
moting  imposture,  idleness,  and  vice — would  rejoice  to  have  a 
channel  pointed  out  for  their  charity,  in  which  it  would  be  sure 
to  be  beneficial ;  and  in  which  they  would  be  able  to  superintend 
its  application,  and  to  trace  its  results.  If  the  greater  part  of 
the  fund  now  employed  in  encouraging  mendicancy,  were  merely 
destroyed — if,  like  the  gifts  of  an  I^astern  magician,  the  money 
could  turn  to  leaves  in  the  beggar’s  pocket — though  no  positive 
good  would  be  done,  much  evil  would  be  prevented.  But,  under 
the  scheme  which  we  propose,  the  purposes  to  which  the  rescued 
fund  would  be  applied  would  have  no  ordinary  utility.  They 
would  be  eminently  beneficial;  for  they  would  produce  the  same 
results  as  those  which  are  produced  by  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
human  virtues — well-regulated  private  charity. 

Compulsory  charity,  that  which  is  supported  by  assessment, 
must,  as  we  have  seen,  be  rendered  less  eligible  than  independence. 
It  must  be  made  painful,  and  therefore  is  degrading.  Private  cha¬ 
rity  need  not  interfere  with  the  habits  of  the  recipient.  It  may 
sometimes  be  made  an  incentive  to  his  industry;  it  may  some¬ 
times  be  a  reward  instead  of  a  degradation.  e  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  this  ought  to  be  its  usual  course  :  the  interference  of  the 
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higher  classes  in  the  concerns  of  the  independent  labourer,  in  any 
form  except  that  of  advice  and  sympathy,  must  be  sparingly 
exercised ;  but  the  possibility  of  such  an  interference  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  difference  between  public  and  private  charity.  Another 
important  difference  is  in  point  of  expense.  Public  charity,  as 
we  have  seen,  must  undertake  the  whole  charge  of  the  recipient. 
Private  charity  is  never  so  efficient  as  when  it  comes  in  aid  of 
his  ordinary  means;  when  it  supplies  an  unsuspected  loss;  or 
meets  an  unforeseen  emergency. 

A  plan,  in  some  respects  resembling  that  which  we  propose,  has 
for  centuries  been  acted  upon  in  Scotland ;  one-half  of  the  Church 
Collections,  which  in  many  parishes  constitute  the  whole  parochial 
fund,  might,  under  the  old  law,  be  distributed  by  the  Ministers  and 
Elders  at  their  discretion;  and  in  the  rural  districts  they  usually 
applied  discretionally  the  whole.  The  Poor-law  Inquiry  Com¬ 
missioners  for  Scotland,  recommended  that  the  whole  of  the 
Church  Collections  should  be  so  distributed.  ‘  The  Evidence,’ 
they  say,  *  demonstrates  the  advantages  which  arise  from  afford- 
‘  ing  assistance  to  persons  who  have  been  reduced  by  temporary 
‘  calamity,  so  as  to  save  them  from  sinking  in  the  world,  and 
‘  losing  their  position  in  society.  Small  sums  privately  bestowed 
‘  by  the  minister  or  elders,  whether  by  way  of  charity  or  loan, 

*  will  often  help  to  rouse  the  dormant  energies  and  sustain  the 

*  drooping  spirit;  and  by  such  well-timed  assistance  a  man  may 

*  be  enabled  to  get  over  his  difficulties  and  resume  his  station  in 
‘  the  world,  without  the  consciousness  of  having  been  degraded 

*  into  that  of  a  pauper.  In  the  case,’  they  add,  ‘  of  continued 
‘  sickness,  or  occasionally  during  a  stormy  winter,  when  field 
‘  operations  have  been  long  interrupted,  the  family  of  the  agri- 
‘  cultural  labourer  may  be  reduced  to  distress.  But  we  have 

*  found,  that  any  instance  of  distress  which  might  thus  occur, 

‘  has  been  promptly  provided  for,  by  a  judicious  exercise  on  the 
‘  part  of  the  Kirk-session,  of  the  discretionary  power  entrusted 
‘  to  them,  of  applying  for  the  relief  of  such  cases,  a  certain  pro- 
‘  portion  of  the  church-door  collections.  Besides,  it  appears 
‘  from  the  evidence,  that  when  any  such  case  has  occurred,  the 
‘  allowance  given  from  the  parochial  funds  has  been  almost 
‘  invariably  supplemented  by  the  charity  of  benevolent 
‘  neighbours.  In  as  far,  then,  as  our  observation  has 

‘  reached,  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that,  under  the 
‘  operation  of  the  existing  law,  viewed  in  connexion  with  the 
‘  exercise  of  private  charity,  with  which  it  so  admirably 
‘  harmonizes,  any  case  like  that  now  adverted  to  w’ill  be 
‘  inadequately  provided  for. 

‘  On  the  whole,  we  conceive  ourselves  to  be  warranted  in 
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*  coining  to  the  conclusion,  that,  as  regards  the  rural  parishes  of 

*  Scotland,  the  operation  of  the  present  law  makes  as  near  an 

*  approach  as  is  attainable,  under  existing  circumstances  at  least* 

*  to  the  system  of  relief  which  sound  principle  points  out  as  ap> 

‘  plicable  to  the  case  of  the  able-bodied  poor.  It  preserves  to 
‘  the  objects  relieved  their  status  in  society ;  it  keeps  the  family 

*  circle  with  all  its  invaluable  relations  unbroken;  it  administers 

*  relief  through  a  friendly  and  sympathizing  channel ;  and  it 

*  affords,  again,  to  the  affluent  members  of  the  community  both 

*  an  opportunity,  and  the  means  of  dispensing  their  charity, 

*  in  supplement  of  its  own  allowances,  with  judgment  and  dis- 
‘  crimination.  Thus,  while  it  relieves  the  wants  of  the  needy, 

*  it  excites  in  them  at  the  same  time  emotions  of  gratitude, 

‘  makes  them  realise  the  value  of  good  conduct  and  character, 

‘  probably  opens  up  to  them,  if  deserving,  in  case  of  their 

*  strength  being  impaired,  new  sources  of  employment  suited  to 

*  their  diminished  capaltilities,  and  by  ail  these  means,  and  others 

*  of  a  like  nature,  fosters  in  them  through  a  powerful  appeal  to 
‘  every  better  principle,  the  full  development  of  a  contented, 

‘  thankful,  and  independent  industry.* 

The  last  remark  which  we  have  to  make  on  the  proposals  for  ex¬ 
tending  the  Irish  Poor-Law  is,  that  so  far  as  they  are  supported  by 
a  reference  to  the  assumed  success  of  the  English  Poor-Law,  they 
are  founded  on  an  assumption,  which  may  turn  out  to  be  prema¬ 
ture.  The  evils  which  the  unamended  Law  tended  to  produce 
were  the  most  fatal  with  which  internal  causes  have  ever  threat¬ 
ened  a  civilized  nation.  They  amounted  to  no  less  than  the  ruin 
of  all  the  proprietors,  and  the  corruption  of  all  the  occupiers  and 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  For  nearly  a  century  the  mischief  went 
on  steadily  increasing.  Government  after  government  tried  vain 
expedients,  or  looked  on  in  inactive  despair.  At  length,  the 
almost  despotic  power  given  to  Lord  Grey’s  government,  by  the 
first  Reformed  Parliament,  enabled  it  to  apply  a  partial  remedy. 
The  Poor-Law  Amendment  Bill  was  passed,  and  the  plague, 
though  not  eradicated,  was  stayed.  The  remedy  might  have 
been  effectual,  if  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  had 
been  followed  ;  and  the  out-door  relief  of  the  able-bodied  prohi¬ 
bited  by  the  act.  Bnt  Lord  Grey’s  administration,  though  the 
strongest  that  we  have  ever  seen — the  strongest  that  we  are'ever 
likely  to  see — thought  itself  unable  to  resist  the  habits  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  The  general  prohibition  of  out-door  relief,  which  formed 
a  part  of  the  earlier  draughts  of  the  bill,  was  struck  out ;  and  a 
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clause  was  substituted,  enabling  the  Commissioners  to  prohibit 
or  allow  such  relief  at  their  discretion.  Out  of  the  595  unions 
into  which  England  is  divided,  they  have  issued  a  prohibitory 
order  to  478.  But  the  order  is  subject  to  so  many  exceptions, 
that,  at  the  last  return,  out  of  1,470,970  relieved,  only  215,325 
were  inmates  of  the  workhouse. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  operation  of  the  Act  has  been  subject 
to  every  form  of  unremitting,  unscrupulous  impediment.  It  was 
unavoidably  unpopular.  It  diminished  the  power  of  the  Magis¬ 
trates;  it  interfered  with  the  frauds  of  the  Vestries;  it  forced 
the  Farmer  and  the  Manufacturer  to  pay  their  own  workmen; 
and  it  offended  the  Prejudices  of  the  ignorant.  The  restrictions 
which  it  imposes  on  the  pauper  are  to  this  extent  penal.,  namely, 
that  their  object  is  to  make  pauperism  less  eligible  than  inde¬ 
pendence.  Its  advantages  are  diffused  over  the  whole  body  of 
landlords,  rate-payers,  and  labourers.  It  has  saved  the  property 
of  the  two  former,  and  the  morals  and  freedom  of  the  latter. 
The  loss  which  it  has  occasioned  is  concentrated  upon  the  com¬ 
paratively  few  whose  influence  it  has  abridged;  whose  pecula¬ 
tions  it  has  checked  ;  and  whose  powers  of  oppression  it  has 
destroyed.  The  majority,  as  is  usual,  enjoy  its  benefits  in  indolent 
silence.  The  minority  are  clamorous  and  active.  The  unhappy 
error  of  allowing  the  Commission  to  be  teinporary,  has  been  a 
new  stimulus  to  opposition,  at  every  successive  period  of  renewal. 
The  Newspaper  Press,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  been  sedu¬ 
lously  employed  to  confirm  the  prejudices,  and  inflame  the 
passions  of  the  half-educated — to  pander  to  coarse  tastes  and 
political  ignorance,  by  inveighing  against  the  separation  of  the 
sexes,  the  enforcement  of  labour,  and  the  want  of  recreation ; 
and  by  stories  of  infanticide,  on  the  refusal  of  a  pension  to  which 
the  mother  of  a  bastard  was  formerly  entitled.  Tory  candi¬ 
dates  in  tbe  counties,  arid  Radicals  in  the  towns,  have  pro¬ 
claimed  the  tyranny  of  the  Commissioners,  the  sufferings  of  the 

Eoor,  and  the  wickedness  of  treating  poverty  as  a  crime;  and 
ave  bid  for  votes  by  promising  to  restore  what  they  called,  with 
Mr  Scrope,  the  ‘  Elizabethan  Law.’  It  is  true  that  few,  per¬ 
haps  none,  were  wild  enough  to  intend  seriously  to  perform  this 
promise ;  but  many  have  had  the  weakness  to  endeavour  to  seem 
willing  to  perform  it.  This  has  given  to  the  Commons  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  hostility  to  the  amended  law.  Those  who  have  de¬ 
nounced  it  at  the  Hustings  have  thought  themselves  forced  to  carp 
at  it  in  the  House.  The  Triumvirate  has  been  a  Target  in  which 
every  demagogue  has  endeavoured  to  fix  his  arrow.  The 
Assistant  Commissioners  have  been  reduced  in  number  to  nearly 
one  half ;  and  yet  the  Commissioners  have  been  held  responsible 
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for  abuses,  which  they  have  not  been  allowed  the  means  of  detect¬ 
ing.  They  have  been  treated  after  the  Egyptian  fashion  :  the 
tale  of  bricks  has  been  increased  and  straw  refused.  They  have 
been  deprived  of  their  organs,  and  then  required  to  be  omni¬ 
scient. 

Under  the  influence  of  all  these  obstacles,  it  is  unquestionable 
that  the  administration  of  the  amended  law  is  retrograding. 
The  following  are  the  sums  expended  for  the  relief  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  poor,  from  Ladyday  1836,  when  the  Amended 
Law  may  be  said  to  have  come  into  full  operation,  until  the  last 
return : — 


1837 

L.4,044,741 

1838 

4,123,604 

1839 

4,406,907 

1840 

4,576,963 

18U 

4,760,929 

1842 

4,911,498 

1843 

5,208,027 

1644 

4,976,093 

1845 

3,039,703 

It  will  be  seen  that  during  a  period,  not  merely  of  profound 
tranquillity,  but  of  eminent  prosperity,  the  expenditure  has  gone 
on  increasing,  until,  in  eight  years,  it  has  risen  nearly  twenty-five 
per  cent.  If  its  advance  be  not  checked,  it  must  in  time  eat  away 
the  whole  rental.  And,  if  the  landlords  try  to  save  themselves  by 
shifting  the  object,  instead  of  by  repelling  the  attack  ;  if  they  try 
to  divert  it,  by  offering  to  it  Funded  Property,  or  the  Profits  of 
Trade  or  Professions,  or  the  National  Revenue  ; — if  they  weaken 
the  local  powers  and  motives  of  resistance,  and  trust  our  defence 
solely  to  central  superintendence — though  the  ruin  of  the  Land 
may  be  deferred,  the  ruin  of  the  Country  will  be  accelerated.  We 
trust  that  W'e  shall  escape  these  as  we  have  escaped  many  other 
perils  which  seemed  scarcely  avoidable  ;  but  we  must  say  that  of 
all  the  dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed,  those  connected  with  the 
Poor-Law  are  the  most  threatening.  Scotland  and  Ireland  are 
bound  to  study  the  experience  of  England,  not  as  an  incentive, 
but  as  a  warning. 

Our  plan,  which  is  merely  an  amendment  of  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  Irish  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  would  give  to 
Ireland  a  system,  in  one  respect  resembling  that  which  has  acted 
so  well  in  Scotland. 
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Art.  II — A  Selection  from  the  Speeches  and  Writings  of  the 
late  Lord  King.  With  an  Introductory  Memoir,  By  Earl 
Fortescue.  8vo.  London :  1844. 

^PnE  ingratitude  of  mankind  towards  their  benefactors  has  long 
been  notorious.  It  is  not,  indeed,  universal.  Neither 
Cromwell,  nor  Napoleon,  nor  O’Connell,  could  complain  of  ill- 
requited  service.  But  in  general  it  will  be  found  that  those 
whose  merits  have  been  promptly  and  adequately  recognised, 
have  been  men  who  have  participated  in  the  opinions  and  the 
passions  of  those  around  them.  They  have  been  statesmen,  or 
soldiers,  or  demagogues,  whose  objects  have  been  the  same  with 
those  of  their  contemporaries,  and  who  have  differed  from  them 
only  by  perceiving  more  clearly,  or  employing  more  unscrupu¬ 
lously,  the  readiest  means  of  attaining  them.  Men  of  a  higher 
moral  and  intellectual  character — men  who  are  unaffected  by  the 
prejudices  of  their  age  and  country — who  refuse  to  aid  in  grati¬ 
fying  irrational  desires,  or  in  maintaining  irrational  opinions — 
must  not  expect  power  or  even  popularity.  'They  labour  for 
posterity,  and  from  posterity  they  must  receive  their  reward. 

But  even  posterity  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  It  does  not,  in¬ 
deed,  treat  the  memory  of  those  to  whom  it  owes  its  wisdom  and 
its  prosperity  as  its  fathers  treated  their  persons.  It  does  not 
hate  or  despise,  but  it  often  neglects  or  forgets  them.  This  is 
peculiarly  the  case  where  the  services  rendered  have  been  those 
rather  of  a  Teacher  than  of  a  Legislator — where  they  have  con¬ 
sisted  in  exposing  fallacies,  softening  prejudices,  stigmatising 
selfishness,  and  preparing  in  one  generation  the  way  for  mea¬ 
sures  which  are  to  be  adopted  by  another.  The  Prophet  has  no 
honour  in  his  own  country,  nor,  unless  he  be  a  worker  of  miracles, 
in  his  own  time.  Some  think  him  a  visionary,  others  an  enthu¬ 
siast,  and  others  an  incendiary  or  an  anarchist.  But  bis  opinions 
gradually  spread.  They  are  first  accepted  by  students,  then  by 
that  portion  of  the  educated  classes  which  is  not  misled  by  politics 
or  party,  then  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  at  length  they  force 
their  way  into  the  Legislature.  The  proposed  reform  is  supported 
by  minorities  small  at  first,  but  gradually,  though  not  regularly, 
increasing.  At  last  it  becomes  an  Open  Question  in  the  Ca¬ 
binet;  and  then,  though  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  succeed  can¬ 
not  be  foreseen,  its  final  success  may  be  predicted.  The  con¬ 
stantly  recurring  inconvenience  of  debates  in  which  those 
who  sit  on  the  Treasury  Bench  have  to  answer  one  another — the 
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unceasing  pressure  from  without,  or  some  accident — a  Clare 
election,  a  Revolution  in  France,  a  Financial  deficiency,  or  a 
potatoe  disease — effects  the  conversion  of  the  head  of  the  Ministry. 
He  declares  to  his  colleagues  that  the  country  has  too  long 
suffered  from  opinions  which  he  now  finds  to  be  absurd,  and 
from  courses  which  he  now  finds  to  be  mischievous.  He  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  measures  which  he  and  they  have  spent  their 
lives  in  opposing  must  now  be  carried  by  a  united  cabinet.  It 
is  seldom  that  any  of  his  colleagues  resist.  If  any  do,  they  are 
ejected.  The  public  is  too  much  delighted  with  the  result  to 
criticise  narrowly  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  brought  about. 
Still  less  does  it  stop  to  enquire  who  they  w’cre,  who,  in  former 
times,  discovered,  or  established,  or  kept  alive  the  doctrines 
which  are  now  bringing  their  fruit.  It  allows  the  Temple  to  be 
dedicated  to  him  who  first  opened  it  for  worship  and  use.  His 
name  is  inscribed  on  the  pediment ;  his  statue  stands  in  the  por¬ 
tico;  and  after  ages  ascribe  to  him  a  fabric  which,  if  he  had  been 
listened  to,  would  never  have  been  erected.  Those  who  in¬ 
vented  the  plan,  and  dug  the  foundations,  and  raised  the  walls, 
are  forgotten,  or  remembered  only  by  political  antiquaries. 

If  the  Tract,  the  title  of  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this 
article,  had  not  been  published,  this  would  unquestionably  have 
been  the  fate  of  Lord  King.  It  may  be  his  fate  even  notwith¬ 
standing  that  publication  ;  and  it  is  in  the  hope  of  averting  such 
an  injustice  that  we  call  the  public  attention  to  its  contents. 

Lord  King  was  bom  in  1775,  succeeded  to  his  title  in  1793, 
took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1797,  and  appears  to 
have  spoken  for  the  first  time  in  1800.  From  that  time  until 
his  death  in  1833,  he  took  an  active  part  in  debate.  It  is  not 
easy  for  a  party  man,  and  Lord  King  was  a  steadfast  Whig,  to 
be  a  regular  debater,  and  always  to  conciliate  his  allegiance 
to  party  with  his  allegiance  to  truth.  It  is  not  easy  when  his 
party  is  in  power ;  it  is  still  more  difficult  when  it  is  in  opposi¬ 
tion.  For  since  a  Cabinet  is  generally  far  superior,  both  morally 
and  intellectually,  both  in  knowledge  and  in  public  spirit,  to  the 
mass  of  its  supporters,  its  measures  are  seldom  positively  wrong. 
Its  fault  consists  not  so  much  in  what  it  does,  as  in  what 
it  omits,  and  an  undiscriminating  opposition  must  therefore 
often  be  an  opposition  to  what  is  right.  We  can  suppose 
a  man  honestly  and  wisely  to  support  the  measures  of  a  go¬ 
vernment  during  a  whole  session,  and  at  the  end  to  join  in  a 
vote  of  want  of  confidence ;  just  as  we  can  suppose  a  man  to  ap¬ 
prove  separately  of  each  act  done  by  his  servant,  and  yet  to  dis¬ 
charge  him  for  gross  omissions  of  duty.  But,  to  do  this,  requires 
great  forbearance  and  freedom  from  the  party  spirit  which  is  the 
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besetting  sin  of  the  members  of  a  deliberative  assembly.  This 
difficult  task,  however,  Lord  King  appears  to  have  achieved. 
Lord  Fortescue  has  given  us  the  substance  of  between  seventy 
S  and  eighty  Speeches,  delivered  during  more  than  thirty  years. 

'  During  the  whole  of  this  long  period,  except  the  last  tw’o 

!  years  and  a  half,  and  the  brief  Whig  administration  of  1806, 

Lord  King  was  in  opposition.  And  yet  we  can  find  no 
traces  of  faction,  no  deviation  for  a  moment  from  the  straight 
line  of  truth,  either  to  excuse  the  faults,  or  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  party  with  which  he  acted.  Some  mistakes,  of  course, 
there  are.  No  man  at  the  close  of  a  long  public  life  can  look 
back  at  his  own  conduct,  and  not  discover  in  it  much  that  expe¬ 
rience  shows  to  have  been  erroneous.  But  the  amount  of  prac¬ 
tical  error  into  which  Lord  King  fell  is  marvellously  small.  It 
is  confined,  indeed,  to  his  conduct  respecting  the  Spanish  Nego¬ 
tiations  of  1822,  and  1823. 

No  one,  we  suppose,  now  questions  the  wisdom  of  Mr  Can- 
^  ning’s  conduct  of  those  Negotiations.  It  is  admitted  that  he 

I  boldly  and  decidedly  separated  the  policy  of  England  from 

'  that  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  That  to  prevent  the  invasion  of 

!  Spain  by  France,  he  interfered  by  argument  and  by  advice — 

f  remonstrated,  in  short,  by  every  means  short  of  actual  menace. 

,  That  to  employ  menace,  without  intending  to  support  it  by 

'  war,  would  have  been  degrading,  and  to  engage  in  war 

when  no  important  British  interests  were  aft’ected,  unjusti¬ 
fiable.  Lord  King,  however,  supported  Lord  Ellenborough’s 
motion  for  an  Address  to  the  Crown — declaring  that  the  honour 
and  interest  of  the  nation  had  not  been  supported  in  the  Nego¬ 
tiation,  and  expressing  an  opinion  that  more  decided  measures 
might  have  prevented  the  invasion.  He  said,  ‘  that  he  had 
‘  read  the  papers  on  the  table  with  shame,  grief,  and  dissap- 

*  pointment ;  that  he  could  not  find  in  them  one  honest  or  manly 

*  sentiment,  one  opinion  suited  to  the  occasion,  one  declaration 

*  becoming  candid  or  upright  statesmen.  He  denied  even  that 
‘  this  forbearance  was  to  be  imputed  to  prudence.  It  was 
‘  apathy  and  indifference  to  the  cause  of  Spain  and  of  liberty. 
‘  '1  o  find  a  parallel,  their  Lordships  must  go  back  to  the  times 
‘  of  the  Stuarts.’  • 

But  though  we  now  see  that  all  this  was  unjust  as  criticism, 
and  that  conduct  bottomed  on  such  feelings  would  have  been  most 
mischievous,  instead  of  wondering  that  Lord  King  should,  on  one 
occasion,  have  been  guilty  of  mistake,  we  honour  his  memory 
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•when  we  recollect  that  the  mistake  was  a  single  one,  and  arose 
from  honest  indignation  at  one  of  the  most  revolting  incidents 
in  the  long  and  calamitous  history  of  the  oppression  of  Spain  by 
France. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that,  during  a  considerable 
portion  of  Lord  King’s  political  life,  to  carry  on  honestly  a 
systematic  opposition  was  much  easier  than  it  has  since  been, 
or  than  it  had  been  for  many  years  before.  The  Percival  admi¬ 
nistration,  and  that  of  Lord  Liverpool,  until  it  was  somewhat 
liberalized  by  the  death  of  Lord  Londonderry  and  the  prepon¬ 
derance  of  Mr  Canning,  were  the  two  worst  governments  which 
this  country  has  endured  during  the  last  sixty  years.  It  was 
the  period  of  Lord  Eldon’s  ascendency,  and  bears  the  mark  of 
his  uncultivated  intellect; — his  narrow  sympathies,  his  restless 
jealousy,  his  fierce  prejudices,  his  general  ignorance  of  the  causes 
on  which  the  welfare  of  the  Empire  depended,  and  his  indifference 
to  that  welfare  even  in  the  few  cases  in  which  he  could  under¬ 
stand  the  means  by  which  it  might  have  been  promoted.  Ad¬ 
ministrations  in  which  such  a  spirit  was  predominant  were 
naturally  administrations  of  delay,  inaction,  and  repression. 
Their  object  was  to  keep  the  country  stationary,  to  support 
bribery  in  the  boroughs  and  intimidation  in  the  counties ;  to 
keep  the  Catholic  degraded,  and  the  Negro  enslaved  ;  to  restrict 
our  commerce  or  misdirect  our  industry ;  to  support  corruption 
by  patronage,  patronage  by  large  establishments,  and  large  es¬ 
tablishments  by  grinding  taxation ;  and  to  make  that  very  taxa¬ 
tion  a  plea  for  prohibitory  duties  on  the  necessaries  of  life. 
When  misgovernment  produced  distress,  and  distress  discontent, 
they  applied  their  remedies,  not  to  the  disease  but  to  the  symp¬ 
toms;  they  tried  not  to  remove  disaffection,  but  to  repress  its 
expression ;  they  prosecuted  the  Press ;  they  let  loose  the  Yeo¬ 
manry  on  public  meetings ;  and  suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Lord  King,  in  his  carelessness 
of  fame,  should  have  preserved  none  of  the  speeches  by  which 
he  opposed  these  weak  and  unscrupulous  administrations.  Lord 
Fortescue  has  gleaned  a  few  of  them  from  Hansard,  but  in  their 
abridged,  ill-connected  form,  they  are  mere  memoranda,  from 
which  the  opinions  of  the  speaker  may  be  inferred,  but  his 
powers  cannot  even  be  estimated. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  general  parliamentary  conduct  of 
Lord  King  that  we  direct  the  reader’s  special  attention. 
The  merit  of  having  been  an  intelligent,  bold,  and  unwearied 
opponent  of  misgovernment,  he  shared  with  several  others. 
His  peculiar  claim  to  our  gratitude  arises  from  his  conduct 
on  occasions  on  which  he  stood  prominent  and  nearly  alone ; 
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from  his  management  of  subjects  as  to  which  he  was  in  ad- 
•  vauce  of  public  opinion,  where  he  had  to  teach  doctrines 
now  indeed  familiar,  but  then  generally  denied,  even  by  the 
few  who  endeavoured  to  comprehend  them ;  and  to  recommend 
measures,  most  of  which  have  already  passed  into  our  legislation, 
and  the  remainder  will  have  done  so  before  these  pages  will  be 
in  type,  but  which,  when  first  proposed  by  him,  were  rejected 
us  revolutionary  extravagances. 

The  three  subjects  to  which  we  allude  are,  1.  The  Restoration 
of  the  Currency  ;  2.  the  Commutation  of  Tithes ;  and,  3.  the 
Abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

Troin  the  time  at  which  our  acquaintance  with  the  civilized 
world  begins,  until  the  seventeenth  century,  it  has  been  the  usual 
policy  of  governments  to  retain  in  their  own  hands  the  Coining  of 
Money.  To  ascertain  the  fineness  of  a  piece  of  metal  is  a  trouble* 
some  and  expensive  process.  It  cannot  therefore  pass  from  hand 
to  hand  with  the  rapidity  which  the  funetions  of  money  require, 
unless  it  curry  some  stamp  in  which  the  public  confides,  denot¬ 
ing  its  quality  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  generally  supposed 
that  none  but  a  government  could  be  intrusted  with  the  affixing 
such  a  stamp.  As  population  and  wealth  and  intercourse  in¬ 
creased,  as  men  became  known  to  one  another,  and  public 
opinion  made  fidelity  to  engagements  a  commercial  point  of 
honour,  it  was  found  that  a  promise  to  pay  a  sum  of  money 
on  demand,  signed  by  a  person  in  good  credit,  is  of  the  same 
value  as  the  money,  and  for  some  purposes  more  convenient. 
And  it  was  also  found  that  this  convenience  enables  such  pro¬ 
mises  to  circulate  as  money  for  a  considerable  time — sometimes 
two  or  three  years,  before  some  holder  requires  the  promise  to 
be  performed.  The  maker  of  such  a  promise,  or,  as  it  is  usually 
termed  Note,  is  a  borrower  who  pays  no  interest ;  and  by  employ¬ 
ing  the  fund  in  return  for  which  it  was  issued,  he  may  make  a 
profit  proportioned  to  the  average  amount  of  his  Notes  in  circu¬ 
lation.  It  is  difficult  to  perceive  the  grounds  on  which  govern¬ 
ments,  which  so  jealously  reserve  to  themselves  the  privilege 
of  coining  Metallic  Money,  should  so  frequently  and  so  easily 
have  allowed  subjects  to  coin  Paper  Money.  It  is  often  as  diffi¬ 
cult  to  ascertain  the  value  of  a  Note  as  that  of  a  Sovereign.  In¬ 
deed,  much  more  so,  since  the  senses  give  no  assistance.  Paper 
money  may  be  issued  in  excess,  which  can  scarcely  be  the  case 
as  to  metallic  money,  and  that  excess  may  be  very  mischievous. 
And  as  its  issue  is  profitable,  while  coining  metallic  money  is 
generally  a  loss,  there  is  always  a  danger  that  it  will  be  so  issued. 
But  notwithstanding  these  a  priori  grounds  for  expecting  the 
contrary,  most  governments  have  allowed  their  subjects,  or  cer- 
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tain  portions  of  their  subjects,  to  issue  notes  with  little  restraint 
or  even  superintendence.  No  European  government  has  dune 
this  more  freely  than  the  British.  It  has  gone,  indeed,  far  be¬ 
yond  mere  permission.  It  has  relieved  the  issuers  of  notes  from 
individual  responsibility,  by  creating  in  all  the  three  kingdoms 
incorporated  or  Chartered  Banks,  in  which  only  the  funds  of  the 
institution  are  liable  to  its  engagements.  At  the  time  when 
Lord  King  entered  public  life,  the  two  principal  of  these  insti¬ 
tutions,  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  had  each 
received  a  more  extraordinary  favour  from  the  government. 
Each  had  been  forbidden  to  perform  its  promises  to  pay  its  notes 
in  metallic  money,  or,  as  it  is  called,  cash. 

The  question,  whether  the  first  restriction  of  the  Bank  of 
England  was  or  was  not  justifiable,  must  be  admitted  even  now, 
with  all  the  lights  afforded  to  us  by  experience  and  by  discus¬ 
sion,  to  be  one  of  considerable  difficulty.  If  that  restriction  bad 
been  imposed  merely  to  save  the  Bank  from  the  consequences  of 
its  own  imprudence — or  merely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it 
more  easily  to  make  advances  to  the  government ;  or  if  Mr  Pitt 
had  foreseen  the  length  of  the  period  for  which  it  was  to  endure, 
the  mischiefs  that  it  would  occasion  during  its  continuance,  the 
ruin  that  might  accompany  its  termination  ;  or  the  lasting  bur¬ 
dens  that  it  would  entail — no  reproach  would  be  too  severe  for 
his  misconduct.  But  its  object  was  to  meet  a  sudden  emergency, 
a  contraction  occasioned  by  the  hoarding  of  specie,  by  the  fears 
of  immediate  invasion,  by  large  subsidies  to  foreign  powers,  and 
by  the  distress  and  want  of  confidence  produced  by  a  war,  expen¬ 
sive  and  dangerous  beyond  all  experience,  which  our  habits  were 
not  yet  formed  to  sustain,  and  which  our  leaders  had  not  yet 
learned  to  conduct. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that,  as  far  as  the  Bank  of  England 
was  concerned,  the  error  was  not  the  imposition  of  the  restriction, 
but  its  continuance.  And  even  that  continuance  was,  during.its 
first  seven  years,  in  fact  during  the  remainder  of  Mr  Pitt’s  life, 
dangerous  rather  than  mischievous.  Its  dangers  can  scarcely 
be  exaggerated.  It  enabled  the  Bank  Directors  to  change  at 
their  pleasure  the  standard  of  value  of  the  country ;  and  made  it 
their  interest,  both  as  individuals  and  as  the  governors  of  their 
corporation,  to  do  so.  They  might  have  doubled  or  quadrupled, 
or  much  more  than  quadrupled,  their  discounts,  by  charging  a 
rate  somewhat  below  the  average  rate  of  interest;  and  by  con¬ 
fining,  as  in  fact  was  their  practice,  their  discounts  to  bills  not 
having  more  than  sixty-one,  or  at  most  ninety,  days  to  run, 
they  might  have  avoided  the  possibility  of  ever  having  to  pay 
in  gold  the  notes  thus  issued.  Since,  by  ceasing  to  discount 
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within  three  months  of  the  time  at  which  cash  payments  were 
to  be  resumed,  their  notes  would  be  sure  to  come  back  to  them, 
before  that  period,  in  discharge  of  the  discounted  bills.  The 
whole  interest  would  have  been  pure  gain ;  and  we  now  know 
that  those  who  then  managed  the  Bank  were  unaware  of 
the  evils  which  such  a  conduct  must  have  produced.  In  the 
remarkable  examination  of  Mr  Whitmore  and  Mr  Pearse, 
the  Governor  and  Deputy- Governor  of  the  Bank,  before  the 
Bullion  Committee  in  1810,  they  admitted  that  in  deciding 
as  to  the  amount  which  they  should  issue,  they  never  adverted 
to  the  value  of  their  notes  in  the  precious  metals ;  they  affirmed 
that  ‘  the  price  of  bullion,  or  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges, 

‘  could  never  be  a  reason  for  lessening  the  amount  of  notes  to  be 
‘  issued.’*  They  affirmed  that  bank-notes  could  never  be  in 
excess,  provided  they  were  issued  by  discounting  bills  drawn  by 
a  real  purchaser  in  favour  of  a  real  seller,  *  since  no  one  would 
‘  pay  interest  for  a  note  that  he  did  not  want  to  make  use  of.’f 
They  were  asked,  ‘  Would  the  same  security  against  any  excess 
‘  of  issue  exist,  if  the  rate  of  discount  were  reduced  from  five  to 
four  per  cent?’  and  they  answered,  ‘  The  security  would  be 
‘  precisely  the  same.’  If  it  was  reduced  to  three  per  cent  ?  and 
they  answered,  ‘  There  would  be  no  difference.  J 

We  now  know  that  the  demands  of  commerce  for  loans  and 
discounts  at  a  rate  below  the  usual  rate  are  insatiable.  When 
the  rate  of  interest  is  five  per  cent,  the  man  who  can  borrow  at 
four  makes  a  profit  proportioned  to  the  sum  which  he  borrows. 
With  a  metallic  money,  or  with  a  paper  money  payable  in 
metallic  money,  such  transactions  do  not  add  to  the  amount  of 
the  currency,  though  they  may  enable  it  to  circulate  more 
rapidly ;  but  an  inconvertible  paper  currency  may  thus  be  in¬ 
creased  without  limit.  We  believe  that  the  Bank  of  England  is 
a  solitary  instance  of  any  approach  to  moderation  in  the  exercise 
of  such  a  power.  The  French  government  gave  such  a  power 
to  Law’s  Bank  in  February  1720.  By  the  beginning  of 
May,  they  had  issued  notes  of  the  nominal  value  of  about 
L. 1,200,000,000  sterling,  and  100  livres  in  paper  were  worth 
about  one  in  silver.  The  Freneh  government  itself  assumed 
such  a  power  in  1790.  In  1796,  they  had  issued  45,579,000,000 
francs — nominally  about  L.l, 823, 160,000  sterling;  and  100 
francs,  nominally  L.4,  were  worth  about  five  sous,  or  less  than 
three  pence  sterling.  The  paper  money  of  the  Danish  govern¬ 
ment  exchanged,  in  1813,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  in  silver  for 
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IGOO  in  paper.  In  Austria,  in  1810,  a  silver  florin  was  worth 
thirteen  lu  government  papir. 

While  the  interest  of  the  Bank  of  England  tempted  it  to 
pursue  the  same  course,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  the 
mercantile  public  was  also  urging  it  on.  The  merchants  of 
London,  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  16th  March  1797,  almost 
immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  restriction  bill,  resolved, — 

‘  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  the  accommoda- 
‘  tion  aff’orded  to  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  by  the  Bank  of 

*  England,  in  discount  of  bills  and  notes,  has  been  found  very 
‘  inadequate  to  the  present  extended  commerce  of  the  country. 

‘  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that,  without  an  exten- 

*  sion  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  kingdom,  by  discount 
‘  of  mercantile  bills  and  notes,  the  general  commerce  of  the 

*  country  will  be  exposed  to  the  most  serious,  immediate,  and 

*  alarming  evils.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that 
‘  the  recent  mark  of  confldence  reposed  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
‘  land,  by  the  respectable  associations  formed  for  receiving  their 
‘  notes,  notwithstanding  the  Order  of  Council  of  the  2(jth  of 

*  February,  has  given  the  merchants  and  traders  a  fair  claim 
‘  to  reasonable  and  necessary  accommodation.’ 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  on  the  24th  of  March  1797,  they 
resolved, — ‘  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  founded  on 
‘  their  own  individual  experience,  and  confirmed  by  fair  and 
‘  obvious  reasoning  upon  commercial  principles,  that  there  is  at 
‘  all  times,  at  the  least,  two  months’  supply  of  export  and 

*  import  merchandise  in  the  custody  of  the  merchants  and 
‘  traders.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  an  accom- 
‘  modation,  by  discount,  to  the  value  of  such  proportion  of  the 
‘  export  and  import  trade,  is  both  reasonable  and  necessary,  and 
‘  may  be  ‘afforded  without  risk  to  those  who  discount  bills  of 
‘  exchange,  representing  and  secured  by  such  property  in  the 

*  bands  of  the  merchants  and  traders.’ 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Mr  Lushington,  the  chairman 
of  the  meeting,  taken  by  the  Committee  of  Secresy,  in  1797, 
that  these  resolutions  produced  merely  promises  of  increased  ac¬ 
commodation,  when  the  Government  should  have  materially  dimi¬ 
nished  its  debt  to  the  Bank.  The  merchants,  therefore,  had  a 
further  meeting,  on  the  31st  of  March  1797,  in  which  they 
resolved, — ‘  That,  although  well  satisfied  with  the  sentiments 
‘  declared  by  the  Bank  Directors,  they  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
‘  important  to  the  mercantile  interest  of  the  country,  not  on  the 

*  ground  of  individual  accommodation,  but  upon  admitted  public 

*  principles,  that  the  practice  of  discounts  should  be  extended  to 
‘  and  continued  upon  the  scale  stated  in  the  resolutions  of  the 
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‘  24th  of  March ;  and  that,  therefore,  if  the  Bank  of  England 
.  *  be  incompetent  to  afford  this  necessary  and  reasonable  aid,  it 
*  will  be  requisite  that  some  other  public  establishment  should 
‘  be  created  to  supply  the  deficiency.’  * 

Lord  King's  first  Speech  on  the  Restriction  Act  appears  to 
have  been  made  on  the  22d  of  February  1803.  His  ‘  Thoughts 
‘  on  the  Effects  of  the  Bank  Restrictions’  are  dated  the  20th  of 
May  1803.  When  this  publication  appeared,  we  had  not  had  the 
Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee — we  had  not  had  Mr  Ricardo’s 
Pamphlets — the  subject  had  not  been  considered  year  after  year 
in  and  out  of  Parliament  by  the  ablest  men,  theoretically  and 
practically,  in  the  kingdom — and,  above  all,  we  had  not  had  the 
experience  of  the  sixteen  years  which  followed.  The  circulation 
of  the  Bank  averaged  sixteen  millions,  the  priee  of  gold  was  X4 
per  ounce,  that  of  silver  from  5s.  7d.  to  5s.  8d. ;  and  the  exchange 
in  Hamburg  varied  between  SGs.  3.  and  35s.  4. ;  that  on  Paris 
between  25s.  10.  and  25s.  2.  The  rate  of  interest  was  sta¬ 
tionary  ;  we  bad  passed  from  war  to  peace,  and  from  peace  to 
war,  without  any  great  commercial  or  monetary  crisis.  It  rc- 
*  quired  great  sagacity  to  perceive,  through  so  tranquil  a  surface, 

the  ultimate  tendencies  of  a  law  which  seemed  to  work  benefi¬ 
cially.  Lord  King’s  Essay  appreciates  so  justly  the  half-hidden 
dangers  which  surrounded  the  path  we  were  treading,  that 
it  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  1814  instead  of 
1803.  It  contains  so  full,  and  in  the  main  so  true,  an  exposition 
of  the  Theory  of  Paper  Money,  that  after  more  than  forty  years 
i  of  discussion,  there  is  little  to  add  to  it,  or  to  correct. 

As  it  is  the  most  importaitt  of  his  works,  we  will  examine  it 
rather  more  fully  than  its  length  may  at  first  sight  seem  to  war¬ 
rant. 

Lord  King  begins  by  fully  admitting  the  advantages  of  a  con¬ 
vertible  paper  currency.  Perhaps  he  rather  exaggerates  them, 
or  at  least  under-rates  the  disadvantages. 

<  It  is,’  he  says,  ‘  one  of  the  most  usual  objections  to  such  a  currency, 
that  by  introducing  a  new'  quantity  of  the  circulating  medium,  it  occa¬ 
sions  a  depreciation  of  money,  and  a  consequent  advance  of  prices  ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  writers  of  great  authority,  and  among  them 
Dr  Adam  Smith,  have  asserted,  that  as  each  portion  of  paper  displaces 
an  equal  quantity  of  coin,  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  is  not  affect¬ 
ed.  This  opinion,  though  much  nearer  the  truth  than  the  former,  and 
though  it  may  be  considered  as  true  for  all  practical  purposes,  is  not, 
however,  a  correct  representation  of  the  fact. 
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*  The  metals,  which  by  consent  of  mankind  are  used  as  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  value,  are  employed  either  in  manufactures,  or  as  current  coin, 
or  in  the  form  of  bullion,  for  effecting  the  exchanges  between  nations  ; 
and  their  value  will  consequently  depend  upon  the  degree  in  which  the 
supply  for  these  different  purposes  is  proportioned  to  the  demand.  It 
must  rise  or  fall  as  the  demand  in  each  particular  instance  is  increased  or 
diminished.  If,  for  example,  by  any  change  in  the  manners  and  customs 
of  Europe,  the  use  of  gold  and  silver-plate  should  be  entirely  laid  aside, 
the  price  of  those  metals  must,  of  course,  he  greatly  reduced.  The  sub¬ 
stitution  of  paper  for  specie  is  a  fact  of  the  same  nature,  and  has  a  simi¬ 
lar  influence  on  prices.  So  far  as  it  displaces  the  coin  which  would 
otherwise  be  employed,  it  diminishes  the  demand  for  those  metals  for  the 
purposes  of  coinage,  and  has  precisely  the  same  effect  in  reducing  their 
general  value  as  an  actual  increase  of  quantity  to  the  same  amount. 

‘  On  the  supposition,  therefore,  of  the  whole  quantity  of  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  remaining  the  same,  they  must,  in  a  certain  degree,  be  rendered  cheap 
by  every  increase  of  paper  currency.  But  as  these  metals  are  in  univer¬ 
sal  request,  and  circulate  more  generally  than  any  other  articles  of  com¬ 
merce,  the  effect  thus  produced  cannot  be  partial,  but  must  extend  to  all 
other  countries  ;  and  it  will  therefore  follow,  that  the  actual  reduction 
in  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  which  is  produced  hy  the  paper  circula¬ 
tion  of  any  particular  country,  is  in  the  proportion  of  the  amount  of  such 
circulation  to  the  whole  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  applicable  to  the 
purposes  of  coinage  and  commerce  throughout  the  world.  It  is  probable 
that  this  proportion  can  never  he  very  great,  and  experience  seems  to 
show  that  no  considerable  depreciation  is  ever  produced  in  this  manner. 
Previous  to  the  Revolution  in  France,  the  currency  of  that  extensive 
country  was  carried  on  almost  entirely  in  silver ;  and  the  rapid  emission 
of  assignats,  which  was  the  consequence  of  that  event,  must  have  very 
suddenly  withdrawn  a  considerable  quantity  of  that  metal  from  circula¬ 
tion.  Yet  this  violent  operation  does  not  appear  to  have  produced  any 
preceptible  effect  upon  prices,  or  even  upon  the  value  of  silver  in  Europe. 
The  extension  of  paper  credit,  which  takes  place  in  common  times  and 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  can  only  produce  a  very  gradual  deprecia¬ 
tion,  which,  being  shared  by  the  world  at  large,  is  nut  felt  as  an  incon¬ 
venience  by  any  particular  country.’  • 

This  is  perfectly  true  as  to  the  ultimate  effects  of  a  Paper  Cur¬ 
rency.  The  gold  and  silver  which  it  displaces  are  added  to  the 
general  stock  of  the  world.  The  two  metals  which,  next  to  iron, 
are  the  most  useful,  become  less  rare,  and  a  silver  fork,  or  a  gold 
watch,  may  be  obtained  with  less  labour  than  before.  Even  the 
general  rise  of  prices  which  accompanies  the  progress  of  the 
change  is,  on  the  whole,  beneficial.  It  is  necessarily  very  slow'. 
Lord  King  has  well  illustrated  this  by  the  example  of  the  slight 
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clfect  produced  by  the  vast  amount  of  specie  thrown  into  Europe 
by  the  French  Revolution.  And  a  slow  but  permanent  rise  of 
prices,  like  that  which  the  supply  of  gold  from  Russia  seems  now 
to  be  occasioning,  gives  activity  to  all  producers  and  dealers, 
without  materially  inconveniencing  those  whose  monied  incomes 
are  fixed.  The  world  in  general,  therefore,  is  a  gainer,  by  the 
substitution  in  any  particular  country  of  paper  for  a  portion  of 
the  coin  which  it  previously  employed.  And  that  country  itself 
gains  by  saving  the  wear  and  loss  of  coin,  and  the  interest  on  a 
portion  of  its  capital,  which,  though  eminently  useful,  was  not 
directly  productive. 

But  while  the  progress  of  substitution  is  going  on — unless 
it  be  so  gradual  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible — unless  it  be 
so  slow  as  to  act  rather  by  preventing  the  precious  metals 
from  coming  in  than  by  driving  them  out — the  country  which 
is  effecting  that  substitution  must  suffer.  It  is  only  by  means 
of  a  general  depreciation  of  its  whole  currency  that  it  can 
occasion  a  portion  of  it  to  be  exported.  The  expense  and  risk 
of  exporting  coin,  especially  silver,  are  considerable.  Until  the 
exchange  is  unfavourable  to  a  country,  in  an  amount  which  will 
pay  this  expense  and  risk,  and  afford  a  profit,  no  coin  can  be 
exported.  The  coin,  and  the  newly  introduced  paper,  must  for 
a  time  circulate  together.  The  increase  of  the  quantity  of  the 
currency,  without  an  additional  demand,  must  depress  its  value, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  price  of  labour  and  of  materials  rises.  The 
cost  of  production,  therefore,  of  native  commodities  is  increased; 
and  as  foreign  prices  have  not  increased,  they  cease  to  be  remu¬ 
nerative.  At  the  same  time  it  becomes  profitable  to  import  some 
foreign  articles  which  previously  could  be  produced  more  cheaply 
at  home.  Exports  diminish,  and  imports  increase.  The  exchange 
fulls  until  metallic  money  can  be  profitably  exported.  This  ex¬ 
port  goes  on  until  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  currency  restores 
its  value,  or,  in  other  words,  reduces  prices  to  their  natural  level. 
It  is  then,  but  not  before,  that  the  transaction  becomes  beneficiaL 
During  the  interval  there  is  certainly  great  commercial  derange¬ 
ment, — probably  ill-founded  speculation  at  one  time,  and  at  an¬ 
other  ill-founded  depression.  While  prices  are  rising,  operations 
are  begun,  and  perhaps  completed,  and  engagements  contracted, 
which  can  succeed,  or  be  performed,  only  on  the  supposition  that 
the  rise  will  increase,  or  at  least  be  permanent.  While  prices 
are  falling,  undertakings,  however  judicious,  of  which  the  returns 
are  slow,  and  which  require,  therefore,  immediate  support,  are 
in  danger  of  being  abandoned  ;  in  consequence  of  the  general 
want  of  confidence,  and  therefore  of  the  credit  which  depends  on 
confidence.  And  those  of  which  the  returns  are  quick  may  be- 
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come  ruinous,  since  the  money  returned  may  often  be  less  than 
the  money  advanced. 

Lord  King  then  lays  down,  that  a  Paper  Currency  can  be  kept 
at  a  value  equal  to  that  of  the  coin  which  it  represents,  only  ‘  by 
‘  being  immediately  convertible  into  specie  at  the  option  of  the 
‘  holder.’ 

Theoretically,  it  seems  that  any  currency,  however  intrin¬ 
sically  valueless,  may  be  kept  at  its  nominal  value  by  being 
received  in  payment  of  taxes,  and  limited  to  the  amount 
required  by  the  public;  and  that  that  amount  may  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  watching  the  foreign  exchanges,  and  diminishing 
the  quantity  issued,  the  instant  it  falls  below  the  value  of 
its  supposed  foreign  equivalents.  But  this  duty  has  never 
been  perseveringly  performed  by  a  government  or  by  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  power  to  issue  inconvertible  paper  has  never 
been  granted  or  assumed  without  being  sooner  or  later 
abused.  The  same  temptations  to  over-issue  do  not  exist  with 
respect  to  a  subsidiary  currency,  which  is  not  a  legal  tender, 
except  for  very  small  sums.  The  silver  currency  of  the  British 
islands  is  inconvertible,  and  is  worth  less  than  the  silver  which 
it  represents.  As,  however,  a  small  over-issue  would  not  be 
profitable,  and  a  large  one  would  be  refused  by  the  public,  it  is 
kept  within  its  proper  limit.  But,  as  respects  the  main  currency 
of  a  country.  Lord  King’s  principle  is  practically  and  at  the 
long  run  true. 

He  then  relates  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  violation 
of  this  principle  by  the  Restriction  Act,  and  proceeds  to  state  his 
grounds  for  believing,  that  the  inconvertible  currency  created  by 
the  act  was  then  actually  depreciated,  and  that,  on  the  principles 
of  action  adopted  by  the  Bank,  a  further  depreciation  was  to  be 
expected. 

He  begins  by  noticing  an  a  priori  objection,  namely,  that  the 
additional  issue  of  bank-notes,  then  not  exceeding  five  millions, 
was  an  addition  which,  even  supposing  all  the  coin  to  be  still 
current,  the  augmented  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  country 
required.  His  answer  contains  some  statements  and  some  hints 
on  an  obscure  and  important  branch  of  Political  Economy,  which 
even  now  deserve  attention,  and  then  were  original. 

‘  It  is  clear,’  he  says,  ‘  that  the  opinion  that  an  augmented  trade 
requires  an  augmented  currency,  proceeds  entirely  upon  a  supposition 
which,  though  in  itself  very  plausible,  and  countenanced  by  several 
writers  on  political  economy,  appears  to  have  no  foundation  in  fact. 
The  argument  assumes  that  there  is  in  all  cases  some  given  proportion 
between  the  wealth  and  industry  of  a  society  and  the  amount  of  its  cur¬ 
rency,  and  that  this  proportion  is  capable  of  being  know  n  and  ascertained. 
It  is  upon  the  ground  of  these  a'-sumptions  ll;a?  Cftiuiates  have  been 
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formed  of  the  proportion  which  the  circnlating^  money  of  any  country 
hears  to  the  whole  value  of  the  annual  produce  circulated,  which  has 
been  computed  by  different  authors  at  a  fifth,  a  tenth,  a  twentieth,  and 
a  thirtieth  part  of  that  value.*  Without  inquiring  into  the  particular 
grounds  of  calculations  which  differ  so  widely  from  each  other,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  amount  of  bank-notes  now  in  circulation  bears  a 
very  small  proportion  to  the  circulating  w’eulth  of  Great  Britain;  and 
that  it  would  be  highly  probable,  on  the  principles  of  the  above  theory, 
that  the  directors,  in  their  issues  of  notes  since  the  restriction,  have  not 
exceeded  the  proper  limits. 

‘  But  it  will  he  found,  on  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  subject, 
that  the  supposition  of  a  given  ratio  in  all  cases  between  currency  and 
c«)mnierce  is  in  itself  altogether  erroneous;  and  that  there  is  no  rule  or 
standard  by  which  the  due  quantity  of  circulating  medium  in  any  country 
can  be  ascertained,  except  the  actual  demand  of  the  public.  The  requi¬ 
site  proportion  of  currency,  like  that  of  every  other  article  of  use  or 
consumption,  regulates  itself  entirely  by  this  demand,  which  differs 
materially  in  different  countries  and  states  of  society,  and  even  in  the 
same  country  at  different  times.  It  seems  at  first  sight,  from  the  greater 
number  and  amount  of  exchanges  which  take  place  in  such  a  state  of 
society,  that  a  rich  and  commercial  nation  would  require  a  much 
larger  proportional  quantity  of  the  circulating  medium  than  a  country 
distinguished  by  its  poverty  and  idleness.  Yet  the  contrary  of  this  is 
probably  the  fact.  Superior  w’ealth  and  trade  are  causes  which  oper¬ 
ate  in  themselves  to  increase  the  demand  for  currency  ;  but  they  may 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  other  circumstances.  Commercial 
nations  have  in  this  respect  a  greater  advantage  over  others  by  the  more 
skilful  and  judicious  management  of  their  currency.  The  first  step  in 
the  improved  system  of  circnlation  is  the  establishment  of  banks,  which 
diminish  the  quantity  of  current  coin  or  paper,  by  rendering  it  unne¬ 
cessary  for  individuals  to  retain  large  sums  for  their  constant  use.  A 
further  improvement  takes  place  in  the  extensive  use  of  hills  of  ex¬ 
change  and  promissory-notes,  and  of  the  drafts  of  bankers  payable  on 
demand,  by  means  of  which  all  currency  is  economized  in  perhaps  a 
still  greater  degree,  and  a  small  portion  is  made  to  perform  the  office 
of  a  much  larger.  Notwithstanding  the  superior  riches  and  industry 
of  England,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  circulating  medium,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  these  improvements,  is  much  less  in  proportion  to  its 
wealth  and  commerce  than  that  of  France,  which,  prior  to  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  was  computed  by  M.  Necker  at  ninety  millions  sterling.  No 
commercial  writer  has  ever  estimated  the  circulation  of  England  at  any 
sum  approaching  to  this  amount. 

‘  Even  in  the  same  country,  the  quantity  of  circulating  medium  re¬ 
quired  for  commercial  purposes,  is  liable  to  great  fluctuations,  and  is  very 
different  at  different  periods.  During  a  season  of  prosperity  and  confi¬ 
dence,  the  demand  for  currency,  whether  consisting  of  coin  or  paper,  is 
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much  diminished  by  the  facility  of  obtaining  credit.  The  contrary  effect 
takes  place  in  times  of  alarm  and  insecurity,  which  produce  unexpected 
calls  for  payment,  and  put  all  commercial  persons  under  the  necessity 
of  increasing  their  stock  of  currency  as  a  provision  against  contingen¬ 
cies. 

*  It  is  manifest  for  these  reasons  that  the  proportion  of  circulating 
medium  required  in  any  given  state  of  wealth  and  industry,  is  not  a 
6xed  but  a  fluctuating  and  uncertain  quantity,  which  depends  in  each 
case  upon  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  and  which  is  diminished  or 
increased  by  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  security  of  enterprise  and  of 
commercial  improvement.  The  causes  which  influence  the  demand 
are  evidently  too  complicated  to  admit  of  the  quantity  being  ascertain¬ 
ed  by  previous  computation,  or  by  any  process  of  theory.’  • 

Having  disposed  of  this  preliminary  objection,  Lord  King 
proceeds  to  state  his  reasons  for  affirming  the  existence  of  a  de¬ 
preciation.  These  are — the  Price  of  Bullion  and  the  Foreign 
Exchanges. 

The  argument  founded  on  the  price  of  bullion  is  the  least 
satisfactory  part  of  the  work.  In  the  first  place,  he  takes  the 
price  of  silver  instead  of  gold  as  the  test  of  depreciation  ;  but 
silver  is  not  the  English  standard.  When  Lord  King  wrote,  it 
could  be  legally  tendered  only  in  payment  of  sums  under  L.‘2.5 ; 
and  in  fact  it  never  was  so  abundant  as  to  be  employed,  except  as 
small  change.  To  state  that  the  mint  price  of  silver  was  5s.  'Jd., 
and  the  market  price  was  5s.  7d.,  was  merely  to  state  that  the 
relative  values  of  silver  and  gold  had  altered  since  they  were 
assumed  by  the  mint.  A  rise  in  the  price  of  gold  bullion  might 
have  been  really  important ;  but  Lord  King  does  not  seem  to 
have  perceived,  or,  if  he  perceived,  he  has  not  clearly  stated,  that 
when  we  speak  of  the  value  of  the  metal  which  is  itself  the 
standard  of  value,  we,  in  general,  merely  express  the  number  and 
weight  of  the  pieces  into  which  a  given  quantity  of  it  is  coined. 
When  we  say  that  gold  sells  for  L.3  :  17  ;  10^  an  ounce,  we  do 
not  mean  that  it  sells  for  that  amount  of  gold,  of  silver,  and  of 
copper,  but  that  in  return  for  forty  pounds  of  gold,  the  mint 
gives  1869  pieces  of  equal  fineness,  weighing  also  forty  pounds; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  forty  pounds  of  gold  are  coined  into  1869 
sovereigns.  This  is  the  state  of  things  when  coin  and  bullion  are 
equally  exportable  by  law, — when  the  coin  is  of  full  weight,  and 
the  mint  charges  nothing  for  coinage.  Coin  and  bullion  must 
then  be  of  precisely  equal  value,  and  cannot  measure  one  another. 
We  might  as  well  talk  of  the  weight  of  water  in  water,  or  of  the 
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value  of  lead  in  lead,  as  of  the  price  of  gold  in  gold.  Were  an 
ounce  of  gold  to  fall  one-tenth  of  its  present  cost  of  production, 
or  to  cost  ten  times  as  much  labour  as  it  does  now,  still,  while 
the  regulations  of  the  Mint  are  unaltered,  it  will  be  worth 
L.3:  17  :  10^. 

Of  course,  laws  may  be  enacted  by  which  coined  money  may  be 
made  more  or  less  valuable  than  bullion.  If  the  Mint  demand  a 
seignorage,  it  may  be  more  valuable.  If  it  be  forbidden  to  melt 
or  export  it,  it  may  be  less  valuable.  This  was  the  law  in  1803, 
and  had  been  so  for  centuries  before.  Whenever,  therefore,  the 
exchanges  were  against  us  sufficiently  to  allow  the  export  of 
specie,  bullion  became  rather  more  valuable  than  coin.  In  1810, 
the  difference  was  about  48.  per  ounce.*  The  market  price  of 
exportable  gold  was  90s.  per  ounce,  and  that  of  gold  the  product 
of  British  coin,  and  therefore  not  exportable,  86s.  In  May  1 803, 
and  for  more  than  a  year  before,  and  a  year  after,  no  prices  of 
gold  are  returned  by  the  Mint ;  but  on  the  13th  of  April  1804, 
the  first  quotation  which  occurs  after  the  date  of  Lord  King’s 
Publication,  when  the  Notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  amounted 
to  17,494,640,  the  price  of  foreign,  and  therefore  exportable,  gold 
was  L.4  per  ounce,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  risen  above  that 
j)rice  for  several  years.  Now,  as  the  difference  between  L.4  and 
L.3  :  17 :  10^  is  less  than  the  difference  between  the  value  of 
exportable  and  non-exportable  gold,  we  are  inclined  to  consider 
the  price  of  gold  between  J804  and  1808  as  evidence  rather 
against,  than  in  favour  of  depreciation. 

We  now  come  to  Lord  King’s  other  ground  for  aflSrming  an 
existing  depreciation — the  state  of  the  Foreign  Exchanges.  The 
second  edition  of  his  work  is  dated  the  20th  of  March  1804  ;  the 
exchange  on  Hamburg  was  then  35s.  4. ;  that  on  Paris  was 
25s.  2.  Now,  these  rates  deviate  so  little,  if  indeed  they  de¬ 
viate  at  all,  from  par,  that  they  offer  in  themselves  no  evidence 
of  depreciation.f 

Lord  King,  therefore,  was  forced  to  argue,  that  unless  our 
currency  were  depreciated,  the  exchanges  between  England  and 
the  Continent  must  be  in  our  favour,  and  that  their  being  so  low 
as  par,  therefore,  was  evidence  of  depreciation. 

‘  On  considering,’  he  says,  *  the  whole  of  the  great  commercial  system 
which  is  carried  on  by  Great  Britain  with  every  part  of  the  globe,  it  will 


*  See  Mr  Binn’s  Evidence,  p.  45,  Appendix  to  Bullion  Report, 
t  The  Bullion  Committee  estimated  the  par  between  London  and 
Hamburg  on  34s.  3^.  Report,  p.  10. 
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appear  that  there  are  circnmstances  essential  to  the  existence  of  that 
commerce,  which  involve  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  favourable  ba¬ 
lance  with  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  great  trade  with  the  East 
Indies  enjoyed  by  this  country,  almost  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  rest 
of  Europe,  creates  a  vast  annual  demand  for  silver,  which  must  be  sup- 
jilied  by  those  countries  where  silver  is  produced,  or  by  those  to  which 
it  is  forced  by  colonial  laws  and  restrictions.  The  exportation  of  silver 
is  the  most  lucrative  branch  of  the  Indian  commerce,  because  it  is  the 
commodity  which,  with  the  smallest  cost  in  Europe,  will  purchase  the 
greatest  quantity  of  labour  in  China  and  the  East  Indies.  It  is  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  profit  attending  this  branch  of  export  trade  which  constitutes 
the  principal  advantage  of  a  commercial  intercourse  with  those  countries, 
and  which  must  have  chiefly  contributed  to  enrich  the  nations  which 
have  successively  enjoyed  this  commerce. 

*  It  is,  therefore,  a  necessary  part  of  the  system  of  that  country 
which  possesses  the  greatest  share  of  this  branch  of  trade  to  draw  from 
the  rest  of  the  Western  world  that  supply  of  the  precious  metals  which 
is  annually  consigned  to  the  East.  The  direct  commerce  with  Spain  and 
Portugal,  the  countries  immediately  connected  with  the  American  mines, 
is  inadequate  to  this  purpose,  because  those  nations  have  not  a  sufficient 
demand  for  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain ;  and  recourse  must  there¬ 
fore  be  had  to  the  ditl'erent  nations  of  the  Continent,  among  whom  the 
annual  produce  of  the  mines  is  distributed  by  the  commercial  intercourse 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  with  the  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  the  imme¬ 
diate  consequence  of  this  demand  to  produce  a  balance  of  trade  and  a 
favourable  exchange ‘with  the  Continent,  which  must  necessarily  con¬ 
tinue  till  the  equilibrium  of  the  precious  metals  is  restored  between  the 
East  and  West,  and  till  silver  shall  no  longer  represent  a  greater  quantity 
of  exchangeable  commodities  in  India  than  in  Europe. 

*  So  long  as  Great  Britain  continues  to  be  the  greatest  manufacturing 
country  in  Europe,  and  to  enjoy  the  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade,  the 
balance  must  continue  in  her  favour  with  the  Continent,  unless  some 
great  revolution  should  remove  the  restraints  on  the  commerce  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  America.  If  that  event  should  ever  take  place,  and 
a  direct  intercourse  should  be  established  by  Great  Britain  with  Peru 
and  Mexico,  the  balance  of  trade  will  be  brought  to  a  level,  and  the 
average  state  of  the  exchange  will  be  at  par  between  England  and  the 
continent  of  Europe.  But  with  the  continent  of  America  the  exchange 
will  then  be  as  much  in  our  favour  as  the  whole  amount  of  the  expense 
of  conveying  the  precious  metals  from  thence  to  this  country.'  • 

The  passage  which  we  have  just  quoted  occasioned  a  contro¬ 
versy  between  Lord  King  and  this  Journal.  In  our  Article  upon 
his  Tract,  which  appeared  in  the  Number  for  July  1803,  we 
maintained,  that  the  exportation  or  importation  of  bullion  will 
f  not  affect  the  exchange  in  a  different  way  from  the  exportation 

or  importation  of  any  other  commodity. 
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*  The  real  course  of  exchange,’  we  said,  ‘  between  two  countries, 
depends  upon  the  state  of  their  reciprocal  credits  and  debits.  When 
the  real  difference  is  in  favour  of  this  country,  it  must  be  occasioned  by 
the  demand  abroad  for  bills  being  greater  than  the  supply ;  and  that 
ditference  is  no  other  than  the  premium  which  is  paid  for  bills  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  tbe  competition.  The  balance  due  to  us,  and  which  cannot 
tie  liquidated  by  means  of  bills,  may  either  be  discharged  by  sending 
bullion  to  this  country,  or  may  be  allowed  to  remain  for  a  time  unpaid. 
So  long  as  it  remains  a  permanent  debt,  the  price  of  bills  will  continue 
high — that  is,  the  course  of  exchange  will  continue  in  our  favour.  If 
the  balance  be  discharged  by  an  actual  transference  of  bullion,  the  supply 
of  bills  abroad  will  then  become  equal  to  the  demand,  and  exchange  will 
be  at  par.  But  even  w  hen  it  has  the  effect  of  liquidating  such  a  balance, 
bullion  is  only  sent  to  this  country  because  there  is  an  effectual  demand 
fur  it,  which  allows  the  importation  ;  and  it  liquidates  that  balance  in  no 
other  way  than  an  equal  import  of  any  other  commodity  for  which 
there  had  been  a  demand,  would  have  done.  The  state  of  exchange, 
therefore,  does  not  depend  upon  the  bullion  trade,  more  than  upon  that 
of  any  other  commodity ;  it  depends  entirely  on  the  balance  of  debts. 
Provided  the  whole  exports  are  no  more  than  equal,  during  a  given 
period  of  time,  to  the  whole  imports,  the  exchange  will  be  at  par, 
although  a  great  part,  the  greater  part,  or  even  the  whole  of  those 
imports,  may  have  consisted  of  bullion.  Let  it  be  supposed,  for 
example,  that  the  commerce  between  Britain  and  Portugal  had  con¬ 
sisted  wholly  of  woollen  cloths  exported  from  Britain,  and  of  nothing 
but  bullion  directly  imported  from  Portugal,  provided  the  whole  quan¬ 
tity  of  woollen  cloth  exported  was  no  more  than  equal  in  value,  annually, 
to  the  whole  quantity  of  bullion  imported,  and  that  the  reciprocal  pur¬ 
chases  were  made  upon  the  same  terms,  in  respect  of  the  length  of 
credit,  the  real  exchange  would  have  remained  steadily  at  par,  though 
we  imported  nothing  but  bullion  ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  our  import 
of  bullion  had  exceedetl  our  export  of  woollen  cloth,  or  if  the  Portu¬ 
guese  merchant  had  granted  a  more  indulgent  credit  than  he  received 
from  Britain,  the  course  of  exchange  would  then  have  been  permanently 
against  this  country,  although  we  imported  nothing  but  bullion.  The 
real  difference  of  exchange  in  our  favour,  and  which  therefore  indicated 
a  balance  of  debts  in  our  favour,  was  owing  to  that  credit  which  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  England  are  enabled  by  their  great  capitals  and  skill,  to  extend 
to  the  traders  of  almost  all  foreign  countries.’* 

Lord  King  did  us  the  honour  of  answering  us,  in  an  Appendi.x 
to  the  second  edition  of  his  Tract.  To  the  argument,  that  the 
real  difference  of  exchange  in  our  favour  was  owing  to  our  habit 
of  giving  long  credits,  he  replied  that  • 

‘  The  credit  which  is  given  by  the  English  merchants  occasions  a 
small  advance  on  the  price  of  the  goods,  and  therefore  increases  the 
value  of  the  exports.  But  such  an  increase,  when  regular  and  uniform. 


*  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  ii.  p.  219. 
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is  always  paid  for  by  an  additional  amount  of  imports,  and  cannot,  upon 
any  intelligible  principles,  permanently  atfect  the  exchange.  Long 
credit  is  always  given  by  a  rich  country,  where  the  rate  of  interest  ami 
profits  of  trade  are  low,  to  a  poor  country,  where  they  are  very  high. 
The  goods  are  sold  at  an  advanced  price,  it  being  an  accommodation  to 
the  poorer  nation  to  pay  an  advance  of  perhaps  ten  per  cent  on  a  whole 
year’s  credit,  rather  than  a  smaller  sum  at  a  shorter  date,  because  the 
merchants  of  the  latter  country,  in  consequence  of  the  high  profits  of 
trade,  can  employ  their  capital  to  greater  advantage.  But  that  such  a 
course  of  dealing  will  not  produce  any  permanent  balance  in  favour  of 
the  country  which  grants  the  accommodation,  is  evident  from  the 
example  of  the  trade  with  Ireland,  in  which  long  credit  has  always  been 
given ;  yet,  prior  to  the  restriction  of  1797,  the  exchange,  upon  an  ave¬ 
rage,  was  at  par  between  the  two  countries.  For  the  same  reasons,  in 
the  North  American  trade,  very  long  credit  is  allowed;  yet  the  ex¬ 
change  is  not  supposed,  on  the  w  hole,  to  be  much  in  favour  of  London.* 

To  the  statement,  that  the  export  or  import  of  bullion  cannot 
alTect  the  exchange  in  a  different  way  from  the  export  or  import 
of  any  other  commodity,  he  answered,  first,  that  the  export  and 
import  of  bullion  is  a  peculiar  trade ;  in  which  only  a  few  persons 
in  each  country,  and  those  making  it  their  exclusive  business, 
engage ;  and  secondly,  that  bullion  differs  from  all  other  com¬ 
modities  in  this  respect — that  it  will  any  where  pay  a  debt,  which 
other  goods  will  not. 

On  the  first  point,  we  now  feel  ourselves  bound  to  own 
that  Lord  King’s  answer  was  complete.  The  rate  of  ex¬ 
change  is  influenced,  not  by  the  state  of  credit  between  two 
places,  but  by  the  amount  of  money  which  at  that  instant  is 
passing  from  one  to  another.  Long  credit  shows  itself,  as  Lord 
King  has  well  remarked,  not  in  the  exchange  but  in  price.  On 
the  second  point,  his  reasoning  is  not  conclusive.  There  is  no 
connexion  between  his  premises  and  his  conclusion,  that  bullion 
cannot  pass  unless  the  exchange  be  unfavourable  to  the  country 
which  exports  it.  That  conclusion  we,  however,  believe  to  be 
true;  but  Lord  King,  though  he  perceived  its  truth,  did  not 
clearly  see  why  it  is  true.  This  we  will  endeavour  to  explain. 

The  peculiarity  of  bullion  is,  that  it  is  a  commodity  in 
which  every  person  in  every  civilized  nation  deals.  When¬ 
ever  two  nations  have  commercial  relations,  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  each  have  at  the  same  time  to  send  money 
to  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  other.  This  exists  with 
respect  with  no  other  commodity.  In  a  state  of  perfect  com¬ 
mercial  freedom,  persons  in  London  might  sometimes  wish  to 
export  wheat  to  Paris,  and  persons  in  Paris  wheat  to  London, 
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but  these  transactions  could  not  be  on  simultaneously. 

Macclesfield  is  now  sending  silks  to  Paris,  and  Lyons  silks  to 
London,  but  they  are  siks  of  different  kinds.  But  there  is  not 
a  day  in  the  year  in  which  it  does  not  happen  that  many  thou¬ 
sand  persons  in  London  wish  to  send  gold  to  Paris,  and  many 
thousand  persons  in  Paris  wish  to  send  gold  to  London  ;  the  gold 
being  in  each  case  one  identical  commodity.  Of  course,  it  is 
convenient  for  both  parties  to  save  this  double  transmission  ;  and 
the  commodity  being  in  all  cases  the  same,  the  saving  is  effected 
by  the  London  debtor  paying  the  London  creditor,  and  the 
Parisian  debtor  the  Parisian  creditor.  If  the  sums  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  from  each  side  are  equal,  no  money  need  actually  pass, 
and  the  exchange  therefore  is  at  par.  Under  such  a  state  of  things 
a  given  amount  of  money  in  each  country  is,  as  respects  the 
other,  of  precisely  the  same  value,  and  possesses  therefore  a  sort 
of  ubiquity.  A  man  whose  money  is  in  Paris  may  purchase 
with  it  a  London  house  as  easily  as  if  his  money  were  in  London. 

Now  this,  we  repeat,  is  a  state  of  things  peculiar  to  money. 
Every  other  commodity  has  a  peculiar  local  value.  It  rises  or 
falls  the  instant  that  it  is  moved.  It  moves,  therefore,  always 
in  the  same  direction,  from  its  place  of  production  where  it  is 
cheapest,  to  its  place  of  consumption  where  it  is  dearest.  London 
never  owes  wheat  to  Dantzig  or  deals  to  Memel :  but  it  always 
owes  gold  or  silver  to  every  country  in  Europe,  and  every  coun¬ 
try  in  Europe  owes  gold  to  London.  This  state  of  things — a 
state,  we  repeat,  peculiar  to  the  precious  metals,  and  belonging 
to  them  only  because  they  serve  as  money — enables  the  exchange 
between  two  countries,  whose  debts  immediately  payable  are 
precisely  equal,  to  be  at  par,  and  while  it  is  at  par,  no  bullion 
can  be  transmitted  from  the  one  to  the  other,  since  the  whole 
cost  of  its  transmission  would  be  a  pure  loss.  The  instant  the 
debts  due  from  one  country  to  another  exceed  its  credits  on  that 
country,  the  exchange  becomes  unfavourable  to  the  indebted 
country,  and  immediately,  as  between  those  two  countries,  bul¬ 
lion  loses  its  ubiquity.  It  falls  into  the  general  bulk  of  com¬ 
modities,  and  acquires  a  local  value — that  is  to  say,  it  becomes 
of  more  value  in  the  creditor  than  in  the  debtor  country — and 
then,  and  then  only,  it  can  be  sent  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  case  formerly  put  by  us,  of  England  sending  nothing  but 
w  oollens  to  Portugal,  and  Portugal  nothing  but  gold  to  England, 
and  yet  the  credits  between  the  two  countries  being  equal,  and 
the  exchange  at  par,  is,  we  fear,  an  impossible  supposition.  The 
exchange  being  at  par — that  is  to  say,  the  value  of  gold  being  no 
greater  in  England  than  in  Portugal — every  Portuguese  exporter 
of  gold  would  lose  the  whole  cost  of  the  transaction.  The  real 
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state  of  trade  and  of  exchange  between  the  two  countries  would 
be  this :  The  importation  of  woollens  would  bring  Portugal  into 
debt  to  England ;  the  exchange  would  be  unfavourable  to  her, 
and  she  must  pay  the  debt  in  gold.  The  transmission  of  that 
gold  would  make  the  eredits  equal ;  but  the  next  importation  of 
woollens  would  again  bring  her  into  debt;  and,  if  the  trade 
were  active,  she  would  in  feet  be  always  in  debt,  and  always 
exporting  gold.  The  relation  between  the  two  countries  would 
resemble  that  which  generally  exists  between  a  landlord  and 
tenant  in  Ireland.  The  tenant  is  always  paying  to  his  landlord, 
but  as  he  does  not  pay  one  half-year’s  rent  till  another  has 
become  due,  he  is  always  in  debt  to  him.  It  may  be  supposed, 
however,  that  such  a  trade,  if  extensive,  could  not  be  perma¬ 
nent,  since  the  aecumulation  of  money  in  the  country  exporting 
manufactures,  and  its  abstraction  from  the  country  exporting 
gold,  would  so  raise  prices  in  the  one,  and  sink  them  in  the 
other,  as  to  stop  their  commercial  intercourse.  And  this  would 
be  true,  unless  we  suppose  the  exporting  country  to  have  its 
supply  of  gold  constantly  replenished,  and  the  importing  country 
to  have  a  eonstant  drain  for  its  surplus.  Lord  King  had  the 
merit  of  perceiving  that,  when  he  wrote,  this  was  actually  the 
ease,  England  being  commercially  interposed  between  the  con¬ 
tinents  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  receiving  bullion  from  the  one 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  other.  And  he  had  the  merit  of  pre¬ 
dicting,  that  this  state  of  things  must  cease  to  be  permanent,  as 
respects  Europe,  as  soon  as  we  established  a  direct  intercourse 
with  the  mining  countries; — a  prediction  which  has  been  since 
accomplished. 

But  though  Lord  King’s  general  views  were  sound,  and  in 
some  respects  original,  the  inference  which  he  drew,  in  the  case 
before  him,  was  manifestly  unwarranted.  The  reader  will  recol¬ 
lect,  that,  when  he  wrote,  the  exchange  on  Hamburg  was 
35s.  4,,  and  on  Paris  25s.  2.  But  2.5s.  2.  was  higher  than 
it  had  ever  been  since  the  autumn  of  1790,  and  35s.  4.  was 
higher  than  that  of  1792,  which  averaged  little  above  34s.,  and 
higher  still  than  that  of  1795,  which  was  below  33s.  As  there 
could  have  been  no  depreciation  before  the  Restriction  Act,  the 
comparison  of  the  exchanges  of  1804  with  those  of  1791,  1792, 
and  1795,  though  it  may  not  e.xclude  the  possibility  of  deprecia¬ 
tion,  is  certainly  unfavourable  to  it. 

The  last  evidence  of  depreciation  mentioned  by  Lord  King,  is 
‘  the  general  increase  of  prices,  and  diminution  of  the  value  of 
‘  money.*  He  docs  not  dwell  on  it,  but  rather  alludes  to  it  as  a 
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well-known  fact,  than  as  a  premise  requiring  to  be  proved. 
Many  commodities  must  at  that  time  have  risen  in  price,  if  our 
currency  had  continued  metallic.  Some,  in  consequence  of  their 
having  been  made  the  subjects  of  speciHc  taxation,  others  from 
the  interruption  of  commerce  diminishing  the  supply,  and  others 
from  the  wants  of  war,  or  of  preparation  for  war,  increasing  the 
demand.  Such  a  rise,  however,  would  have  been  partial.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  rise  of  price,  occasioned  by  a  depreciation  of 
the  currency,  must  of  course  have  been  general:  it  must  have 
added  a  per  centage  to  all  the  other  causes  of  price.  At  the 
time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  many  important  commodities 
were  below  their  average  price.  Wheat,  for  instance,  was, — 
January  1,  1803,  ....  578.  Id. 

July  1,  1803,  ....  OOs.  4d. 

January  1,  1804,  ....  52s.  3d. 

July  1,  1804,  ....  32s.  Id. 

We  copy  from  the  second  column  of  Mr  Tooke’s  Table  of 
Prices,  (Vol.  II.  p.  397,)  the  following  prices  in  1796,  1803,  and 
1804,  of  some  other  important  commodities  of  British  produc¬ 
tion,  or  from  British  colonies  : — 

1796.  1803.  1804. 


L. 

s. 

d. 

L. 

s. 

d. 

L. 

s. 

d. 

Coffee,  per  cwt. 

5 

18 

0 

4 

12 

0 

7 

16 

0 

Cotton  Wool,  per  lb. 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

Hops,  per  cwt. 

4 

4 

0 

10 

3 

'0 

5 

10 

l» 

Indigo,  per  lb. 

9 

6 

11 

9 

0 

10 

9 

6 

11 

Iron,  per  ton, 

Butter,  (Waterford,)  1 

5 

0 

0 

5 

10 

0 

7 

0 

0 

3 

14 

0 

4 

3 

0 

3 

15 

0 

per  cwt.  j 

Silk,  per  lb. 

0 

6 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Spices,  per  lb. 

0 

12 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

4 

6 

Pepper,  per  lb. 

0 

1 

H 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

H 

Sugar,  per  cwt. 

3 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

18 

0 

Wlialebone,  per  ton. 

7 

10 

0 

uncertain. 

1 

10 

0 

Logwood,  per  ton. 

11 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

The  reader  will  suspect,  from  all  that  we  have  said,  that  we 
do  not  admit  the  generally  received  doctrine  of  a  depreciation 
of  British  currency,  coexistent  with  the  whole  period  of  the  re¬ 
striction  of  cash  payments.  We  believe,  W’ith  Mr  Tooke,  that 
depreciation  did  not  begin  until  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1808. 
The  merits  of  Lord  King’s  work  are,  that  he  early  perceived 
the  tendency  of  the  Restriction  Act.  That  he  saw  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  the  limits  which  the  bank  Directors  assigned  to  their 
issues.  That  he  urged,  with  a  force  and  a  clearness  which  have 
not  been  surpassed,  the  necessity  of  returning  to  cash  payments ; 
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and  that  he  based  his  practical  recommendations  on  theories 
generally  sound,  and  frequently  original;  and  that  he  did  this  at 
the  age  of  twenty-eight.  Its  defects  are,  that  he  was  too  ready 
to  brieve  that  what  was  probable  must  also  be  true.  That, 
finding  that  certain  effects  were  likely  to  be  produced,  he  infer¬ 
red,  on  insufficient  evidence,  that  they  had  been  already  pro¬ 
duced.  In  short,  that  he  turned  what  ought  to  have  been 
merely  a  prophecy,  and,  as  a  prophecy,  was  an  instance  of  great 
sagacity,  into  a  positive  statement. 

As  we  cannot  explain  the  moderation  of  the  Bank  during  the 
first  five  years  of  the  restriction,  by  imputing  to  its  Directors  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  by  which  their  issues  ought  to  have 
been  regulated,  we  think  that  Mr  Tooke’s  mode  of  accounting 
for  it  must  be  adopted ;  namely,  that  they  adhered  to  the  routine 
of  their  establishment,  and,  that  that  routine'  accidentally  pre¬ 
served  them  from  a  conduct  to  which  they  were  exposed,  by 
their  neglect  of  the  foreign  Exchanges  and  of  the  price  of  Bul¬ 
lion. 

This  routine  was  to  discount  at  five  per  cent  first-rate  bills, 
having  a  short  period  to  run,  and  founded,  as  we  have  seen,  on 
a  real  transaction.  But  on  such  bills,  five  per  cent  discount  was 
a  very  high  rate  of  interest.  In  ordinary  times,  they  may  be 
discounted  at  three,  or  two  and  a-half,  or  even  two  per  cent. 
The  public,  therefore,  did,  in  the  words  of  the  Directors,  con¬ 
trol  the  issues  of  the  bank.  On  the  terms  imposed  by  the 
Bank,  it  did  not  ask  for  more  than  the  Bank  could  supply,  with¬ 
out  materially  affecting  the  value  of  its  notes. 

The  fate  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  affords  an  instructive  illustration. 
In  the  blind  spirit  of  imitation  in  which  English  laws  arc  often 
imported  into  Ireland,  an  Irish  Restriction  Act  followed  immedi¬ 
ately  the  English  Act.  It  was  preceded  by  no  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  ;  indeed,  if  any  such  inquiry  had 
been  made,  the  Act  could  scarcely  have  been  passed ;  the  ex¬ 
change  between  England  and  Ireland  had  long  been,  and  then  was 
steadily  in  favour  of  Ireland  ;  there  was  no  want  of  specie,  and 
no  run  on  the  Bank  was  even  thought  of.  However,  it  was 
passed  ‘  for  the  sake  of  conformity.’  In  the  same  spirit  of  con¬ 
formity,  the  Bank  of  Ireland  discounted  good  bills,  with  sixty-one 
days  to  run,  at  five  per  cent.  But  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest 
in  Ireland  was  then  six  per  cent.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  notes  in  circulation,  which,  on  the  1st  of 
April  1797,  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  amounted 
to  L.737,‘2()8,  rose  in  the  following  progress : — 

1st  April  1798,  to  .  .  .  L.1,225,525 

-  1799,  to  .  .  .  1,737,879 
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Ist  April  1800,  to  •  .  .  2,482,162 

-  1801,  to  .  .  .  2,626,471 

-  1802,  to  .  .  .  2,816,669 

The  natural  consequences  followed.  The  exchange  on  Eng¬ 
land  fell  10  per  cent;  a  gold  guinea  sold  for  a  paper  guinea 
and  2s.  8^d.  premium  ;  all  good  silver  money  disappeared,  and 
its  place  was  supplied  by  a  base  counterfeit  coinage  worth  about 
25  per  cent  of  its  nominal  value.  The  Irish  treasury  refused 
to  take  this  coinage  from  the  post-office,  and  consequently  the 
postmen  refused  it  frqm  the  public,  and  detained  all  letters. 
Customers  were  forced  to  run  in  debt,  and  tradesmen  forced  to 
give  credit  from  the  absence  of  change.  Ireland,  in  short,  ex¬ 
hibited  the  disease  with  which  she  had  been  inoculated  by  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  weakness  of 
the  patient,  in  a  more  virulent  form. 

At  length,  the  dangers  which  Lord  King  had  pointed  out 
actually  burst  also  upon  England.  The  bad  harvests  of 
1808,  1809,  and  1810 — the  vast  foreign  expenditure  of  the 
Government,  the  exclusion  of  British  manufactures  from 
the  Continent,  and  of  British  shipping  from  the  Continental 
ports,  the  enormous  freights  and  insurance  at  which  we  were 
forced  to  import  in  foreign  bottoms,  the  sudden  opening  of 
the  'South  American  markets,  and  the  mistakes  of  our  mer¬ 
chants  as  to  the  extent  and  the  nature  of  the  new  demand— 1 
these  causes  created  an  amount  of  speculation,  of  failure,  of  dis¬ 
credit,  and  of  commercial  embarrassment,  which  had  never  been 
incurred  before,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  ever  undergone  again.  The 
interest  of  money  rose,  and  the  Bank,  following  their  routine, 
went  on  increasing  their  discounts.  Their  private  securities,  con¬ 
sisting  almost  exclusively  of  discounted  bills,  on  the  29th  Febru¬ 
ary  1808,  were  £13,234,509;  at  about  which  amount  they  had 
averaged  for  the  previous  six  years.  They  now  rose  as  follows ; — 
Slat  August  1808,  .  .  L.  14,287,696 

28th  February  1809,  .  .  14,374,775 

31st  August  1809,  .  .  18,127,597 

28th  February  1810,  .  .  21,0.55,946 

3 Ist  August  1810,  .  .  23,775,093 

The  issue  of  notes  exhibited  a  nearly  proportional  increase. 
On  the  28th  of  May  1808  it  was  £16,^99,970;  being  also  about 
the  average  of  the  previous  six  years.  It  rose  as  follows : — 
27th  May  1809,  .  .  L.18,252,780 

26th  May  1810,  .  .  .  21,073,580 

25th  May  1811,  .  .  24,446,170 

The  price  of  gold  rose  in  the  beginning  of  1809  to  £4,  lls. 
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an  ounce.  The  exchange  on  Hamburg  sunk  from  35.5,  its  rate 
in  July  1808,  to  2G.G,  its  rate  on  the  28th  of  December  1810, 
ami  that  on  Paris  from  23.16  to  19.8. 

On  the  ‘20ih  of  June  1810,  the  day  before  the  Prorogation, 
the  Bullion  Committee  delivered  their  well  known  Report,  in 
which  they  affirmed  the  existence  of  an  excessive  Paper  Circula¬ 
tion  ;  attributed  that  excess  to  the  Restriction  Act ;  and  recom¬ 
mended  a  return  to  Cash  Payments  in  two  years.  On  the  Gth 
of  May  1811,  Mr  Horner  moved  Resolutions  embodying  the 
conclusions  of  the  Report.  They  were  proposed  to  an  unreform¬ 
ed  House  of  Commons  and  a  Tory  Government ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  amount  of  the  knowledge  and  intelligence  of  that 
House,  and  of  that  Government,  it  is  not  strange  that  they 
were  rejected  by  majorities  of  more  than  two  to  one.  But,  even 
after  allowing,  in  the  large  measure  in  which  the  allowance  must 
be  made,  fur  the  effrontery  of  the  leaders,  and  the  ignorance  and 
subservience  of  the  followers  of  the  party  in  power,  it  is  perhaps 
strange,  that  Mr  Vansittart’s  rival  resolution, — ‘  That  the  pro- 
*  missory-notes  of  the  bank  of  England  have  hitherto  been  and 
‘  are  at  this  time  held  to  be  equivalent  to  the  legal  coin  of  the 
‘  realm,’ — should  have  found  any  Statesman  to  propose  it,  or  any 
Assembly  to  adopt  it. 

At  the  time  when  this  Resolution  was  carried,  the  price  of  gold 
had  risen  to  L.d,  IGs.  an  ounce,  and  the  exchange  on  Hamburg 
had  fallen  to  24,  and  on  Paris  to  17 : 16. 

Under  such  circumstances.  Lord  King  resolved  to  show  that 
he  did  not  hold  the  promissory  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  legal  coin  of  the  realm. 

He  sent  a  circular  to  his  tenants,  holding  leases  granted  before 
the  beginning  of  the  depreciation,  or  when  it  was  less  than 
at  the  date  of  the  notice,  requiring  payment  of  the  rent,  either 
in  guineas,  or  in  Portugal  gold  coin  of  equal  weight,  or  in  Bunk 
of  England  notes  sufficient  to  purchase  the  weight  of  standard 
gold,  requisite  to  discharge  the  rent. 

It  is  very  seldom,  indeed,  that  the  single  act  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  can  do  so  much  good  as  would  have  been  effected  by 
this  notice  of  Lord  King’s,  if  Parliament  had  allowed  him 
to  act  on  iu  It  suggested  a  safe  mode,  and  that  the  only 
mode,  by  which  the  public  could,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
correct  the  errors  of  fbe  government,  and  obtain,  if  not  a 
convenient,  at  least  a  steady  measure  of  value.  Had  not  the 
legislative  interference  which  we  have  to  relate,  occurred,  the 
example  must  have  been  followed.  Some  difficulty  would 
have  arisen  at  first.  All  landlords  and  creditors  would  not 
have  moderated  their  legal  rights  as  equitably  as  Lor<l  King ; 
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but  this  must  have  been  set  right  by  the  Courts  of  Equity,  or  by 
law.  As  to  subsequent  contracts  there  could  have  been  no  real 
dithculty.  Two  prices,  a  gold  price  and  a  paper  priee,  would 
have  been  established,  and  one  understood  where  the  other  was 
not  speciiied.  The  Bank  Directors  must  have  admitted  that 
their  notes  were  of  less  value  than  the  coin  which  they  promised 
to  pay.  They  would  have  maintained  probably  that  the  varia¬ 
tion  was  occasioned,  not  by  the  fall  of  their  paper,  but  by  the 
rise  of  gold.  But  however  they  accounted  for  the  difference, 
they  must  have  been  anxious  to  remove  it.  Though  they  could 
neglect  the  foreign  exchange,  they  could  not  have  borne  to  see 
their  paper  in  the  British  market  at  an  open  discount.  Not  long 
before,  between  February  and  August  in  1795,  they  had  reduced 
their  circulation  from  L. 14, 017,510  to  L.10,862,200 ;  and  in 
August  1796,  to  L.9,246,790; — a  much  smaller  proportionate 
reduction  would  now  have  been  sufficient  to  raise  it  to  par.  But 
even  if  they  had  persisted  in  their  wild  course,  if  they  had 
increased  their  issues,  until,  as  was  the  case  in  1814,  they 
amounted  to  nearly  twenty-nine  millions,  and  gold  rose  to 
L.5,  10s.  an  ounce,  still,  the  mischief  would  have  been  much 
less  than  what  really  followed.  The  public  creditors’  loss  would 
not  have  been  greater,  though  it  would  have  been  more  evident. 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  government  would  have  been  obliged, 
in  its  subsequent  loans,  to  borrow  and  to  pay  in  gold,  and  the 
national  debt  would  now  be  less  by  many  millions.  The 
foreign  exchanges  would  have  been  quoted  in  gold,  and  could 
not  have  risen  or  fallen  beyond  the  expense  of  transmission. 
We  should  have  saved  in  our  imports  and  in  our  foreign  expei\- 
diture  the  additional  price  which  the  foreign  producer  and 
merchant  were  forced  to  put  on  their  commodities,  in  order 
to  indemnify  themselves  against  the  contingency  of  a  fall  in 
the  value  of  the  unsubstantial  paper  pound,  in  which  our  con¬ 
tracts  were  actually  made.  And  above  all,  we  should  have 
escaped  all  that  part  which  was  nominal,  of  the  enormous  rise 
of  agricultural  produce — of  rents,  and  of  incumbrances  on  landed 
property,  that  were  the  pretext  for  the  Corn  Laws  which  op¬ 
pressed  us  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

Diis  aider  visum  est.  Among  the  anti-bullionists,  a  sect 
which,  like  the  believers  in  witchcraft,  has  now  been  nearly  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  blaze  of  political  knowledge,  but  was  then  numerous 
and  powerful,  one  of  the  most  eminent  was  Lord  Stanhope. 
The  Resolutions  which  he  submitted  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
affirming  the  total  unfitness  of  the  precious  metals  to  serve  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  or  a  standard  of  value,  and  proposing  to 
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substitute  for  them  for  ever  inconvertible  notes  and  transfers  on 
the  Books  of  the  Bank,  though  now  forgotten,  expressed  the 
opinions  of  a  large  portion  of  his  contemporaries.*  He  saw  that 
we  were  in  danger  of  returning  to  a  metallic  currency,  and  came 
to  the  rescue  of  his  theory.  On  the  27th  of  June  1811,  he  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords,  a  bill  making  it  illegal  to 
receive  or  to  pay  gold  or  bank-notes  at  more  or  less  than  their 
nominal  value.  At  first  it  was  ill  received  by  the  government, 
and  Lord  Liverpool  said  that  he  should  oppose  it  on  the  second 
reading.  On  the  second  reading,  the  2d  of  July,  Lord  King 
answered  Lord  Stanhope  by  a  Speech  which  is  our  only  specimen 
of  his  powers  as  a  speaker,  since  it  is  the  only  one  that  has  been 
correctly  reported.  It  shows  how  much  we  have  lost.  Nothing 
can  be  clearer,  or  more  concise,  or  more  complete,  than  his 
defence  of  the  equity  and  of  the  expediency  of  his  conduct. 

‘  Since  the  late  decision,’  he  said,  ‘  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
appears  to  he  the  declared  intention  of  the  government  that  the  restric¬ 
tion  shall  continue  to  the  end  of  the  war,  however  distant  that  period 
may  he.  The  subject  is  thus  brought  home  to  the  individual  interest  of 
every  man  whose  property  is  yearly,  even  monthly  deteriorated.  Every 
hope  and  prospect  of  amelioration  being  destroyed,  there  appears  no 
choice  but  either  to  submit  with  tame  resignation  to  receive  payment 
in  currency,  of  whatever  value  it  shall  please  the  Bank  of  England,  in 
their  forbearance  and  moderation,  to  permit  henceforth  to  belong  to  the 
currency  of  the  country  ;  or  to  have  recourse  to  the  remedy  which  indi¬ 
viduals  possess  by  law.  There  is  also  another  reason,  which,  1  confess, 
has  had  some  influence  with  me.  It  was  asked  insultingly,  in  another 
place,  whether  any  person  had  ever  yet  ventured  to  refuse  bank  paper  in 
payment  or  satisfaction  of  a  law  ful  debt ;  and,  on  that  foundation,  it  w  as 
attempted  to  be  argued  tbat,  in  point  of  fact,  there  existed  no  difference 
between  paper  and  gold,  and  no  actual  depreciation.  By  bringing 
this  question  to  issue,  at  least  one  of  the  remaining  wretched 
supports  of  this  fatal  system  will  be  overthrown.  In  this  state  of 
things,  for  the  defence  of  my  property,  1  have  thought  it  advis¬ 
able,  to  inform  ray  tenants  holding  lands  under  old  leases,  and  under 
old  leases  only,  that  I  can  no  longer  continue  to  receive  liank-notes 
at  their  nominal  value.  The  plain  broad  principle  upon  which  I  have 
acted  is,  to  require  payment  in  a  currency  of  the  same  intrinsic 
value  which  the  currency  possessed  at  the  date  of  each  respective 
agreement.  Where,  may  I  ask,  is  the  hardship  of  this  demand  ? 
In  proportion  as  the  currency  is  depreciated,  the  price  of  w'hcat,  of 
cattle,  of  all  the  produce  of  the  land,  is  augmented.  The  tenant  suffers 
no  loss,  if  he  is  required  to  make  only  an  equitable  compensation  ; 


*  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  Edinlui'gh  Annual  Ergister  for  181 1, 
Part  ii.  p.  291. 
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he  has  already  received  an  advance  in  the  sale  of  his  produce ;  he  is 
only  prevented  from  acquiring  an  additional  proHt,  to  which  he  can  have 
no  just  claim.  To  any  increase  of  price,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing 
opulence  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  tenant  is  in  every  sense 
justly  entitled.  The  two  causes  of  the  increased  price  are  totally  distinct : 
the  one  arises  from  the  fair  increased  demand  and  consumption  of  the 
country,  which  may  well  have  entered  into  the  calculation  of  the  amount 
of  rent ;  the  other  proceeds  from  an  anomaly  in  the  currency,  which 
never  could  have  entered  into  the  contemplation  of  the  parties. 

‘  Having  acted  on  principles  such  as  I  have  described,  and  being 
satisfied  with  my  own  conduct,  1  shall  not  be  deterred  by  clamour,  or 
by  any  imputation  w  hatever,  by  which  it  may  be  attempted  to  prevent  me 
from  insisting,  at  the  same  time  with  firmness  and  moderation,  on  a  just 
and  legal  demand.  It  may  suit  the  interest  of  some  persons,  by  such 
unworthy  means,  to  attempt  to  put  down  that  which  they  hesitate  and 
fear  to  do  by  legislative  interference,  notwithstanding  the  facility  with 
which  of  late  years  acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed  to  suit  the 
convenience  or  inconvenience  of  the  moment.  It  was  attempted  in 
France  to  intimidate  individuals  who  preferred  the  good  metallic  money 
to  worthless  assignats,  by  branding  them  with  the  charge  of  incivism, 
or  incivic  practices,  in  the  revolutionary  phrase;  and,  to  judge  from  the 
language  of  his  Majesty’s  servants,  who  are  endeavouring  to  inculcate 
the  acceptance  of  paper  money  as  a  moral  and  political  duty,  we  are 
here  also  to  be  governed  according  to  the  true  Jacobin  doctrine,  which 
required  individuals  to  regulate  their  conduct,  not  by  their  own  proper 
interest  and  convenience,  but  according  to  some  speculative  principles. 
In  a  well  regulated  state,  the  proper  interest  of  individuals  is  inseparable 
from  that  of  the  government ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  take 
care  to  avoid  any  system  or  state  of  things  in  which  individuals, 
pursuing  their  own  interest,  and  acting  legally,  shall  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  acting  at  variance  with  the  public  interest.  If  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England  are  not  depreciated  in  value,  and  if,  in  fact,  there  is  no 
difierence  between  paper  and  gold,  the  preference  given  to  the  latter 
will  be  an  idle  preference,  of  no  public  inconvenience,  because  it  will 
not  be  followed.  If  the  value  of  the  bank  paper  is  really  at  par,  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  any  individual  to  alter  the  fact ;  and  any  attempt 
to  do  so  would  be  despised  as  it  deserved  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
bank  paper  is  greatly  inferior  in  value  to  gold  coin  and  bullion,  it  is 
highly  meritorious  to  expose  and  resist  a  system  through  which  the 
whole  community  is  impoverished  and  defrauded. 

‘  It  is  said  that  some  legislative  interference  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  protect  the  tenants  against  the  demand  of  their  landlords,  and  on 
that  account  the  bill  is  favourably  received  by  those  who  profess  to 
support  the  interests  of  the  former.  Little,  indeed,  do  these  men  un¬ 
derstand  the  interest  of  the  tenant.  If  once  the  impious  breach  is  made 
in  existing  contracts,  if  once  the  Legislature  interferes  with  a  violent 
hand,  and  tears  out  of  the  contract  those  positive  stipulations,  in  faith  of 
the  due  performance  of  which  one  of  the  parties  has  delivered  over  his 
valuable  property,  in  the  firm  reliance  that  he  shall  be  permitted  to 
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recpire  wliat  he  considered  as  a  valuable  equivalent,  but  nhich 
condition  is  afterwards  totally  abrogated  by  an  ex  post  facto  law, 
there  is  an  end  of  all  faith  both  in  public  and  private  transactions. 
No  man  can  henceforth  place  his  dependence  on  the  faith  of  contracts  ; 
the  lands  must  be  occupied  by  yearly  tenants,  fur  no  landlords,  after  so 
dreadful  a  lesson  of  legislative  injustice,  will  resign  his  property  for  a 
6xed  term  to  the  chance  of  an  uncertain  value.  There  has  already 
appeared  a  visible  and  general  unwillingness  to  agree  to  new  leases  fur 
lung  terms;  and  any  suspicion  of  the  possibility  of  interference  with 
existing  contracts  will  extend  that  unwillingness  to  make  leases  even  for 
the  shortest  periods.’* 

During  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  readings, 
Lord  Liverpool  seems  to  have  discovered  that  the  government 
hud  been  committed  by  its  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  that  Lord  Stanhope’s  bill  was  a  necessary  supplement 
to  Mr  Vansittart’s  resolutions.  It  is  rarely  that  a  Minister  gives 
up  consistency  to  truth  or  to  policy;  and  Lord  Liverpool  was 
not  a  man  from  whom  such  a  sacrifice  was  to  be  expected,  lie 
supported  the  bill,  and  it  passed,  and  postponed  for  eight  yedrs 
longer  the  success  of  Lord  King’s  efforts  to  give  to  the  nation — 
which  is  more  dependent  than  any  other  existing  community  on 
the  use  of  money — a  money  of  stable  value. 

The  return  to  Cash  Payments  was  the  only  one  of  the  three 
great  reforms,  already  mentioned  as  Lord  King’s  favourite 
measures,  of  which  he  lived  to  see  the  success.  The  other  two, 
the  Commutation  of  Tithes  and  a  Free  Trade  in  Corn,  have  been 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  with  a  frequency  which  would  make  it 
altogether  superfluous  to  resume  the  consideration  of  them  hero. 
It  is  possible,  though  we  hope  not  probable,  that  some  attempt  to 
disturb  the  present  settlement  may  force  us  to  consider  one  or 
both  of  them  again.  But  unless  a  desperate  faction  should  re¬ 
animate  them,  we  shall  leave  the  bones  of  our  enemies  undis¬ 
turbed.  We  have  dwelt  on  Lord  King’s  services  in  the  Cur¬ 
rency  Question,  partly  because  the  time  at  which  they  were  jier- 
fomed  is  now  so  distant  that  many  of  our  readers  may  have 
forgotten  them,  while  some  perhaps  never  knew  them ;  partly 
because  there  are  some  appearances  connected  with  the  period  of 
the  restriction,  which,  admirably  as  the  history  of  that  period  has 
been  written  by  Mr  Tooke,  seemed  to  us  still  to  deserve  expla¬ 
nation  ;  but  principally,  because  this  was  the  subject  on  which 
Lord  King  was  pre-eminent  both  us  a  political  philosopher  and  as 
a  statesman.  He  laboured  to  release  the  producer  of  food  from 
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Tithe,  and  the  consumer  from  Monopoly,  with  the  same  vigour  and 
the  same  earnestness  with  which  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  Currency  ;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that 
this  zealous  impugner  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  himself  a  great  landed 
proprietor,  and  that  his  Speeches,  even  in  the  meagre  abstracts 
of  them  that  have  been  preserved,  disclose  a  familiar  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  all  tho«e  fundamental  principles  of  commercial  legisla¬ 
tion  that  have  been  lately  enforced,  with  such  triumphant  suc¬ 
cess,  by  the  advocates  of  freedom.  These  great  subjects,  how¬ 
ever,  all-important  as  they  were,  afforded  less  room  than  that 
respecting  the  Currency  for  the  exercise  of  his  remarkable 
powers  of  analytical  and  inductive  investigation.  The  part 
which  he  acted  in  regard  to  them,  furnishes  unquestionable 
proofs  of  his  sagacity  and  his  patriotism  ;  but  it  is  only  by  his 
‘  Thoughts  on  the  effects  of  the  Bank  restrictions,*  that  he  has 
secured  for  himself  a  high  and  enduring  place  among  the  original 
thinkers  in  Political  Science. 


Art.  III. — A  History  of  Greece. — I.  Legendary  Greece. —  II. 

Grecian  History  to  the  Iteign  of  Peisistratus  at  Athens.  By 

George  Guote,  Esq.  Two  vols.  8vo.  London:  1846. 

^Phe  interest  of  Grecian  history  is  unexhausted  and  inexhaus- 
tible.  As  a  mere  story,  hardly  any  other  portion  of  au¬ 
thentic  history  can  compete  with  it.  Its  characters,  its  situa¬ 
tions,  the  very  march  of  its  incidents,  are  Epic.  It  is  a  heroic 
poem,  of  which  the  personages  are  peoples.  It  is  also,  of  all  his¬ 
tories  of  which  we  know  so  much,  the  most  abounding  in  conse¬ 
quences  to  us  who  now  live.  The  true  ancestors  of  the  European 
nations  (it  has  been  well  said)  are  not  those  from  whose  blood 
they  are  sprung,  but  those  from  whom  they  derive  the  richest 
portion  of  their  inheritance.  The  battle  of  Marathon,  even  as 
an  event  in  English  history,  is  more  important  than  the  battle  of 
Hastings.  If  the  issue  of  that  day  had  been  different,  the  Bri¬ 
tons  and  the  Saxons  might  still  have  been  wandering  in  the 
woods. 

The  Greeks  are  also  the  most  remarkable  people  who  have 
yet  existed.  Not,  indeed,  if  by  this  be  meant  those  who  have 
approached  nearest  (if  such  an  expression  may  be  used  where 
all  are  at  so  immeasurable  a  distance)  to  the  perfection  of  social 
arrangements  or  of  human  character.  Their  institutions,  their 
way  of  life,  even  that  which  is  their  greatest  distinction,  the  cast 
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of  their  sentiments  and  development  of  their  faculties,  were 
radically  inferior  to  the  best  (we  wish  it  could  be  said  to  the  col¬ 
lective)  products  of  modern  civilization.  It  is  not  the  results 
achieved,  but  the  powers  and  efforts  required  to  make  the  achieve¬ 
ment,  that  measure  their  greatness  as  a  people.  They  were  the 
beginners  of  nearly  every  thing,  Christianity  excepted,  of  which 
the  modern  world  makes  its  boast.  If  in  several  things  they 
were  but  few  removes  from  barbarism,  they  alone  among  na¬ 
tions,  so  far  as  is  known  to  us,  emerged  from  barbarism  by  their 
own  efforts,  not  following  in  the  track  of  any  more  advanced 
people.  If  with  them,  as  in  all  antiquity,  slavery  existed  as  an 
institution,  they  were  not  the  less  the  originators  of  political 
freedom,  and  the  grand  exemplars  and  sources  of  it  to  modern 
Europe.  If  their  discords,  jealousies,  and  wars  between  city  and 
city,  caused  the  ruin  of  their  national  independence,  yet  the  arts 
of  war  and  government  evolved  in  those  intestine  contests  made 
them  the  first  who  united  great  empires  under  civilized  rule — the 
first  who  broke  down  those  barriers  of  petty  nationality,  which 
had  been  so  fatal  to  themselves— and  by  making  Greek  ideas 
and  language  common  to  large  regions  of  the  earth,  commenced 
that  general  fusion  of  races  and  nations,  which,  followed  up  by 
the  Romans,  prepared  the  way  for  the  cosmopolitism  of  modern 
times. 

They  were  the  first  people  who  had  a  historical  literature ;  as 
perfect  of  its  kind  (though  not  the  highest  kind)  as  their  oratory, 
their  poetry,  their  sculpture,  and  their  architecture.  They  were 
the  founders  of  mathematics  ;  of  physics  ;  of  the  inductive  study 
of  politics,  so  early  exemplified  in  Aristotle  ;  of  the  philosophy 
of  human  nature  and  life.  In  each  they  made  the  indispensable 
first  steps,  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest — steps  such  as 
could  only  have  been  made  by  minds  intrinsically  capable  of 
every  thing  which  has  since  been  accomplished.  With  a  religious 
creed  eminently  unfavourable  to  speculation,  because  affording  a 
ready  supernatural  solution  of  all  natural  phenomena,  they  yet 
originated  freedom  of  thought.  They,  the  first,  questioned  nature 
and  the  universe  by  their  rational  faculties,  and  brought  forth 
answers  not  suggested  by  any  established  system  of  priestcraft ; 
and  their  free  and  bold  spirit  of  speculation  it  was,  which,  sur¬ 
viving  in  its  results,  broke  the  yoke  of  another  enthralling  system 
of  popular  religion,  sixteen  hundred  years  after  they  had  ceased 
to  exist  as  a  people.  These  things  were  effected  in  two  centu¬ 
ries  of  national  existence — twenty  and  upwards  have  since  elap¬ 
sed,  and  it  is  sad  to  think  how  little  comparatively  has  been 
accomplished. 

To  give  a  faithful  and  living  portraiture  of  such  a  people — to 
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show  what  they  were  and  did,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
means  by  which  they  did  it — by  what  causes  so  meteor-like  a 
manifestation  of  human  nature  was  produced  or  aided,  and  by 
what  faults  or  necessities  it  was  arrested ;  to  deduce  from  the 
qualities  which  the  Greeks  displayed  collectively  or  individually, 
and  from  the  modes  in  which  those  qualities  were  unconsciously 
generated  or  intentionally  cultivated,  the  appropriate  lessons 
for  the  guidance  of  our  own  world — is  an  enterprise  never  yet 
attempted  systematically,  nor  attempted  successfully  at  all.  Such 
is  the  declared  object  of  the  work  of  which  the  first  two  volumes 
lie  before  us.  *  First,  to  embody  in  his  own  mind,  and  next  to 
‘  lay  out  before  his  readers,  the  general  picture  of  the  Grecian 
‘  world,’  is  Mr  Grote’s  description  of  bis  task.  ‘  The  historian,’ 
he  says,  ‘  will  especially  study  to  exhibit  the  spontaneous  move- 
‘  ment  of  Grecian  intellect,  sometimes  aided  but  never  borrowed 
‘  from  without,  and  lighting  up  a  small  portion  of  a  world  other- 
‘  wise  clouded  and  stationary  ;  and  to  set  forth  the  action  of  that 
‘  social  system,  which,  while  ensuring  to  the  mass  of  freemen  a 
‘  degree  of  protection  elsewhere  unknown,  acted  as  a  stimulus  to 
‘  the  creative  impulses  of  genius,  and  left  the  inferior  minds  suf- 
‘  ficiently  unshackled  to  soar  above  religious  and  political  routine, 

‘  to  overshoot  their  own  age,  and  to  become  the  teachers  of 
‘  posterity.’  * 

In  this  undertaking  there  is  work  for  a  succession  of  thinkers ; 
nor  will  it  be  brought  to  completeness  by  any  one  historian  or 
philosopher.  But  the  qualifications  of  Mr  Grote,  and  the  con¬ 
tents  of  these  two  volumes,  give  assurance  that  he  will  be  re¬ 
membered  not  only  as  the  first  who  has  seriously  undertaken  the 
work,  but  as  one  who  will  have  made  great  steps  towards  accom¬ 
plishing  it.  In  ascribing  to  him  the  first  attempt  at  a  philosophical 
history  of  Greece,  we  mean  no  disparagement  to  the  very  valuable 
labours  of  his  predecessor  and  friend.  Bishop  Thirlwall.  That 
distinguished  scholar  has  done  much  for  the  facts  of  Grecian 
history.  Before  him,  no  one  had  applied  to  those  facts,  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  whole,  the  most  ordinary  canons  of  historical  credibi¬ 
lity.  The  only  modern  historian  of  Greece  who  attempted  or 
even  affected  criticism  on  evidence,  Mr  Mitford,  made  almost  no 
other  use  of  it  than  to  find  reasons  for  rejecting  all  statements 
discreditable  to  any  despot  or  usurper.  Dr  Thirlwall  has  effec¬ 
tually  destroyed  Mitford  as  an  historical  authority ;  by  substi¬ 
tuting  (though  so  unostentatiously  as  to  give  no  sufficient  idea 
of  the  service  rendered)  a  candid  and  impartial  narrative,  for 
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the  most  prejudiced  misrepresentation  hy  which  party  passion 
has  been  known  to  pervert  the  history  of  a  distant  time  and  a 
foreia^n  people.  But  Dr  Thirlwall’s,  though  highly  and  justly 
esteemed  as  a  Critical,  does  not  attempt  to  be  a  Philosophical 
history  ;  nor  was  such  an  attempt  to  be  expected  from  its  origi¬ 
nal  purpose.  And  though,  in  its  progress,  it  has  far  outgrown 
ill  bulk,  and  still  more  in  amplitude  of  scope  and  permanent 
value,  its  primitive  design,*  the  plan  has  not  been  fundamentally 
.altered  ;  and  the  most  important  part  of  Mr  Grote’s  undertaking 
has  not  been,  in  any  respect,  forestalled  by  it. 

The  portion  which  Mr  Grotc  has  completed,  and  which  is  now 
published,  appears  at  some  disadvantage,  from  its  not  including 
even  the  beginning  of  the  part  of  Grecian  history  which  is  of 
chief  interest  either  to  the  common  or  to  the  philosophical  reader. 
Mr  Grote,  in  his  preface,  laments  that  the  religious  and  poetical 
attributes  of  the  Greek  mind  appear  thus  far  in  disproportionate 
relief,  as  compared  with  its  powers  of  acting,  organizing,  judging, 
and  speculating.!  He  might  have  added,  that  the  religion  and 


*  Its  first  appearance  was  as  a  contribution  to  The  Cabinet  Cyelo- 
peedia  ;  and  it  is  now  passing  through  the  Press  in  the  form  of  eiglit 
handsome  octavo  volumes. 

f  Mr  (Jrote  gives  to  the  first  two  of  these  contrasted  attributes  the 
epithet  of  ‘  feminine,’  and  to  the  four  latter  that  of  ‘  masculine.’  We 
regret  that  he  should  have  unguardedly  countenanced  a  commonplace 
notion  which  we  do  not  believe  that  he  would  intentionally  recommend, 
on  a  sulject  on  which  just  opinions  are  extremely  important;  and  we 
reply  to  him  in  the  words  of  the  Ilev.  Sydney  Smith,  originally  printed 
in  this  Journal : — 

‘  A  great  deal  lias  been  said  of  the  original  differen-e  of  capacity  be¬ 
tween  men  and  women,  as  if  women  were  more  quick,  and  men  more 
judicious — as  if  women  were  more  remarkable  for  delicacy  of  association, 
and  men  for  stronger  powers  of  attention.  All  this,  we  confess,  appears 
to  us  very  fanciful.  That  there  is  a  ditference  in  the  understandings  of 
the  men  and  the  women  we  every  day  meet  with,  every  body,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  must  perceive  ;  but  there  is  none  surely  which  may  not  be  account¬ 
ed  for  by  the  diflFercnce  of  circumstances  in  which  they  have  been  placed, 
without  referring  to  any  conjectural  difference  of  original  conformation  of 
mind.  As  long  as  boys  and  girls  run  about  in  the  dirt,  and  trundle 
hoops  together,  they  are  both  precisely  alike.  If  you  catch  up  one-half 
of  these  creatures,  and  train  them  to  a  particular  set  of  actions  and  opi¬ 
nions,  and  the  other  half  to  a  perfectly  opposite  set,  of  course  their  un¬ 
derstandings  w  ill  differ,  as  one  or  the  other  sort  of  occupations  has  called 
this  or  that  talent  into  action.  There  is  surely  no  occasion  to  go  into 
any  deeper  or  more  abstruse  reasoning,  in  order  to  explain  so  very 
simple  a  phenomenon.’ 
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the  poetry  are  only  those  of  the  most  primitive  period,  the  time 
before  which  nothing  is  known.  A  volume  and  a  half  are  de¬ 
voted  to  the  legendary  age ;  and  the  remaining  half  volume  does 
not  carry  us  much  heyond  the  first  dawn  of  real  history. 

The  Legends  of  Greece  MrGrote  relates  at  greater  length  than 
has  been  thought  necessary  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  This  is 
incident  to  the  design,  which  no  one  before  him  has  seriously 
entertained,  of  making  the  history  of  Greece  a  picture  of  the 
Greek  mind.  There  is  no  more  important  element  in  the  mind 
of  Greece  than  the  legends.  They  constituted  the  belief  of  the 
Greeks  of  the  historical  period,  concerning  their  own  past.  They 
formed  also  the  Grecian  religion  ;  and  the  religion  of  an  early 
people  is  the  groundwork  of  its  primitive  system  of  thought,  on 
all  subjects.  Mr  Grote  makes  no  distinction  between  the  legends 
of  the  Gods  and  those  of  the  Heroes.  He  relates  the  one  and  the 
other  literally,  as  they  were  told  by  the  poets,  and  believed  by  the 
general  public,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire..  He  makes 
no  attempt  to  discriminate  historical  matter  in  the  stories  of  heroes, 
no  more  than  in  those  of  the  gods.  Not  doubting  that  some  of 
them  do  contain  such  matter — that  many  of  the  tales  of  the 
heroic  times  are  partially  grounded  on  incidents  which  really 
happened — he  thinks  it  useless  to  attempt  to  conjecture  what  these 
were..  The  siege  of  Troy  is  to  him  no  more  a  historical  fact  than 
the  births  and  amours  of  the  gods,  as  recorded  in  Hesiod.  The 
only  thing  which  he  deems  historical  in  either  is,  that  the  Greeks 
believed  them,  and  the  poets  sung  them.  Whether  they  were  be¬ 
lieved  from  the  first,  as  they  were  afterwards,  on  the  authority  of 
poets,  or  the  poets  grounded  their  narratives  on  stories  already 
current,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  in  some  cases  the 
one  thing  may  have  happened,  in  some  the  other  :  in  Mr  Grote’s 
view  it  is  immaterial,  since  neither  the  poems  nor  the  so-called 
traditions  bear,  in  his  eyes,  the  smallest  character  of  historical 
evidence. 

This  is  essentially  the  doctrine  of  Niebuhr ;  and,  in  the  hands  of 
that  eminent  investigator  of  antiquity,  it  has,  by  English  scho¬ 
lars,  generally  been  accepted  as  subversive  of  the  previously  re¬ 
ceived  view  of  Roman  history.  But  no  one,  not  even  the  trans¬ 
lator  of  Niebuhr,  Dr  Thirlwall,  had  applied  this  doctrine  in  the 
same  unsparing  manner  to  the  Greek  legends.  Unqualified  re¬ 
jection  has  been  confined  to  the  stories  of  the  gods.  Between 
them  and  those  of  the  heroes  a  Greek  would  have  been  unable 
to  see  any  difference.  To  his  mind  both  rested  on  the  same 
identical  testimony;  both  were  alike  part  of  his  religious  creed; 
supernatural  agency  and  supernatural  motives  and  springs  of  ac¬ 
tion  are  the  pervading  soul  as  much  of  the  heroic  as  of  the  divine 
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legends;  the  gods  themselves  appear  in  them  quite  as  prominently, 
and  even  the  heroes  are  real,  though  inferior,  divinities.  By  mo¬ 
derns,  however,  the  supernatural  machinery  (as  it  is  called  by 
critics  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  spirit  of  antiquity,)  has  been 
treated  as  a  sort  of  scaffolding  which  could  be  taken  down,  instead 
of  the  main  framework  and  support  of  the  structure.  The  history 
of  the  Trojan  war  has  been  written  on  the  authority  of  the  Iliad, 
suppressing  only  the  intervention  of  the  gods,  and  whatever 
seemed  romantic  or  improbable  in  the  human  motives  and  cha¬ 
racters.  As  much  credit  is  thus  accorded  to  the  poet,  in  all  but 
the  minute  details  of  his  narrative,  as  is  given  to  the  most  vera¬ 
cious  witness  in  a  court  of  justice  since  even  with  him  we  do  no 
more  than  believe  his  statements  where  they  are  neither  incre¬ 
dible  in  themselves,  nor  contradicted  by  more  powerful  testimony. 
With  this  mode  of  dealing  with  legendary  narratives,  Mr  Grote 
is  altogether  at  war.  His  discussion  of  the  credibility  of  what 
are  called  traditions  is  eminently  original,  evolving  into  distinct¬ 
ness  principles  and  canons  of  evidence  and  belief,  which,  by 
Niebuhr,  are  rather  implicitly  assumed  than  directly  stated. 

'I'he  following  passages  will  give  a  clear  idea  of  Mr  Grote’s 
main  position . — 

‘  In  applying  the  semi- historical  theory  to  Grecian  mythical  narrative, 
it  has  been  often  forgotten  that  a  certain  strength  of  testimony,  or  posi¬ 
tive  ground  of  belief,  must  first  be  tendered  before  we  can  be  called  upon 
to  discuss  the  antecedent  probability  or  improbability  of  the  incidents 
alleged.  The  belief  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  without  the  smallest  aid 
from  special  or  contemporary  witnesses,  has  been  tacitly  assumed  as  suf¬ 
ficient  to  support  the  case,  provided  only  sufficient  deduction  be  made 
from  the  mythical  narratives  to  remove  all  antecedent  improbabilities. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  the  faith  of  the  people  must  have  rested  origi¬ 
nally  upon  some  particular  historical  event,  involving  the  identical  per¬ 
sons,  things,  and  places,  which  the  original  mythes  exhibit,  or  at  least 
the  most  prominent  among  them.  But  when  we  examine  the  psychagogic 
induences  predominant  in  the  society  among  whom  this  belief  origi¬ 
nally  grew  up,  we  shall  see  that  their  belief  is  of  little  or  no  evidentiary 
value,  and  that  the  growth  and  diffusion  of  it  may  be  satisfactorily  ex¬ 
plained  without  supposing  any  special  basis  of  matters  of  fact. 

‘  The  general  disposition  to  adopt  the  semi-historical  theory  as  to  the 
genesis  of  Grecian  mythes,  arises  in  part  from  reluctance  in  critics  to 
impute  to  the  mythopceic  ages  extreme  crerlulity  or  fraud,  and  from  the 
presum|)tiun  that  where  much  is  believed  some  portion  of  it  must  be 
true.  There  would  be  some  weight  in  these  grounds  of  reasoning,  if 
the  ages  under  discussion  had  been  supplied  with  records  and  accustomed 
to  critical  inquiry.  But  amongst  a  people  unprovided  with  the  former 
and  strangers  to  the  latter,  credulity  is  necessarily  at  its  maximum,  as 
well  in  the  narrator  himself  as  in  his  hearers  :  the  idea  of  deliberate 
fraud  is  moreover  inapplicable,  for  if  the  hearers  are  disposed  to  accept 
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what  is  related  to  them  as  a  reTelation  from  the  muse,  the  cestrus  of 
composition  is  quite  sufficient  to  impart  a  similar  persuasion  to  the 
poet  whose  mind  is  penetrated  with  it.  The  belief  of  that  day  can 
hardly  be  said  to  stand  apart  by  itself  as  an  act  of  reason :  it  becomes 
confounded  with  vivacious  imagination  and  earnest  emotion ;  and  in 
every  case  where  these  mental  excitabilitiea  are  powerfully  acted  upon, 
faith  comes  unconsciously  and  as  a  matter  of  course. 

*  It  is,  besides,  a  presumption  far  too  largely  and  indiscriminately 
applied,  even  in  our  own  advanced  age,  that  where  much  is  believed, 
something  must  necessarily  be  true — that  accredited  fiction  is  always 
traceable  to  some  basis  of  historical  truth.  The  influence  of  imagina¬ 
tion  and  feeling  is  not  confined  simply  to  the  process  of  retouching, 
transforming,  or  magnifying  narratives  originally  founded  on  fact ;  it 
will  often  create  new  narratives  of  its  own,  without  any  such  preliminary 
basis.  Where  there  is  any  general  body  of  sentiment  pervading  men 
living  in  society,  whether  it  be  religious  or  political — love,  admiration 
or  antipathy — all  incidents  tending  to  illustrate  that  sentiment  are 
eagerly  believed,  rapidly  circulated,  and  (as  a  general  rule)  easily 
accredited.  If  real  incidents  are  not  at  band,  impressive  fictions  will 
be  provided  to  satisfy  the  demand :  the  perfect  harmony  of  such  fictions 
with  the  prevalent  feeling  stands  in  the  place  of  certifying  testimony, 
and  causes  men  to  hear  them,  not  merely  with  credence,  but  even  with 
delight .  to  call  them  in  question  and  require  proof,  is  a  task  which  can¬ 
not  be  undertaken  without  incurring  obloquy.  Of  such  tendencies  in 
the  human  mind,  abundant  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  innumerable 
religious  legends  which  have  acquired  currency  in  various  parts  of  the 
worlil — legends  which  derived  their  origin,  not  from  special  facts  mis- 
reported  and  exaggerated,  but  from  pious  feelings  pervading  the  society, 
and  translated  into  narrative  by  forward  and  imaginative  minds — legends 
in  which  not  merely  the  incidents,  but  often  even  the  personages  are 
unreal,  yet  in  which  the  generating  sentiment  is  conspicuously  discernible, 
providing  its  own  matter  as  well  as  its  own  form.  Other  sentiments  also, 
as  well  as  the  religious,  provided  they  be  fervent  and  widely  diffused, 
will  find  expression  in  current  narrative,  and  become  portions  of  the 
general  public  belief — every  celebrated  and  notorious  character  is  the 
source  of  a  thousand  fictions  exemplifying  his  peculiarities.  And  if  it 
be  true,  as  I  think  present  observation  may  show  us,  that  such  creative 
agencies  are  even  now  visible  and  effective,  when  the  materials  of  genuine 
history  are  copiously  and  critically  studied — much  more  are  we  warranted 
in  concluding,  that  in  ages  destitute  of  records,  strangers  to  historical 
testimony,  and  full  of  belief  in  divine  inspiration,  both  as  to  the  future 
and  as  to  the  past,  narratives  purely  fictitious  will  acquire  ready  and 
uninquiring  credence,  provided  only  they  be  plausible  and  in  harmony 
with  the  pre-conceptions  of  the  auditors.’ — (Vol.  i.  pp.  572-9.) 

The  two  points  here  insisted  upon  are,  the  large  space  which 
sheer  and  absolute  fiction  still  occupies  in  human  beliefs, — a  place 
naturally  larger  as  we  recede  further  into  a  remote  and  uncritical 
antiquity ;  and  the  tendency  of  any  strong  and  widely  diffused 
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feeling  to  embody  itself  in  fictitious  narratives,  wLicb  pass  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  grow  into  traditions. 

These  points  have  been  illustrated  in  a  more  quotable,  because 
a  more  condensed  form,  in  a  fugitive  publication,  of  v;hich  Mr 
Grote  here  acknowledges  the  authorship.  From  this  we  bor¬ 
row  an  illustration,  too  apt  to  be  dispensed  with, — a  modern 
mythe,  caught  in  the  act  of  formation.  Among  the  ‘  numerous 
fictions' which,  in  the  words  of  Mr  Moore’s  Life  of  Byron,  have 
been  ‘  palmed  upon  the  world’  as  his  ‘  romantic  tours  and 
*  wonderful  adventures  in  places  he  never  saw,  and  with  persons 
‘  that  never  existed,’  one  is  thus  recounted ;  in  a  review  of  the 
poem  of  ‘  Manfred,’  by  no  less  a  person  than  Goethe : — 

‘  He  (Byron)  has  often  enough  confessed  what  it  is  that  torments 
him.  There  are,  properly  speaking,  two  females  whose  ])hatitoms  fur 
ever  haunt  him,  and  in  this  piece  also  perform  principal  parts — one 
under  the  name  of  Astarte — the  other  without  form  or  presence,  and 
merely  a  voice.  Of  the  horrid  occurrence  which  took  place  with  the 
former,  the  following  is  related: — When  a  bold  and  enterprising  young 
man,  he  won  the  atfections  of  a  Florentine  lady.  Her  husband  dis¬ 
covered  the  amour,  and  murdered  his  wife ;  but  the  murderer  w  as 
the  same  night  found  dead  in  the  street,  and  there  was  no  one  to 
whom  suspicion  could  be  attached.  Lord  Byron  removed  from  Flo¬ 
rence,  and  these  spirits  haunted  him  all  his  life  after.  This  romantic 
incident  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  innumerable  allusions  to  it  in 
his  poems.’ 

On  this  Mr  Grote  comments  as  follows  : — 

‘  The  story  wdiich  Goethe  relates  of  the  intrigue  and  double  murder 
at  Florence  is  not  a  mis-reported  fact :  it  is  a  pure  and  absolute  fiction. 
It  is  not  a  story  of  which  one  part  is  true  and  another  part  false,  nor 
in  which  you  can  hope,  by  removing  ever  so  much  of  superficial  exag¬ 
geration,  to  reach  at  last  a  subsoil  of  reality.  All  is  alike  untrue,  the  b.isis 
as  well  as  the  details.  In  the  mind  of  the  original  inventor,  the  legend 
derived  its  birth,  not  from  any  erroneous  description  which  had  reached 
his  ears  respecting  adventures  of  the  real  Lord  Byron,  but  from  the  pro¬ 
found  and  vehement  impression  which  Lord  Byron’s  poetry  had  made, 
both  upon  him  and  upon  all  others  around  him.  The  poet  appeared  to 
be  breathing  out  his  own  soul  and  sufferings  in  the  character  of  his 
heroes.— we  ought  rather  to  say,  of  his  hero,  ‘TOAy.uf  ito/aurut  /lia, 
— he  seemed  like  one  struck  down,  as  well  as  inspired,  by  some  strange 
visitation  of  destiny.  In  what  manner,  and  from  what  cause,  had  the 
Eumenides  been  induced  thus  to  single  him  out  as  their  victim  ?  A 
large  circle  of  deeply- moved  readers,  and  amongst  them  the  greatest  of 
all  German  authors,  cannot  rest  until  this  problem  be  solved :  either  a 
fact  must  be  discovered,  or  a  fiction  invented  for  the  solution.  The 
minds  of  all  being  perplexed  by  the  same  mystery,  and  athirst  for  the 
same  explanation,  nothing  is  wanted  except  a  prima  eox.  Some  one, 
more  forward  and  more  felicitous  than  the  rest,  imagines  and  proclaims 
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the  tragical  narrative  of  the  Florentine  married  couple.  So  happily  does 
the  story  fit  in,  that  the  inventor  seems  only  to  have  given  clear  utter* 
ance  to  that  which  others  were  dimly  shadowing  out  in  their  minds  :  the 
lacerated  feelings  of  the  poet  are  no  longer  an  enigma — the  die  which 
has  stamped  upon  his  verses  their  peculiar  impress,  has  been  discovered 
and  exhibited  to  view.  If,  indeed,  we  ask  what  is  the  authority  for  the 
tale — to  speak  in  the  Homeric  language,  it  has  been  suggested  by  some 
god,  or  by  the  airy-tongned  Ossa,  the  bearer  of  encouragement  and  intel¬ 
ligence  from  omniloquent  Zeus — to  express  the  same  idea  in  homely  and 
infantine  English,  it  has  been  whispered  by  a  little  bird.  But  we  may 
be  pretty  well  assured,  that  few  of  the  audience  will  raise  questions  about 
authority— the  story  drops  into  its  place  like  the  keystone  of  an  arch, 
and  exactly  fills  the  painful  vacancy  in  their  minds — it  seems  to  carry 
with  it  the  same  sort  of  evidence  as  the  key  which  imparts  meaning  to 
a  manuscript  in  cipher,  and  they  are  too  well  pleased  with  the  acquisition 
to  be  very  nice  as  to  the  title.  Nay,  we  may  go  further  and  say,  that 
the  man  who  demonstrates  its  falsehood  will  be  the  most  unwelcome  of 
all  instructors ;  so  that  we  trust,  for  the  comfort  of  Goethe’s  last  years, 
that  he  was  spared  the  pain  of  seeing  his  interesting  mythus  about  Lord 
Byron  contemptuously  blotted  out  by  Mr  Moore.' 

Suppose  that  there  had  never  been  any  authentic  biography 
of  Byron,  and  that  his  own  works  and  the  various  testimonies 
about  his  personality  having  all  perished,  his  name  were  carried 
down  to  a  remote  age  exclusively  by  this  writing  of  Goethe. 
The  ease  would  then  be  parallel  with  that  of  the  heroic  age  of 
Greece;  and  the  following  passage  describes  what  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  happened  : — 

‘  In  former  days,  the  Florentine  intrigue,  and  the  other  stories  noticed 
by  Mr  Moore,  would  have  obtained  undisputed  currency  as  authentic 
materials  for  the  life  of  Lord  Byron ;  then  would  have  succeeded  ra¬ 
tionalizing  historians,  who,  treating  the  stories  as  true  at  the  bottom, 
would  have  proceeded  to  discriminate  the  basis  of  truth  from  the  acces¬ 
sories  of  fiction.  One  man  would  have  disbelieved  the  supposed  mur¬ 
der  of  the  wife,  another  that  of  the  husband  ;  a  third  would  have  said 
that,  the  intrigue  having  been  discovered,  the  husband  and  wife  had 
both  retired  into  convents,  the  one  under  feelings  of  deep  distress,  the 
other  in  bitter  repentance,  and  that  the  fleshly  lusts  being  thus  killed, 
it  was  hence  erroneously  stated  that  the  husband  and  wife  had  them¬ 
selves  been  killed.  If  the  reader  be  not  familiar  with  the  Greek 
scholiasts,  we  are  compelled  to  assure  him  that  the  last  explanation 
would  have  found  much  favour  in  their  eyes,  inasmuch  as  it  saves  the 
necessity  of  giving  the  direct  lie  to  any  one,  or  of  saying  that  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  narrative  is  absolutely  unfounded.  The  misfortune  is,  that 
though  the  story  would  thus  be  divested  of  all  its  salient  features,  and 
softened  down  into  something  very  sober  and  colourless,  perhaps  even 
edifying,  yet  it  would  not  be  one  whit  nearer  the  actual  matter  of  fact. 
Something  very  like  what  we  have  been  describing,  however,  would  in- 
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falliblj  have  taken  place,  had  we  not  been  protected  by  a  well-informed 
biographer,  and  by  the  copions  memoranda  of  a  positive  age.* 

The  feelings  to  which  the  early  Grecian  legends  addressed 
themselves,  and  to  which  they  owed  not  their  currency  only, 
but  most  of  them  probably  their  very  existence,  were  senti¬ 
ments  most  strong  and  pervading  ; — the  religious  feelings  of  the 
people,  and  their  ancestorial  feelings.  The  two,  indeed,  may  be 
reduced  to  one,  for  the  ancestorial  were  also  in  the  most  literal 
sense  religious  feelings.  The  legendary  ancestors  of  each  family, 
tribe,  or  race,  were  the  immediate  descendants  of  deities — were 
immortal  beings,  with  supernatural  powers  to  destroy  or  save, 
and  worshipped  with  the  rites  and  honours  paid  to  gods.  The 
difference  betw’een  them  and  the  gods  was  chit  fly  this,  that  they 
had  once  been  men,  and  had  performed  exploits  on  earth  which 
were  the  pride  and  glory  of  other  men  still  living,  who  honoured 
them  as  patrons  and  guardian  divinities — a  distinction  in  no  way 
tending  to  abate  the  thirst  for  w'onderful  tales  respecting  the 
heroes. 

If  a  story  harmonized  with  the  prevailing  sentiment,  to  doubt 
its  truth  would  never  occur  to  any  one,  not  even  to  the  inventors 
themselves ;  since,  in  a  rude  age,  the  suggestions  of  vivid  ima¬ 
gination,  and  strong  feeling,  are  always  deemed  the  promptings 
of  a  god.  The  inspiration  of  the  muse  was  not  then  a  figure  of 
speech,  but  the  sincere  and  artless  belief  of  the  people  ;  the  bard 
and  the  prophet  were  analogous  characters ;  Demodocus,  at  the 
court  of  King  Alcinous,  could  sing  the  Trojan  war  by  revela¬ 
tion  from  Apollo  or  from  a  Muse  ;*  and  Hesiod,  in  tlie  Theogony, 
could  declare  respecting  himself  that  he  knew,  by  the  favour  of 
the  Muses,  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  Herodotus 
expressly  says  that  Hesiod  and  Homer  ‘  were  the  authors  of  the 

*  Greek  Theogony,  gave  titles  to  the  gods,  distinguished  their 
‘  attributes  and  functions,  and  described  their  forms  that  until 
taught  by  them,  the  Greeks  were  ignorant  ‘  whence  each  of  the 

*  gods  sprang,  and  whether  all  of  them  were  always  existing, 

*  and  what  were  their  shapes.’ f  Plato  invariably  assumes  tlie 


*  Odyssey,  viii.  487-91. 

f  We  have  used  Dr  Thirlwall’s  translation.  The  original  words 
are — •"Eedev  ds  tycnro  Ir.affro;  ruv  hSiv,  t/vs  i' dci  r,eay  <x-avTi;,  ixoToi  n 
T/v£{  rd  itbtu,  (ilx  r,'xieTiu7o  [0/  tj  xai  if 

f/V»7V  Xiytfj"  'liakbcy  ydg  xai  'Ofiir,eoy  rtr^axoekiei  (TtSi  boxiu 

ficu  yiy’se^ui,  xai  cu  r:\her  clroi  dc  tiei  ti  r:iif,ea\rii  6itymr,y 

’EXXrjff/,  xai  roTei  6ioTgt  rdf  irruyjy.iai  dursf,  xai  riydf  n  xai  riy^vai 
x.ai  iibia  ahruiy  er,;j.r,ya\Tii. — lltrod.  ii.  53. 
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same  thing.  The  poems  were  a  kind  of  sacred  books,  like  the 
Ramayun  and  the  Mahabharat. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  the  eager  interest  here  supposed 
in  the  exploits  of  ancestors,  implies  the  ancestors  to  be  at  least 
real  persons — surviving  in  the  memory  of  those  to  whom  the  tales 
were  told ;  and  that  therefore  most  of  the  heroes  of  legend  must 
have  really  existed,  however  much  of  the  marvellous  in  their 
adventures  may  be  due  to  the  imagination  of  their  descendants. 
This  doctrine  would  not  be  without  plausibility,  were  it  not  the 
known  practice  of  the  early  Greeks  to  create  not  only  imagin¬ 
ary  adventures  of  ancestors,  but  imaginary  ancestors.  It  was 
the  universal  theory  of  Greece  that  every  name,  common  to  an 
aggregation  of  persons,  indicated  a  common  progenitor.  Whe¬ 
ther  it  was  the  name  of  a  race,  as  Dorians,  lonians,  Achseans ; 
of  a  people,  as  Thessalians,  Dolopians,  Arcadians,  Italians ; 
of  any  of  the  numerous  political  divisions  of  a  people,  or  of  those 
other  divisions  not  made  by  laws,  but  held  together  by  religious 
rites  and  a  traditional  tie,  the  ysnj  or  yentes,  (representing  pro¬ 
bably  the  units  by  the  aggregation  of  which  the  community  had, 
at  some  early  period,  been  formed  ;)  ail  these,  and  even  the 
names  of  towns  and  localities,  were  believed  to  be  etymologically 
derived  from  a  primeval  founder  and  patriarch  of  the  whole 
tribe.  Even  names  of  which  the  origin  was  obvious,  did  not 
escape  the  application  of  the  theory.  The  names  of  the  four 
tribes  in  the  primitive  Athenian  constitution,  Geleontes,  Hop- 
letes,  Argades,  and  Aigikoreis,  appellations  so  evidently  derived 
from  their  occupations,  were  ascribed,  according  to  custom,  to 
four  Eponymi,  sons  of  Ion,  the  general  ancestor  of  the  race, 
whose  names  were  Geleon,  Hoples,  Argades,  and  Aigikores. 
No  one  now  makes  any  scruple  of  rejecting  the  whole  class  of 
Eponymi,  or  name-heroes,  from  the  catalogue  of  historical  person¬ 
ages.  Among  the  Greeks,  however,  they  were  the  most  precious 
of  any  ;  they  were  as  firmly  believed  in,  and  their  existence  and 
adventures  as  justly  entitled  to  the  name  of  tradition,  as  any 
Grecian  legend  whatever. 

Rut  grant  that  the  personages  of  the  heroic  legends  were  real, 
as  doubtless  some  warriors  and  rulers  must  have  left  behind 
them  an  enduring  memory,  to  which  legends  would  not  fail  to  at¬ 
tach  themselves ; — could  we  distinguish,  among  the  names,  those 
which  belonged  to  actual  persons,  would  it  fellow  that  the  ac¬ 
tions  ascribed  to  them  bore  a  resemblance  to  any  real  occurren¬ 
ces?  We  may  judge  from  a  parallel  instance.  In  the  earlier 
Middle  Ages,  the  European  mind  had  returned  to  something  like 
the  naif  unsuspecting  faith  of  primitive  times.  It  accordingly 
gave  birth  to  a  profusion  of  legends :  those  of  saints,  in  the  first 
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place,  almost  a  literature  in  themselves,  of  which,  though  very 
pertinent  to  our  purpose,  we  say  nothing  here.  But  the  same 
age  produced  the  counterpart  of  the  tales  of  Hercules  and  The¬ 
seus,  of  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  and  the  Argonautic  expedition, 
in  the  shape  of  romances  of  chivalry.  Like  the  Homeric  poems, 
the  romances  announced  themselves  as  true  narratives,  and  were, 
down  to  the  fourteenth  century,  popularly  believed  as  such. 
The  majority  relate  to  personages  probably  altogether  fictitious ; 
Amadis  and  Lancelot  we  are  nowise  called  upon  to  believe  in  ; 
and  of  King  Arthur,  as  of  King  Agamemnon,  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining  if  he  ever  really  existed  or  not.  But  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  does  not  extend  to  all  these  romantic  heroes.  That  age, 
unlike  the  Homeric,  notwithstanding  its  barbarism,  preserved 
written  records;  and  we  know  consequently  from  other  evidence 
than  the  romances  themselves,  that  some  of  the  names  they  con¬ 
tain  are  real.  Charlemagne  is  not  only  an  historical  character, 
but  one  whose  life  is  tolerably  well  known  to  us;  and  so  genuine  a 
hero,  both  in  war  and  peace — his  real  actions  so  surprising  and 
admirable — that  fiction  itself  might  have  been  content  with  orna¬ 
menting  his  true  biography,  instead  of  fitting  him  with  another 
entirely  fabulous.  The  age,  however,  required  to  satisfy  its 
ideal,  a  Charlemagne  of  a  different  complexion  from  the  real 
monarch.  The  chronicle  of  Archbishop  Turpin,  a  compilation 
of  poetic  legends,  supplied  this  want.  Though  containing  hardly 
any  thing  historical,  except  the  name  of  Charlemagne  and  the 
fact  of  an  expedition  into  Spain,  it  was  declared  genuine  history 
by  Pope  Calixtus  the  Second  ;  was  received  as  such  by  Vincent 
de  Beauvais,  who,  for  his  great  erudition,  was  made  preceptor 
to  the  sons  of  the  wise  King,  Saint  Louis  of  France;  and  from 
this,  not  from  Eginhard  or  the  monk  of  St  Gall,  the  poets  who 
followed  drew  the  materials  of  their  narrative.  Even  then,  if 
Priam  and  Hector  were  real  persons,  the  siege  of  Troy  by  the 
Greeks  may  be  as  fabulous  as  that  of  Paris  by  the  Saracens,  or 
Charlemagne’s  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  poem  of  Ariosto, 
the  principal  hero  and  heroine  are  Ruggiero  and  Bradamante ; 
the  ancestors,  real  or  imaginary,  of  the  Dukes  of  Ferrara,  at 
whose  court  he  lived  and  wrote.  Does  any  one,  for  this  reason, 
believe  a  syllable  of  the  adventures  which  he  ascribes  either  to 
these  or  to  his  other  characters  ?  Another  personage  of  legend, 
who  is  also  a  personage  of  history,  is  Virgil.  If  the  author  of 
the  .^neid  were  only  known  to  us  by  the  traditions  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  in  what  character  would  he  have  been  transmitted  to 
us?  In  that  of  a  mighty  enchanter.  Such  is  the  worth  of  what 
is  called  tradition,  even  when  the  persons  are  real,  and  the  age 
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not  destitute  of  records.  What  must  it  be  in  times  anterior  to 
the  use  of  writing  ? 

It  is  now  almost  forgotten,  that  England,  too,  had  a  mythic 
history,  once  received  as  genuine  ;  and  neither  has  this  wanted 
the  consecration  of  the  highest  poetical  genius,  in  the  instances 
at  least  of  Lear  and  Cymbeline. 

‘  If  we  take  the  history  of  our  own  country,  as  it  was  conceived  and 
written,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  seventeenth  century,  by  Hardyng, 
Fahyan,  Grafton,  Hollinshed,  and  others,  we  shall  find  that  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  begin  with  Brute  the  Trojan,  and  was  carried  down  from 
thence,  for  many  ages,  and  through  a  long  succession  of  kings,  to  the 
times  of  Julius  Csesar.  A  similar  belief  of  descent  from  Troy,  arising 
seemingly  from  a  reverential  imitation  of  the  Romans,  and  of  their 
Trojan  origin,  was  cherished  in  the  fancy  of  other  European  nations. 
With  regard  to  the  English,  the  chief  circulator  of  it  was  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  and  it  passed  with  little  resistance  or  dispute  into  the 
national  faith.  The  kings,  from  Brute  downwards,  were  enrolled  in 
regular  chronological  series,  with  their  respective  dates  annexed.  In  a 
dispute  which  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  (a.d.  1301,) 
between  England  and  Scotland,  the  descent  of  the  kings  of  England  from 
Brute  the  Trojan  was  solemnly  embodied  in  a  document  put  forth  to 
sustain  the  rights  of  the  crown  of  England,  as  an  argument  bearing  on 
the  case  then  in  discussion  ;  and  it  passed  without  attack  from  the  op¬ 
posing  party;*  an  incident  which  reminds  us  of  the  appeal  made  by 
i^schines,  in  the  contention  between  the  Athenians  and  Philip  of  Mace- 
don  respecting  Amphipolis,  to  the  primitive  dotal  rights  of  Akamas  son 
of  Theseus ;  and  also  of  the  defence  urged  by  the  Athenians,  to  sustain 
their  conquest  of  Sigeium  against  the  reclamations  of  the  Mitylenaeans, 
wherein  the  former  alleged  that  they  had  as  much  right  to  the  place 
as  any  of  the  other  Greeks  who  had  formed  part  of  the  victorious  arma¬ 
ment  of  Agamemnon. 

‘  The  tenacity  with  which  this  early  series  of  British  kings  was 
defended,  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the  facility  with  which  it  was 
admitted.  The  chroniclers,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  warmly  protested  against  the  intrusive  scepticism  which  would 
cashier  so  many  venerable  sovereigns,  and  deface  so  many  noble  deeds. 
They  appealed  to  the  patriotic  feelings  of  their  hearers,  represented  the 
enormity  of  their  setting  up  a  presumptuous  criticism  against  the  belief 
of  ages,  and  insisted  on  the  danger  of  the  precedent,  as  regarded  history 
generally.  Yet,  in  spite  of  so  large  a  body  of  authority  and  precedent, 
the  historians  of  the  nineteenth  century  begin  the  history  of  England 


•  See  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  sec.  iii.  p.  131.  ‘  No 
man,  before  the  sixteenth  century,  presumed  to  doubt  that  the  Francs 
derived  their  origin  from  Francos,  the  son  of  Hector ;  that  the  Spa¬ 
niards  were  descended  from  Japbet,  the  Britons  from  Brutus,  and  the 
Scutch  from  Fergus.’ — p.  140.) — (^Author’s  Note.) 
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with  Julius  Csesar.  They  do  not  attempt  either  to  settle  the  date  of 
King  Bladud’s  accession,  or  to  determine  what  may  be  the  basis  of 
truth  in  the  affecting  narrative  of  Lear.’* — (V^ol.  i.  pp.  639-42.) 

We  will  add,  before  taking  our  leave  of  this  part  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  one  argument  m»re,  which  we  conceive  to  be  in  itself 
almost  decisive.  Authentic  history,  as  we  ascend  the  stream  of 
time,  grows  thinner  and  scantier,  the  incidents  fewer,  and  the 
narratives  less  circumstantial ; — shading  off  through  every  degree 
of  twilight  into  the  darkness  of  night.  And  such  a  gradual  day¬ 
break  we  find  in  Greek  history,  at  and  shortly  before  the  first 
Olympiad  (b.  c.  776),  the  jioint  from  which  the  historical 
Greeks  commenced  their  computation  of  time.  We  cannot  be 
far  wrong  in  fixing  this  as  the  epoch  at  which  written  charac¬ 
ters  began  to  be  regularly  employed  by  public  authority,  for  the 
recordation  of  periodical  religious  solemnities, — always  the  first 
events  systematically  recorded  ;  on  account  of  the  fearful  reli¬ 
gious  consequences  attaching  to  any  mistake  in  the  proper 
period  for  their  celebration. 

But  if,  beyond  the  darkness  which  bounds  this  early  morning 
of  history,  we  come  suddenly  into  the  full  glare  of  day — an 
island  of  light  in  the  dark  ocean  of  the  unrecorded  past,  peopled 
with  majestic  forms,  and  glittering  with  splendid  scenery — we 
may  be  well  assured  that  the  vision  is  as  unreal  as  Plato’s 
Atlantis,  and  that  the  traditions  and  the  poems  which  vouch  for 
its  past  existence,  are  the  offspring  of  fancy,  not  of  memory. 
True  history  is  not  thus  interrupted  in  its  course  ;  it  does  not, 
like  the  Arcadian  rivers,  sink  into  the  ground,  and,  after  a  long 
disappearance,  rise  again  at  a  remote  point.  Light  first,  and 
darkness  afterwards,  may  be  the  order  of  invention,  but  it  is 
seldom  that  of  remembrance. 

The  elaborate  chapter  in  which  Mr  Grote  traces  the  progress 
of  opinion,  among  instructed  Greeks,  respecting  their  own 
legends,  is  important,  not  only  in  reference  to  the  question  of 
credibility,  but  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 
Originating  in  a  rude  age,  by  which  they  were  naively  and 


*  Even  in  1754,  Dr  Zachary  Grey,  in  his  notes  on  Shakspeare, 
commenting  on  the  passage  in  King  Lear,  Nero  is  an  angler  in  the 
hike  of  darkness,  says,—*  This  is  one  of  Shakspeare’s  most  remarkable 
anachronisms.  King  Lear  succeeded  his  father,  Bladud,  anno  mundi 
3105;  and  Nero,  anno  mundi  4017,  was  sixteen  years  old,  when  he 
married  Octavia,  Caesar's  daughter.’ — See  Funcii  Ckronologia,  p.  94.— 
(^Author's  Note.) 
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literally  believed,  the  legends  descended  into  a  period  of  com¬ 
parative  knowledge  and  culture.  With  the  tone  of  that  later 
age,  or  at  least  of  the  instructed  portion  of  it,  they  were  no 
longer  in  harmony.  Several  things  conspired  to  produce  this 
divergence.  As  communications  grew  more  frequent,  and  travel¬ 
led  men  became  acquainted  with  legends  for  which  they  had  ac¬ 
quired  no  early  reverence,  the  mutually  contradictory  character 
of  the  stories  themselves  tended  to  undermine  their  authority. 
The  characters  and  actions  ascribed  to  the  gods  and  heroes, 
contained  much  that  was  repugnant  to  the  altered  moral  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  more  civilized  epoch  :  already  Xenophanes,  one  of  the 
earliest  Grecian  philosophical  inquirers,  composed  poems  to 
denounce,  in  the  most  vehement  terms,  the  stories  related  of  the 
gods  by  Hesiod  and  Homer,  ‘  the  universal  instructor,’  as  he 
terms  him.  But,  more  than  all,  the  commencement  of  physical 
science  and  intelligent  observation  of  nature,  introduced  a  con¬ 
ception  of  the  universe,  and  a  mode  of  interpreting  its  pheno¬ 
mena,  in  continual  conflict  with  the  simplicity  of  ancient  faith : 
accustoming  men  to  refer  to  physical  causes  and  natural  laws, 
what  were  conceived  by  their  ancestors  as  voluntary  interven¬ 
tions  of  supernatural  beings,  in  wrath  or  favour  to  mortals. 

'I'his  altered  tone  in  the  more  cultivated  part  of  the  Grecian 
mind,  did  not,  however,  proceed  to  actual  disbelief  in  the 
legendary  religion  of  the  people.  Mankind  do  not  pass 
abruptly  from  one  connected  system  of  thought  to  another ; 
they  first  exhaust  every  contrivance  for  reconciling  the  two. 
To  break  entirely  with  the  religion  of  their  forefathers,  would 
have  been  a  disruption  of  old  feelings,  too  painful  and  difficult 
for  the  average  strength  even  of  superior  minds  ;  and  could  not 
have  been  done  openly,  without  incurring  a  certainty  of  the  fate 
which,  with  all  the  precautions  they  adopted,  overtook  Anaxa¬ 
goras  and  Socrates.  But  even  of  the  philosophers  there  were 
at  first  very  few,  who  carried  the  spirit  of  freethinking  so  far. 
In  general,  they  were  unable  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the 
old  religious  traditions,  but  were  just  as  little  capable  of  believ¬ 
ing  them  literally.  ‘  The  result  was  a  new  impulse,  partaking 

*  of  both  the  discordant  forces — one  of  those  thousand  uncon- 
‘  seious  compromises  between  the  rational  convictions  of  the 

*  mature  man,  and  the  indelible  illusions  of  early  faith,  religious 

*  as  well  as  patriotic,  which  human  affairs  are  so  often  destined 
‘  to  exhibit.’  The  legends,  in  their  obvious  sense,  were  no 
longer  credible ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  find  for  them  a  mean¬ 
ing  in  which  they  could  be  believed.  And  hence  a  series  of 
efforts,  continued  with  increasing  energy  from  the  first  known 
prose  historian,  Hecataeus,  to  the  Keoplatonic  adversaries  of 
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Christianity  in  the  school  of  Alexandria,  to  which  the  nearest 
parallel  is  the  attempts  of  Paulus  and  the  German  rationalists 
to  explain  away  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Rejected  in  their 
obvious  interpretation,  the  narratives  were  admitted  in  some 
other  sense,  which  stripped  them  of  the  direct  intervention  of 
any  deity.  They  were  represented  either  as  ordinary  histories, 
coloured  by  poetic  ornament,  or  allegories,  in  which  moral 
instruction,  physical  knowledge,  or  esoteric  religious  doctrines, 
were  designedly  wrapt  up.  The  succession  of  these  rationalizing 
explanations  is  recounted  at  length,  with  great  learning  and 
philosophy,  by  Mr  Grote. 

His  opinion  of  the  historical  system  of  explanation  has  been 
seen  in  the  preceding  extracts.  Without  being  more  favourable, 
on  the  whole,  to  the  allegorical  theory,  he  yet  makes  a  conces¬ 
sion  to  it,  with  which,  if  we  rightly  understand  his  meaning, 
we  are  compelled  to  disagree.  He  says,*  ‘  though  allegorical 
‘  interpretation  occasionally  lands  us  in  great  absurdities,  there 
*  are  certain  cases  in  which  it  presents  intrinsic  evidence  of 
‘  being  genuine  and  correct — i.  e.  included  in  the  original  pur- 
‘  port  of  the  story;’  and  he  instances  the  tale  of  Ate  and  the 
Litse,  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  Iliad,  which,  he  says,  no  one 
can  doubt,  carries  with  it  an  intentional  moral.  Now,  it  seems 
to  us  that  this  remark  allows  either  too  much  to  allegory,  or  not 
enough. 

Every  reader  of  the  Iliad,  even  in  translation,  must  be  fami¬ 
liar  with  this  fine  passage ;  in  which  Ate,  or  Intentional-Mischief, 
is  represented  as  a  gigantic  figure,  who  stalks  forth  furiously, 
diffusing  ruin  ;  and  Litse,  or  Prayers,  daughters  of  Zeus  or  Jupi¬ 
ter,  as  slowly  limping  after  her  to  heal  the  wounds  she  has 
made.  Now,  if  the  poet  did  not  believe  the  personal  existence 
of  Ate  and  the  Lit*  ; — if  he  employed  what  he  knew  to  be  a  mere 
figure  of  speech,  as  a  means  of  giving  greater  impressiveness  to 
a  general  remark  respecting  the  course  of  human  affairs, — the 
passage  is  then  rightly  termed  allegorical.  But  if,  as  we  con¬ 
ceive,  sudi  employment  of  the  language  of  polytheism  in  a 
merely  figurative  sense,  neither  existed  nor  could  exist  until 
polytheism  was  virtually  defunct ;  if  the  use  of  religious  forms 
as  a  simple  artifice  of  rhetoric,  would  have  appeared  to  Homer 
(supposing  the  idea  to  have  presented  itself  at  all)  an  impious 
profanation  ;  if  the  poet,  in  the  full  simplicity  of  his  religious 
faith,  accepted  literally  the  personality  and  divinity  of  Ate  and 
the  Lit*,  there  is  then  no  place  for  the  word  *  allegory,’  in  its 


•  Vol.  I.  p.  570. 
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correct  acceptation.  That  a  moral  meaning  accompanied  in  his 
mind  the  religious  doctrine,  and  even  suggested  it,  we  at  once 
admit :  but  he  personified  and  deified  the  moral  agencies  con¬ 
cerned  ;  and  the  story,  as  Muller  says  of  the  legend  of  Prome¬ 
theus  and  Epimetheus,  (Forethought  and  Afterthought,)  is  not 
an  allegory,  but  a  myth.  Otherwise,  we  must  go  much  further, 
and  affirm  a  substratum  of  allegory  in  the  whole  Greek  reli¬ 
gion  ;  for  the  majority  of  its  deities,  including  nearly  all  the  more 
conspicuous  of  them,  are  undoubtedly  personifications  of  either 
the  physical  or  the  moral  powers  of  nature  ;  and,  this  granted, 
the  attributes  ascribed  to  them  would  necessarily  shadow  forth 
those  which  observation  pointed  out  in  the  phenomena  over 
which  they  were  supposed  to  preside. 

The  natural  history  of  Polytheism  is  now  well  understood. 
Religion,  although  ex  vi  termini  preternatural,  is  yet  a  theory 
for  the  e.xplunation  of  nature  ;  and  generally  runs  parallel  with 
the  progress  of  human  conceptions  of  that  which  it  is  intended  to 
explain  ;  each  step  made  in  the  study  of  the  phenomena  determin¬ 
ing  a  modification  in  the  theory.  The  savage,  drawing  his  idea 
of  power  from  his  own  voluntary  impulses,  ascribes  will  and  per¬ 
sonality  to  every  individual  object  in  which  he  beholds  a  power 
beyond  his  control ;  and  at  once  commences  propitiating  it  by 
prayer  and  sacrifice.  This  original  Fetishism,  tow'ards  natural 
objects  which  combine  great  power  with  a  well-marked  indivi¬ 
duality,  was  prolonged  far  into  the  period  of  Polytheism  proper, 
'i  he  Gaia  of  Hesiod,  mother  of  all  the  gods,  was  not  a  goddess 
of  the  earth,  but  the  earth  itself ;  and  her  physical  are  blended 
with  her  divine  attributes  in  a  singular  medley.  The  sun  and 
moon,  not  deities  residing  therein,  were  the  objects  of  the 
ancient  Grecian  worship ;  their  identification  with  Apollo  and 
Artemis  belong  to  a  much  later  age.  The  Hindoos  worship  as 
a  goddess  the  river  Nerbudda — not  a  deity  of  the  river,  but  the 
river  itself  ;*  and,  if  they  ascribe  to  it  sex  and  other  attributes  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  natural  object, 
it  is  from  inability  to  conceive  the  idea  of  personality,  except 
in  conjunction  with  the  ordinary  human  impulses  and  attri¬ 
butes.  The  Homeric  Scamander  is  scarcely  other  than  the  ani¬ 
mated  river  itself ;  and  the  god  Alpheus,  who  pursues  Arethusa 
through  the  ocean,  is  the  actual  river,  fiowing  through  the  salt 
waves  without  mixing  with  them,  and  at  length  combining  its 


*  See,  for  interesting  details,  ‘  Rambles  and  Recollections  of  an  In¬ 
dian  Official,’  by  Lieut.-Col.  Sleeman.  Vol.  i.  chap.  iii. 
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ivaters  in  indissoluble  union  with  those  of  the  fountain  it 
loves. 

But  where  natural  objects  are  not  thus  strikingly  individual¬ 
ized — where  the  mind  can  at  once  recognise,  in  a  multitude  of 
things,  one  and  the  same  power  of  affecting  human  interests — its 
tendency  is  not  to  deify  the  objects,  but  to  place  a  deity  over 
them,  who,  being  invisible,  rules  from  a  distance  a  whole  class 
of  phenomena.  Bread  and  wine  are  great  and  beneficent  powers, 
but  the  blindest  fetish-worshipper  never  probably  offered  prayer 
or  sacrifice  to  an  individual  loaf  or  wine-flask,  but  to  an  invisible 
Bacchus  or  Ceres,  whose  body,  being  unseen,  is  naturally  assi¬ 
milated  to  the  human,  and  who  is  thenceforth  handed  over  to 
the  poets  to  exalt  and  dignify.  Thus  the  first  and  most  obvious 
step  in  the  generalization  of  nature,  by  arranging  objects  in 
classes,  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  generalization  of  the 
gods.  Fire,  being  a  more  mysterious  as  well  as  a  more  terrible 
agent,  has,  in  some  religions,  been  an  object  of  direct  worship ; 
but  in  Homer  we  find  the  transition  completely  effected  from 
the  worship  of  fire  to  that  of  the  fire-god,  Vulcan.  Thunder, 
the  most  awful  of  all,  was  universally  received  as  the  attribute 
of  the  most  powerful  of  deities,  the  ruler  of  gods  and  men.  As 
thought  advanced,  not  only  all  physical  agencies  capable  of 
ready  generalization,  as  Night,  Morning,  Sleep,  Death,  together 
with  the  more  obvious  of  the  great  emotional  agencies.  Beauty, 
Love,  War,  but  by  degrees  also  the  ideal  products  of  a  higher 
abstraction,  as  Wisdom,  Justice,  and  the  like,  were  severally  ac¬ 
counted  the  work  and  manifestation  of  as  many  special  divini¬ 
ties.  ‘  It  became,’  as  Muller  *  expresses  it,  ‘  a  general  habit 
‘  to  concentrate  every  form  of  spiritual  existence,  whose  unity 

*  was  recognised,  into  an  apex,  which  necessarily  appeared  to 

*  the  mind  as  a  personal  entity.  Can  it  be  imagined  that  A/x>;, 

‘  01/*/;,  MoDffa,  Xagif,  'Egnni,  "Egi{,  could  have  attain- 

*  ed  a  generally  believed  reality,  and  even  in  some  measure 

*  divine  worship,  otherwise  than  through  a  necessity,  grounded 

*  on  the  epoch  of  mental  development,  to  contemplate  in  this 

*  manner  as  a  unity,  not  only  every  aspect  of  nature,  but  also 
‘  of  human  life  ?  How  were  it  possible  to  pray  to  Charis,  if 

*  she  were  only  viewed  as  a  predicate  of  human  or  higher  na- 

*  tures  ?  It  is  even  wrong  to  consider  the  worship  paid  by  the 

*  Romans  to  Virtus,  Felicitas,  &c.,  as  allegorical  in  the  strict 

*  sense  ;  for  then  it  could  be  no  worship  at  all.’ 


*  Inlroduction  to  a  Scientifc  System  of  Mythology^  (p.  61,)  recently 
and  very  well  translated  by  Mr  Leitch. 
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Assuredly,  these  objects  of  worship  were  not  conceived  as  ideas, 
but  as  persons,  whose  fundamental  attributes,  however,  necessa¬ 
rily  ran  in  close  analogy  to  those  of  the  ideas  which  they  em¬ 
bodied.  Such  is  the  primitive  type  of  polytheism — a  thing  of 
no  human  invention,  but,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  natu¬ 
ral,  and  of  spontaneous  growth.  Afterwards,  indeed,  poets  and 
priests  did  invent  stories  concerning  the  gods,  more  or  less  con¬ 
nected  or  consistent  with  their  original  attributes,  which  stories 
became  incorporated  with  religion  ;  and  the  most  popular  deities 
were  those  concerning  whom  the  most  impressive  stories  had 
been  feigned.  But  the  legends  did  not  make  the  religion  ;  the 
basis  of  that  was  a  bona  fide  personification  and  divinization  of 
the  occult  causes  of  phenomena.  In  these  views  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  we  at  all  differ  from  Mr  Grote ;  but  if  there 
is  any  point  in  which  his  expositions  do  not  quite  satisfy  us,  it 
is,  that  they  do  not  bring  out  strongly  enough  this  part  of  the 
case ;  that  the  Greek  religion  appears  in  them  too  much  as  a 
sort  of  accident,  the  arbitrary  creation  of  poets  and  story¬ 
tellers  ;  its  origin  in  the  natural  human  faculties  and  the  spon¬ 
taneous  tendencies  of  the  uncultivated  intellect,  being  indicated 
indeed,  but  not  placed  in  a  sufficiently  strong  light. 

^Vith  this  exception,  we  can  hardly  bestow  too  much  praise 
on -this  portion  of  Mr  Grote’s  performance.  He  has  overcome 
the  difficulty,  so  great  to  a  modern  imagination,  of  entering  in¬ 
telligently  into  the  polytheistic  frame  of  mind  and  conception 
of  nature.  In  no  treatise  which  we  could  mention,  certainly  in 
no  work  connected  with  Grecian  history,  do  we  find  so  thorough 
a  comprehension  of  that  state  of  the  human  intellect  in  which 
the  directly  religious  interpretation  of  nature  is  paramount — in 
which  every  explanation  of  phenomena,  that  refers  them  to  the 
personal  agency  of  a  hidden  supernatural  power,  appears  natu¬ 
ral  and  probable,  and  every  other  mode  of  accounting  for  them 
incredible — where  miracles  are  alone  plausible,  and  explanation 
by  natural  causes  is  not  only  offensive  to  the  reverential  feelings 
of  the  hearer,  but  actually  repugnant  to  his  reason,  so  contrary 
is  it  to  the  habitual  mode  of  interpreting  phenomena.  A  state 
of  mind  made  perfectly  intelligible  by  our  knowledge  of  the 
Hindoos  ;  and  nowhere  better  exhibited  than  in  the  pictures 
given  by  near  observers  of  that  curious  people,  who  reproduce 
in  so  many  respects  the  mental  characteristics  of  the  infancy  of 
the  human  race.* 


*  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  such  pictures  are  extant. 
We  recommend,  as  one  of  the  most  instructive,  the  work,  already 
referred  to,  of  Colonel  Sleeman — a  book  which  may  be  called,  without 
exaggeration,  <  The  Hindoos  painted  by  themselves.’ 
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Though  many  topics  discussed  in  Mr  Grote’s  volumes  are 
more  important,  there  is  none  more  interesting,  than  the  author¬ 
ship  of  the  Homeric  poems ;  regarded  by  all  antiquity  as  the 
production  of  one  great  poet,  (or  at  most  two,  for  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey)j  but  which  the  scepticism  of  a  recent  period  has  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  compilations  made  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pisistta- 
tus,  from  a  multitudinous  assemblage  of  popular  ballads.  Now, 
however,  that  the  VVolfian  hypothesis  seems  nearly  abandoned 
in  the  country  in  which  it  arose,  the  notion  that  such  produc¬ 
tions  could  have  been  manufactured  by  piecing  and  dovetailing 
a  number  of  short  poems,  originally  distinct,  may  be  ranked 
along  with  many  other  conceits  of  learned  ingenuity,  in  the 
class  of  psychological  curiosities.  We  are  aware  of  no  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  Wolfian  side  of  the  controversy  which  really  deserves 
any  weight,  except  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  that  such  long 
poems  could  have  been  composed  and  handed  down  to  pos¬ 
terity  by  memory  alone ;  for  that  they  were  produced  prior  to 
the  use  of  writing,  is  certain,  from  many  considerations,*  and 
especially  from  the  absence  of  the  smallest  allusion  to  such  an 
art  in  the  whole  eight-and-forty  books ;  though  so  full  of  notices 
and  descriptions  of  almost  every  useful  or  ornamental  process 
which  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  existence  in  that  early 
age,  that  they  have  been  said  to  be  a  summary  of  all  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  time.  The  preservation  of  such  works,  without 
help  from  writing,  is  no  doubt,  at  the  first  aspect  of  the  matter, 
surprising ;  but  only  because  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
things,  we  antedate  our  modern  experience,  and  apply  to  early 
ages  the  limited  standard  of  our  own.  It  is  well  said  by  Plato 
in  the  Pheedrus,  that  the  invention  of  letters  was  the  great 
enfeebler  of  memory.  In  our  time,  when  the  habit  is  formed  of 
recording  all  things  in  permanent  characters,  and  when  every 
one  relies,  not  on  memory,  but  on  the  substitutes  for  it,  we 
can  scarcely  form  an  idea  of  what  its  intrinsic  powers  must  have 
been,  w'ben  exercised  and  cultivated  as  a  thing  to  be  solely 
depended  upon.  Between  the  remembering  faculties  of  the 
Homerids  of  Chios,  and  those  of  our  degenerate  days,  there  was 
doubtless  as  great  a  difference  as  between  the  powers  of  eye  and 
ear  of  a  North  American  Indian  and  those  of  a  London  citizen. 
Nor  was  it,  after  all,  more  difficult  to  retain  a  single  poem  of 
twenty-four  books,  than  twenty-four  poems  of  one  book  each, 


*  These  are  fully  set  forth  by  Mr  Grote,  pp.  191  to  197  of  his 
second  volume,  and  by  Muller,  History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient 
Greece,  pp.  37  to  39. 
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which  is  much  less  than  must  have  formed  the  stock  in  trade 
of  any  celebrated  aoihhf.  As  for  the  poet  himself,  he  doubt¬ 
less,  as  he  proceeded  in  the  composition,  wrote  his  poem,  as  it 
were,  on  the  memory  of  the  younger  bards,  by  whom  it  is  con¬ 
sonant  to  the  manners  of  that  age  that  he  should  have  been 
surrounded. 

Those  who  assert  the  essential  unity  of  the  Homeric  poems, 
by  no  means  deny  that  there  may  have  been,  and  probably 
were,  interpolations,  and  even  additions  of  some  length,  made 
either  by  the  same  or  by  other  poets,  to  the  original  plan. 
This  is  the  ground  taken  by  Mr  Grote.  He  rejects  the  Pjsis- 
tratean  hypothesis.  He  maintains,  from  internal  evidence,  the 
complete  unity  of  plan  and  authorship  in  the  Odyssey.  He 
claims  a  like  unity  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Iliad  ;  but  argues 
for  an  amount  of  subsequent  addition  to  the  poem  greater  than 
we  can  bring  ourselves  to  consider  probable.  We  shall  give  in 
his  own  words,  what  is  peculiar  to  his  theory  : — 

‘  The  first  book,  together  with  the  eighth,  and  the  books  from  the 
eleventh  to  tlie  tvventy-second  inclusive,  seem  to  form  the  primary 
organization  of  the  poem,  then  properly  an  Achilleis  :  the  twenty-third 
and  twenty-fourth  books  are  additions  at  the  tail  of  this  primitive  poem, 
which  still  leave  it  nothing  more  than  an  enlarged  Achilleis  :  but  the 
books  from  the  second  to  the  seventh  inclusive,  together  with  the  tenth, 
are  of  a  wider  and  more  comprehensive  character,  and  convert  the  poem 
from  an  Achilleis  into  an  Iliad.  The  primitive  frontispiece,  inscribed 
with  the  anger  of  Achilles  and  its  direct  consequences,  yet  remains, 
after  it  has  ceased  to  be  coextensive  with  the  poem.  The  parts  added, 
however,  are  not  necessarily  inferior  in  merit  to  the  original  poem ;  so 
far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  amongst  them  are  comprehended 
some  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  the  Grecian  epic.  Nor  are  they  more 
recent  in  date  than  the  original ;  strictly  speaking,  they  must  be  a  little 
more  recent,  but  they  belong  to  the  same  generation  and  state  of  society 
as  the  primitive  Achilleis. 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the ‘manner  in  which  Homer 
concentrates  our  attention,  in  the  first  book,  upon  Achilles  as  the  hero, 
his  quarrel  with  Agamemnon,  and  the  calamities  of  the  Greeks,  which 
are  held  out  as  about  to  ensue  from  it,  through  the  intercession  of 
Thetis  with  Zeus.  But  the  incidents  dwelt  upon  from  the  beginning 
of  the  second  book  down  to  the  combat  between  Hector  and  Ajax  in 
the  seventh,  animated  and  interesting  as  they  are,  dp  nothing  to  realize 
this  promise  ;  they  are  a  splendid  picture  of  the  Trojan  war  generally, 
and  eminently  suitable  to  that  larger  title  under  which  the  poem  has 
been  immortalized ;  but  the  consequences  of  the  anger  of  Achilles  do 
not  appear  until  the  eighth  book.  The  tenth  book,  or  Doloneia,  is  also 
a  portion  of  the  Iliad,  but  not  of  the  Achilleis ;  while  the  ninth  book 
appears  to  be  a  subsequent  addition  (I  venture  to  say,  an  unworthy 
addition),  nowise  harmonizing  with  that  main  stream  of  the  Achilleis, 
which  flows  from  the  eleventh  book  to  the  twentv  second,  'fhe  eighth 
VOl,.  I.XXXIV.  NO.  CLXX.  *2  A 
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book  ought  to  be  read  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  eleventh,  in 
order  to  see  the  structure  of  what  seems  the  primitive  Achilleis ;  for 
there  are  several  passages  in  the  eleventh  and  the  following  books, 
which  prove  that  the  poet  who  composed  them  could  not  have  had 
present  to  his  mind  the  main  event  of  the  ninth  book — the  outpouring 
of  profound  humiliation  by  the  Greeks,  and  from  Agamemnon  espe¬ 
cially,  before  Achilles,  coupled  with  formal  offers  to  restore  llrisels,  and 
pay  the  amplest  compensation  for  past  wrong.  The  words  of  Achilles, 
(not  less  than  those  of  Patroclus  and  Nestor,)  in  the  eleventh  and  fol¬ 
lowing  books,  plainly  imply  that  the  humiliation  of  the  Greeks  before 
him,  for  which  he  thirsts,  is  as  yet  future  and  contingent ;  that  no  ple¬ 
nary  apology  has  yet  been  tendered,  nor  any  offer  made  of  restoring  Bri- 
sets,  while  both  Nestor  and  Patroclus,  with  all  their  wish  to  induce  him 
to  take  arms,  nevertheless  view  him  as  one  whose  ground  of  quarrel 
stands  still  the  same  as  it  did  at  the  beginning.  Moreover,  if  we  look 
at  the  Erst  book — the  opening  of  the  Achilleis — we  shall  see  that  this 
prostration  of  Agamemnon  and  the  chief  Grecian  heroes  before  Achilles, 
would  really  be  the  termination  of  the  whole  poem  ;  for  Achilles  asks  no¬ 
thing  more  from  Thetis,  nor  I’lietis  any  thing  more  from  Zeus,  than  that 
Agamemnon  and  tlie  Greeks  may  be  brought  to  know  the  wrong  that 
they  have  done  to  their  capital  warrior,  and  humbled  to  the  dust  in  ex¬ 
piation  of  it.  We  may  add,  tliat  the  abject  terror  in  which  Agamemnon 
appears  in  the  ninth  book,  when  he  sends  the  supplicatory  message  to 
Achilles,  as  it  is  not  adequately  accounted  for  by  the  degree  of  calamity 
which  the  Greeks  have  experienced  in  the  preceding  (eighth)  book,  so  it 
is  inconsistent  with  the  gallantry  and  high  spirit  witli  which  he  strives 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh.  The  situation  of  the  Greeks  only  be¬ 
comes  desperate  when  the  tliree  great  chiefs,  Agamemnon,  Odysseus,  and 
Diomcdes,  are  disablerl  by  wounds  ;  this  is  the  irreparable  calamity  which 
woiks  upon  Patroclus,  an«l  through  him  upon  Achilles.  The  ninth  book, 
as  it  now  stands,  seems  to  me  an  addition  by  a  different  hand  to  the 
original  Achilleis,  framed  so  as  both  to  forestal  and  spoil  the  nineteenth 
book,  which  is  the  real  reconciliation  of  the  two  inimical  heroes,  I  will 
venture  to  add,  that  it  carries  the  ferocious  pride  and  egotism  of  Achilles 
beyond  all  admissible  limits,  and  is  shocking  to  that  sentiment  of  Neme¬ 
sis  which  was  so  deeply  sealed  in  the  Grecian  mind.  We  forgive  any 
excess  and  fury  against  the  Trojans  and  Hector  after  the  death  of  Patro- 
clus,  but  that  he  should  remain  unmoved  by  restitution,  by  abject  sup¬ 
plications,  and  by  the  richest  atoning  presents  tendered  from  the  Greeks, 
indicates  an  implacability  more  than  human,  and  certainly  such  as  neither 
the  poet  of  the  first  book,  nor  the  poet  of  the  last  twelve  books,  seeks  to 
portray.’ — (Vol.  ii.  234-44.) 

We  are  able  to  go  so  far  with  the  distinction  drawn  by  Mr 
Grote,  as  to  admit  that  he  has  discriminated  well  between  those 
parts  of  the  Iliad  which  cannot  have  been  additions  to  the  original 
plan,  and  those  which  possibly  may.  If  the  poem  does  consist  of 
an  original  basis  and  a  subsequent  enlargement,  the  books  which 
he  has  pointed  out,  or  some  of  them,  must  be  the  parts  super- 
added.  But  that  they,  or  even  the  ninth,  to  which  he  takes  such 
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vehement  exception,  really  were  such  subsequent  additions,  he 
has  not  succeeded  in  convincing  us. 

It  is  true,  the  books  from  the  second  to  the  seventh  inclusive, 
in  no  way  forward  the  action  of  the  poem,  as  dependant  on  the 
anger  of  Achilles ;  and  it  i»  remarkable  that,  during  that  interval, 
Zeus  not  only  suspends  the  performance  of  his  promise  to  Thetis 
in  the  first  book,  but  seems  absolutely  to  have  forgotten  it,  and 
directs  his  conduct  and  counsels  by  totally  diflFerent  considera¬ 
tions.  This  last  is  a  serious  blemish  in  the  construction  of  the 
story  ;  but  imperfection  of  workmanship  does  not  prove  plurality 
of  workmen ;  and  if  the  poet  intended  to  make  his  poem  an 
Ilias  as  well  as  an  Achilleis,  there  would  have  been  in  any  case 
a  difficulty  of  this  sort  to  surmount,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  he  must  have  surmounted  successfully.  But,  if  not 
strictly  belonging  to  the  plan  of  the  Achilleis,  these  books  con¬ 
duce  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  the  effect  of  those  parts  of  the 
poem  which  do  belong  to  it.  In  no  epic  is  the  interest  centred 
exclusively  in  one  individual ;  even  in  the  Achilleis,  not  Achilles 
only,  but  the  Greeks  generally,  and  even  the  Trojans,  inspire  a 
keen  sympathy  ;  and  how  much  that  sympathy  is  promoted  by 
the  preliminary  books,  needs  hardly  be  pointed  out.  Not  only 
does  the  success  of  the  Greeks  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  books 
greatly  deepen  the  sense  of  their  subsequent  disaster,  by  giving 
it  the  character  of  a  turn  of  fortune  ;  while  the  exploits  of  the 
principal  heroes,  especially  Diomedes  and  Ulysses,  augment  the 
impression  of  their  difficulties  when  those  heroes  are  disabled  ;  but 
above  all,  it  is  in  those  books  that  we  become  acquainted  with,  and 
interested  in,  most  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  subsequent 
epos.  Hector  especially,  on  whom  the  poet  evidently  intended 
that  a  strong  personal  interest  should  rest — what  ground  should 
we  have  had  for  sympathising  with  him,  were  it  not  for  the 
beautiful  scenes  with  Paris  and  Helen  in  the  fourth  book, 
Andromache  and  Hecuba  in  the  sixth,  and  Ajax  in  the  seventh  ? 
Without  the  books  which  Mr  Grote  strikes  from  the  original 
plan,  there  would  be,  if  we  except  the  amiable  characters  of 
Patroclus  and  Sarpedon,  scarcely  any  thing  in  the  poem  which 
excites  a  really  personal  interest. 

With  regard  to  the  ninth  book,  we  allow  there  are  difficulties. 
The  principal  is  the  speech  of  Achilles  to  Patroclus  in  the 
eleventh  book,*  which  certainly  seems  to  imply  that  no  atone- 
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ment  had  yet  been  offered,  or  supplication  made.  Mr  Grote 
quotes  several  other  passages,  which  apparently  carry  a  similar 
implication ;  but  none  which,  we  think,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
get  over,  if  this  were  disposed  of.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
difficulties  in  his  own  theory.  He  gets  rid  of  three  subsequent 
allusions  to  the  transactions  of  the  ninth  book,  by  pronouncing 
them  to  be  interpolations  ;  but  he  has  overlooked  one  of  greater 
importance  in  tne  sixteenth,  where  Achilles  says  to  Patroclus, 
that  the  time  has  come  at  wbich  he  had  said  that  his  revenge 
would  cease,  since  the. enemy  has  now  reached  the  ships.*  He 
had  said  this  nowhere,  as  the  text  now  stands,  except  in  his 
answer  to  the  embassy.  If  it  be  suggested  that  this  passage 
may  also  be  an  interpolation,  (of  which,  however,  we  perceive  no 
signs,)  we  shall  still  urge  that  it  is  not  consonant  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Achilles,  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  so  far  renounced 
his  anger  as  to  send  aid  to  the  Greeks  even  in  that  extremity, 
if  he  had  received  no  offer  whatever  of  atonement  or  restitu¬ 
tion  ; — if  Agamemnon  and  the  Greeks  had  not  yet  acknow¬ 
ledged  their  fault,  and  humbled  themselves  before  him.  With 
respect  to  the  argument  from  the  more  than  human  ferocity 
manifested  by  Achilles,  and  its  conflict  with  the  Greek  senti¬ 
ment  of  Nemesis,  we  cannot  see  the  matter  in  the  same  light. 
It  is  with  great  hesitation  that  we  should  question  any  opinion 
of  Mr  Grote  on  a  point  of  Greek  erudition ;  but  we  know  not 
what  evidence  he  has  that  the  peculiar  Greek  idea  of  Nemesis — 
manifested  in  the  famous  speech  of  Solon  to  Croesus,  and  which 
afterwards  acted  so  leading  a  part  in  the  Athenian  drama — had 
already  begun  to  exist  in  the  Homeric  age.  We  rather  believe 
it  to  have  been  one  of  the  points  of  difference,  between  the  more 
solemn  and  gloomy  theology  of  the  historic  age  of  Greece,  and 
the  lively  anthropomorphism  of  the  Homeric  Pantheon.  We 
find  no  traces  of  it  in  Homer  or  Hesiod.  We  find,  indeed, 
severe  vengeance  taken  on  mortals  by  the  Homeric  deities,  rot 
for  pride  or  arrogance  generally,  but  for  some  special  affront  to 
their  own  dignity  ;  and  particularly  for  any  presumptuous  at¬ 
tempt  to  dispute  their  pre-eminence.  It  is  on  such  provocation 
that  Thamyris  is  struck  blind  by  the  Muses,  and  the  children  of 
Niobe  destroyed  by  the  arrows  of  Apollo  and  Artemis.  But 
no  such  offence  is  offered  by  Achilles  in  the  ninth  book ;  nor 


*  ‘  AXXa  TO.  /tin  ia.<5bit,v>'  ou5’  dja  crej 
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any  disobedience  to  the  divine  powers.  No  god  nor  goddess 
had  commanded  him  to  lay  aside  his  wrath,  as  Pallas,  in  the 
first  book,  restrains  him  from  drawing  his  sword,  and  Zeus,  in 
the  twenty-fourth,  enjoins  him,  through  Thetis,  to  restore  the 
body  of  Hector.  To  these  intimations  he  is  at  once  obedient, 
and  is  represented  throughout  as  an  eminently  pious  hero.  Nor 
are  we  at  all  inclined  to  admit  that  his  implacability  exceeds 
what  the  sentiment  of  that  age  would  allow  of,  in  a  character  of 
vehement  passion.  He  is  not  intended  for  a  faultless  hero  ;  nor 
does  he  show  any  ferocity  in  the  ninth  book,  at  all  comparable 
to  that  which  he  displays  in  the  sixteenth;  where,  in  the  very  act 
of  sending  forth  Patroclus  to  aid  the  Greeks,  he  utters  a  fervent 
wish  that  not  one  Greek  or  Trojan  might  be  left  alive,  but  they 
two  might  alone  survive  to  conquer  Troy.  Nor  can  we  forget  that 
several  of  the  nobler  characteristics  of  Achilles  are  nowhere  sa 
eflectually  manifested  as  in  the  ninth  book ;  the  princely  courtesy, 
rivalling  the  best  conceptions  of  chivalrous  romance,  in  his  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  embassy;  and  that  abhorrence  of  disguise,  also  more 
resembling  the  knightly  than  the  classical  model,  but  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  ideal  of  his  character,  which  he  so  emphatically 
announces  in  the  lines  so  often  quoted  : 

‘  yag  [Ml  y.utoi,  atdao 

"O;  srigop  [t'sy  xt-j^ii  hi  faish,  uKXo  6s  jSd^ei.' 

With  regard  to  the  tenth  book,  we  think  there  is  weight  in 
what  the  critics  have  urged,  that  the  successful  nocturnal  enter¬ 
prise  of  Diomed  and  Ulysses  is  skilfully  interposed,  not  only  to 
break  the  rapid  succession  of  one  battle  upon  another,  but  to 
reanimate  the  spirits  and  courage  of  the  Greeks  after  the  dis¬ 
asters  of  the  eighth  book.  We  cannot  coincide  in  Mr  Grote’s 
unwillingness  to  believe  ‘  that  the  author  of  the  fifth  book  (or 
‘  Aristcia  of  Diomedes)  would  condescend  to  employ  the  hero 
‘  whom  he  there  so  brightly  glorifies — the  victor  even  over 
‘  Ares  himself — in  slaughtering  newly  arrived  Thracian  sleepers, 
‘without  any  large  purpose  or  necessity;’  since  to  kill  men 
who  were  defenceless,  provided  they  were  enemies,  and  not 
ixsrai  or  suppliants,  had  little  that  was  repugnant  to  Greek 
feeling,  even  in  a  more  advanced  age  ;  while  an  ambush  is  in¬ 
variably  spoken  of  in  the  Iliad  as  the  most  dangerous  service, 
and  the  most  decisive  test  of  courage  to  which  a  warrior  could 
be  exposed.  A  Homeric  audience  would  see,  in  this  unchival- 
rous  massacre,  only  the  real  intrepidity  of  the  two  heroes,  in 
venturing  alone,  and  for  so  perilous  a  purpose,  into  the  camp  of 
their  sleeping  enemies ;  and,  in  the  Homeric  point  of  view,  it 
was  doubtless  an  exploit  worthy  of  the  most  distinguished 
warriors. 
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That  Mr  Grote  should  think  it  possible  for  the  two  concluding 
books  to  be  additions,  we  confess  surprises  us.  We  cannot  ima¬ 
gine  how,  with  the  ideas  of  the  Greeks,  both  in  the  Homeric 
age  and  subsequently,  respecting  the  rites  of  sepulture,  the  action 
of  a  Greek  epos  could  ever  have  been  complete  until  the  two 
heroes,  whose  successive  deaths  formed  the  catastrophe  of  the 
poem,  had  received  the  accustomed  funeral  honours.  Nor  would 
a  Greek  audience,  we  think,  have  tolerated  that  Hector,  the  be¬ 
loved  of  Zeus,  whose  death  he  so  unwillingly  concedes  to  Des¬ 
tiny  and  the  public  opinion  of  Olympus,  should  have  been  aban¬ 
doned  by  him  when  dead  to  the  ignominious  fate  designed,  and 
in  part  e.xecuted,  by  Achilles.  We  need  not  point  out  how  much 
the  character  of  Achilles  himself  would  lose  of  its  interest,  with¬ 
out  the  e.\quisite  manner  in  which  its  softer  elements  are  called 
forth  by  the  interview  with  Priam  ;  and  though  it  may  be  true 
that  ‘  the  Homeric  man  would  enter  fully  into  the  thirst  of  re- 
‘  venge  felt  by  Achilles,’  excessive  and  brutal  as  that  revenge 
was,  it  is  assuming  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  Homeric  man 
would  have  sympathized  with  Achilles  exclusively.  Such,  cer¬ 
tainly,  was  not  Homer’s  purpose,  us  there  are  evidences  enough 
even  in  the  Achilleis  to  prove.  • 

The  chapter  on  the  ‘  State  of  Society  and  Manners  as  exhi¬ 
bited  in  Grecian  legend,’  is  sound  and  judicious ;  but  on  this 
subject  previous  writers  had  not  left  so  much  to  be  performed. 
A  point  of  originality  in  Mr  Grote’s  treatment  of  it  is  the  com¬ 
parison  kept  up  between  the  characteristics  of  the  heroic  and 
those  of  the  historical  period.  Thus,  for  example,  the  sense  of 
obligation  in  the  Homeric  period  is  exclusively  of  a  personal 
kind  ; — ‘  Personal  feelings  either  towards  the  gods,  the  king,  or 
‘  some  near  and  known  individual,  fill  the  whole  of  a  man’s  bo- 
‘  som  ;  out  of  them  arise  ail  the  motives  to  beneficence,  and  all 
‘  the  internal  restraints  upon  violence,  antipathy,  and  rapacity  ; 
‘  and  special  communion,  as  well  as  special  solemnities,  are  es- 
‘  sential  to  their  existence  ;’  while,  in  the  conceptions  of  the  citi¬ 
zen  of  historical  Athens,  ‘  the  great  impersonal  authority  called 
*  The  Laws,  stood  out  separately  both  as  guide  and  sanction, 
‘  distinct  from  religious  duty  or  private  sympathies.’  In  the 
Council  of  Chiefs,  and  the  Agora  or  Popular  Assembly,  which, 
though  with  no  definite  function  or  authority,  habitually  accom¬ 
pany  the  Homeric  kings,  Mr  Grote  sees  the  pre-existing  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  subsequent  republican  governments.  The  following 
is  an  important  remark  i— 

‘  There  is  yet  another  point  of  view  in  which  it  behoves  us  to  lake 
notice  of  the  Council  and  the  Agora  as  integral  portions  of  the  legendary 
government  of  the  Grecian  communities.  VVe  are  thus  enabled  to  trace 
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the  employment  of  public  speaking  as  the  standing  engine  of  govern* 
ment  and  the  proximate  cause  of  obedience,  to  the  social  infancy  of  the 
nation.  The  power  of  speech  in  the  direction  of  public  affairs  becomes 
more  and  more  obvious,  developed,  and  irresistible,  as  we  advance  to¬ 
wards  the  culminating  period  of  Grecian'  history — the  century  preceding 
the  battle  of  Cbseroneia.  That  its  development  was  greatest  among  the 
most  enliglitened  sections  of  tlie  Grecian  name,  and  smallest  among  the 
more  obtuse  and  stationary,  is  matter  of  notorious  fact ;  and  it  is  not  less 
true,  that  the  prevalence  of  this  habit  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
intellectual  eminence  of  the  nation  generally.  At  a  time  when  all  the 
countries  around  were  plunged  comparatively  in  mental  torpor,  there 
was  no  motive  sufficiently  present  and  powerful  to  multiply  so  wonder¬ 
fully  the  productive  minds  of  Greece,  except  such  as  arose  from  the 
rewards  of  public  speaking.  The  susceptibility  of  the  multitude  to  this 
sort  of  guidance,  their  habit  of  requiring  and  enjoying  the  stimulus  which 
it  supplied,  and  the  open  discussion,  combining  regular  forms  with  free 
opposition,  of  practical  matters,  political  as  well  as  judicial,  are  the  crea¬ 
tive  causes  which  formed  such  conspicuous  adepts  in  the  art  of  persua¬ 
sion.  Nor  was  it  only  professed  orators  who  were  thus  produced  :  Di¬ 
dactic  aptitude  was  formed  in  the  background,  and  the  speculative  ten¬ 
dencies  were  supplied  with  interesting  phenomena  for  observation  and 
combination,  at  a  time  when  the  truths  of  physical  science  were  almost 
inaccessible.  If  the  primary  effect  was  to  quicken  the  powers  of  expres¬ 
sion,  the  secondary,  but  not  less  certain  result,  w'as  to  develope  the  ha¬ 
bits  of  scientific  thought.  Not  only  the  oratory  of  Demosthenes  and 
Pericles,  and  the  colloquial  magic  of  Socrates,  but  also  the  philosophical 
speculations  of  Plato,  and  the  systematic  politics,  rhetoric,  and  logic  of 
Aristotle,  are  traceable  to  the  same  general  tendencies  in  the  minds  of 
the  Grecian  people ;  and  we  find  the  germ  of  these  expansive  forces  in 
the  senate  and  agora  of  their  legendary  government.’ — (Vol.  ii.  pp.  105-6.) 

Incidental  remarks  of  this  nature,  on  the  influence  of  circum¬ 
stances  in  forming  the  peculiar  Grecian  character  and  civiliza¬ 
tion,  occur  largely  in  the  first  two  chapters  on  historical  Greece, 
viz.,  on  its  geography,  and  on  ‘  the  Hellenic  people  generally  in 
‘  the  early  historical  times.’  Mr  Grote  does  not  give  these  spe¬ 
culations  for  more  than  they  are  worth.  He  does  not  afifect  to 
exhaust  the  subject,  nor  pretends  that  the  causes  he  assigns  ac¬ 
count  for  the  whole  of  the  effect ;  but  he  points  out  the  natural 
tendencies  of  each  influential  fact,  as  it  successively  passes  under 
his  review.  The  following  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  298-302)  is  a  favour¬ 
able  specimen : — 

‘  The  configuration  of  the  Grecian  territory,  so  like  in  many  respects 
to  that  of  Switzerland,  produced  two  effects  of  great  moment  upon  the 
character  and  history  of  the  people.  In  the  first  place,  it  materially 
strengthened  their  powers  of  defence ;  it  shut  up  the  country  against 
those  invasions  from  the  interior  which  successively  subjugated  all  their 
continental  colonies ;  and  it  at  the  same  time  rendered  each  fraction 
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more  difficult  to  be  attacked  by  tbe  rest,  so  as  to  exercise  a  certain  con¬ 
servative  influence  in  assuring;;  the  tenure  of  actual  possessors.  But, 
in  the  next  place,  while  it  tended  to  protect  each  section  of  Greeks 
from  being  conquered,  it  also  kept  them  politically  disunited,  and 
perpetuated  their  separate  autonomy.  It  fostered  that  powerful  prin¬ 
ciple  of  repulsion,  which  disposed  even  the  smallest  township  to  con¬ 
stitute  itself  a  political  unit  apart  from  the  rest,  and  to  resist  all  ide.a 
of  coalescence  with  others,  either  amicable  or  compulsory.  To  a  modern 
reader,  accustomed  to  large  political  aggregations,  and  securities  for  good 
government  through  the  representative  system,  it  requires  a  certain 
mental  effort  to  transport  himself  back  to  a  time  when  even  the  smallest 
town  clung  so  tenaciously  to  its  right  of  self-legislation.  Nevertheless, 
such  was  the  general  habit  and  feeling  of  the  ancient  world,  throughout 
Italy,  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Gaul :  among  the  Hellenes  it  stands  out  more 
conspicuously,  for  several  reasons — first,  because  they  seem  to  have 
pushed  the  multiplication  of  autonomous  units  to  an  extreme  point,  see¬ 
ing  that  even  islands  not  larger  than  Peparethos  and  Amorgos  had  two 
or  three  separate  city  communities  ;  secondly,  because  they  produced,  for 
tbe  first  time  in  the  history  of  mankind,  acute  systematic  thinkers  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  government,  amongst  all  of  whom  the  idea  of  the  autonomous  city 
was  accepted  as  the  indispensable  basis  of  political  speculation  ;  thirdly, 
because  this  incurable  subdivision  proved  finally  the  cause  of  their  ruin, 
in  spite  of  pronounced  intellectual  superiority  over  their  conquerors ;  and, 
lastly,  because  incapacity  of  political  coalescence  did  not  preclude  a 
powerful  and  extensive  sympathy  between  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
separate  cities,  with  a  constant  tendency  to  fraternise  for  numerous  pur¬ 
poses,  social,  religious,  recreative,  intellectual,  and  lesthetical. 

‘  Nor  is  it  rash  to  suppose  that  the  same  [geographical]  causes  may  have 
tended  to  promote  that  unborrowed  intellectual  development  for  which 
they  stand  so  conspicuous.  General  propositions  respecting  the  working 
of  climate  and  physical  agencies  upon  character  are  indeed  treacherous ;  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  globe  is  now  sufficient  to  teach  us  that  heat  and  cold, 
mountain  and  plain,  sea  and  land,  moist  and  dry  atmosphere,  are  all  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  greatest  diversities  of  resident  men.  .  .  .  Nevertheless, 
we  may  venture  to  note  certain  improving  influences,  connected  with 
their  geographical  position,  at  a  time  when  they  had  no  books  to  study, 
and  no  more  advanced  predecessors  to  imitate.  VV’e  may  remark,  first, 
that  their  position  made  them  at  once  mountaineers  and  mariners,  thus 
supplying  them  with  great  variety  of  objects,  sensations,  and  adventures ; 
next,  that  each  petty  community,  nestled  apart  amidst  its  own  rocks, 
was  sufficiently  severed  from  the  rest  to  possess  an  individual  life  and 
attributes  of  its  own,  yet  not  so  far  as  to  subtract  it  from  the  sympathies 
of  the  remainder ;  so  that  an  observant  Greek,  commercing  with  a  great 
diversity  of  half-countrymen,  whose  language  he  understood,  and  whose 
idiosyncracies  be  could  appreciate,  bad  access  to  a  larger  mass  of  social 
and  political  experience  than  any  other  man  in  so  unadvanced  an  age 
could  personally  obtain.  The  Phoenician,  superior  to  the  Greek  on 
ship-board,  traversed  wider  distances  and  saw  a  greater  number  of  stran¬ 
gers,  but  he  had  not  the  same  means  of  intimate  communion  with  a 
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nmltiplicity  of  fellows  in  blood  and  language :  his  relations,  contined  to 
purchase  and  sale,  did  not  comprise  that  mutuality  of  action  and  reaction 
which  pervaded  the  crowd  at  a  Grecian  festival.  The  scene  which  here 
presented  itself  was  a  mixture  of  uniformity  and  variety  highly  stimu- 
mulating  to  the  observant  faculties  of  a  man  of  genius, — who  at  the 
same  time,  if  he  sought  to  communicate  his  own  impressions,  or  to  act 
upon  this  mingled  and  diverse  audience,  was  forced  to  shake  off  what 
was  peculiar  to  his  own  town  or  community,  and  to  put  forth  matter  in 
harmony  with  the  feelings  of  all.’ 

In  the  six  concludinjr  chapters  of  the  second  volume,  Mr 
Grote  comprises  the  sum  of  what  is  known  respecting  the  early 
condition  of  those  Grecian  states  which ‘have  properly  no  his¬ 
tory  prior  to  the  Persian  invasion;  and  brings  down  the  history 
of  all  the  others  except  Athens,  to  the  age  of  Croesus  and  Pisis- 
tratus.  The  fragmentary  nature  of  the  information,  and  the 
conscientious  integrity  of  the  author,  who  scruples  to  supply 
the  deficiency  of  certified  facts  by  theory  and  conjecture,  render 
these  chapters,  with  one  exception,  somewhat  meagre.  The 
exception  is  the  chapter  which  treats  of  the  Legislation  of  Lycur- 
gus,  the  earliest  Grecian  event  of  first-rate  historical  import¬ 
ance. 

Although  of  the  personality  of  Lycurgus  scarcely  any  thing 
can  be  said  to  be  known,  Mr  Grote  entertains  no  doubt  that 
sneh  a  person  existed,  and  that  the  peculiar  Spartan  institutions 
were  the  work  of  a  single  legislator.  Indeed,  extraordinary  as 
it  may  seem  that  one  man,  or  even  a  combination  of  men,  should 
have  had  power  not  merely  to  introduce,  for  that  is  little,  but  to 
give  enduring  vitality  to  so  singular  a  system  of  manners  and 
institutions,  the  system  itself  is  so  intensely  artificial,  that  any 
more  commonplace  origin  would  be  still  more  improbable;  it  be¬ 
speaks  in  every  part  systematic  design. 

The  received  view,  however,  of  the  Lycurgean  Reforms,  and 
even  of  the  Spartan  institutions,  Mr  Grote  shows  to  be,  in  one 
important  point,  erroneous ;  the  supposed  equal  division  of 
landed  property.  He  rejects  this,  not  on  the  score  of  improba¬ 
bility,  for  it  is  not  in  itself  so  hard  to  believe  as  what  Lycurgus 
really  effected  ;  but  because  no  mention  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  any 
Greek  author  who  lived  while  the  Lycurgean  institutions  were 
still  in  force;  and  there  is  ample  proof  that  neither  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Isocrates,  Plato,  nor  Aristotle  knew  of 
any  such  equal  division,  either  as  connected  with  Lycurgus  or 
w  ith  Sparta.  It  rests  on  the  sole  testimony  of  Plutarch ;  and 
Mr  Grote  believes  it  to  have  been  an  historic  fancy,  generated 
long  after  by  the  regrets  and  aspirations  of  the  patriotic  party 
of  which  the  reforming  kings,  Agis  and  Cleomenes,  were  at  the 
head. 
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<  Taking  the  condition  of  the  city  as  it  stood  in  the  time  of  Agis  III. 
(say  about  250  b.c.),  we  know  that  its  citizens  had  become  few-  in 
number,  the  bulk  of  them  miserably  poor,  and  all  the  land  in  a  small 
number  of  hands — the  old  discipline  and  the  public  mess  (as  far  as 
the  rich  were  concerned)  degenerated  into  mere  forms — a  numerous 
body  of  strangers  or  non-citizens  (the  old  xenelasy,  or  prohibition  of 
resident  strangers,  being  long  discontinued)  domiciled  in  the  town, 
and  forming  a  powerful  moneyed  interest ;  aud  lastly,  the  dignity  and 
ascendency  of  the  state  amongst  its  neighbours  altogether  ruined. 
It  was  insupportable  to  a  young  enthusiast  like  king  Agis,  and  to 
many  ardent  spirits  among  his  contemporaries,  to  contrast  this  degra¬ 
dation  with  the  previous  glories  of  the  country ;  and  they  saw  no  other 
way  of  reconstructing  the  old  Sparta  except  by  again  admitting  the 
disfranchised  poor  citizens,  redividing  the  lands,  cancelling  all  debts, 
and  restoring  the  public  mess  and  military  training  in  all  their  strict¬ 
ness.  Agis  endeavoured  to  carry  through  these  subversive  measures, 
(such  as  no  demagogue  in  the  extreme  democracy  of  Athens  would 
ever  have  ventured  to  glance  at,)  w-ith  the  consent  of  the  senate  and 
public  assembly,  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  rich.  His  sincerity  is 
attested  by  tlie  fact,  that  his  own  property,  and  that  of  his  female  rela¬ 
tives,  among  the  largest  in  the  state,  was  cast  as  the  first  sacrifice 
into  the  common  stock.  But  he  became  the  dupe  of  unprincipled  coad¬ 
jutors,  and  perished  in  the  unavailing  attempt  to  realize  his  scheme  by 
persuasion.  His  successor  Kleomencs  afterwards  accomplished  by  vio¬ 
lence  a  change  substantially  similar,  though  the  intervention  of  foreign 
arms  speedily  overthrew  both  himself  and  his  institutions. 

‘  Now  it  was  under  the  state  of  public  opinion  which  gave  birth  to 
these  projects  of  Agis  and  Kleomencs  at  Sparta,  that  the  historic  fancy, 
unknown  to  Aristotle  and  his  predecessors,  first  gained  ground,  of  the 
absolute  equality  of  property  as  a  primitive  institution  of  Lycurgus. 
How  much  such  a  belief  would  favour  the  schemes  of  innovation,  is  too 
obvious  to  require  notice ;  and,  without  supposing  any  deliberate  im¬ 
posture,  we  cannot  be  astonished  that  the  predispositions  of  enthusiastic 
patriots  interpreted  according  to  their  own  partialities  an  old  unrecorded 
legislation  from  which  thev  were  separated  by  more  than  five  centuries. 
The  Lycurgean  discipline  tended  forcibly  to  suggest  to  men’s  minds  the 
idea  of  equality  among  the  citizens, — that  is,  the  negation  of  inequality 
not  founded  on  some  personal  attribute — inasmuch  as  it  assimilated  the 
habits,  enjoyments,  and  capacities  of  the  rich  to  those  of  the  poor ;  and 
the  equality  thus  existing  in  idea  and  tendency,  which  seemed  to  pro¬ 
claim  the  wish  of  the  founder,  was  strained  by  the  later  reformers  into 
a  positive  institution  which  he  had  at  first  realized,  but  from  which  his 
degenerate  followers  had  receded.  .  .  .  VVe  shall  readily  believe  that  [this 
hypothesis]  would  find  easy  and  sincere  credence,  when  we  recollect 
how  many  similar  delusions  have  obtained  vogue  in  modern  times  far 
more  favourable  to  historical  accuracy — how  much  false  colouring  has 
been  attached  by  the  political  feeling  of  recent  days  to  matters  of  ancient 
history,  such  as  the  Saxon  Wittenagemote,  the  Great  Charter,  the  rise 
and  growth  of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  or  even  the  Poor-law 
of  Elizabeth.’ — (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  527-30.) 
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The  peculiarity  of  Sparta  was  not  equality  of  fortunes,  but 
a  consistent  attempt  to  make  rich  and  poor  live  exactly  alike; 
and  live  not  for  themselves,  but  as  the  creatures  and  instruments 
of  the  ideal  being  called  the  State.  The  expedient  used  by  the 
legislator  to  eflFect  this,  was  to  destroy,  not  private  property  itself, 
but  the  possibility  of  any  separate  enjoyment  of  it.  By  a  stated 
contribution  in  kind  from  every  citizen,  public  tables  were 
maintained,  at  which  all  Spartans,  from  childhood  to  death, 
took  regularly  the  same  frugal  meal.  The  Spartan  citizen 

‘  Lived  habitually  in  public,  always  either  himself  under  drill,  gymnas* 
tic  and  military,  or  a  critic  and  spectator  of  others — always  under  the 
fetters  and  observances  of  a  rule  partly  military,  partly  monastic, 
estranged  from  the  independence  of  a  separate  home,  seeing  his  wife 
during  the  first  years  after  marriage,  only  by  stealth,  and  maintaining 
little  peculiar  relation  with  his  children.  The  surveillance  not  only  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  but  also  of  authorised  censors  or  captains  nominated 
by  the  state,  was  perpetually  acting  upon  him ;  his  day  was  passed  in 
pul)lic  exercises  and  meals,  his  night  in  the  public  barrack  to  which  he 
belonged.  *  *  * 

<  The  parallel  of  the  Lycurgean  institutions  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Republic  of  Plato,  who  approves  the  Spartan  principle  of  select  guardians, 
carefully  trained  and  administering  the  community  at  discretion ;  with 
this  momentous  difference,  indeed,  that  the  Spartan  character  formed  by 
Lycurgus  is  of  a  low  type,  rendered  savage  and  fierce  by  exclusive  and 
overdone  bodily  discipline,  destitute  even  of  the  elements  of  letters, 
immersed  in  their  own  narrow  specialties,  and  taught  to  despise  all 
that  lay  beyond,  possessing  all  the  qualities  requisite  to  procure 
dominion,  but  none  of  those  calculated  to  render  dominion  popular  or 
salutary  to  the  subject ;  while  the  habits  and  attributes  of  the  guardians, 
as  shadowed  forth  by  Plato,  are  enlarged  as  well  as  philanthropic, 
qualifying  them  not  simply  to  govern,  but  to  govern  for  purposes  pro¬ 
tective,  conciliatory,  and  exalted.  Both  Plato  and  Aristotle  conceived 
as  the  perfection  of  society  something  of  the  Spartan  type,  a  select 
body  of  equally  privileged  citizens,  disengaged  from  industrious  pursuits, 
and  subjected  to  public  and  uniform  training ;  both  admit  (with  Lycur- 
gus)  that  the  citizen  belongs  neither  to  himself,  nor  to  his  family,  but 
to  his  city;  both  at  the  same  time  note  with  regret,  that  the  Spartan 
training  was  turned  only  to  one  portion  of  human  virtue,  that  which  is 
called  forth  in  a  state  of  war ;  the  citizens  were  converted  into  a  sort  of 
garrison,  always  under  drill,  and  always  ready  to  be  called  forth  either 
against  Helots  at  home,  or  against  enemies  abroad.  .  .  .  When  we 

contemplate  the  general  insecurity  of  Grecian  life  in  the  ninth  or  eighth 
century  before  the  Christian  era,  and  especially  the  precarious  condition 
of  a  small  band  of  Dorian  conquerors  in  Sparta  and  its  district,  with 
subdued  Helots  on  their  own  lands,  and  Achaeans  unsubdued  all  around 
them  ....  the  exclusive  aim  which  Lycurgus  proposed  to  him¬ 
self  is  easily  understood ;  but  what  is  truly  surprising  is  the  violence  of 
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his  means  and  the  success  of  the  result.  He  realised  his  project  of 
creating  in  the  8000  or  9000  Spartan  citizens  unrivalled  habits  of 
obedience,  hardiliood,  self-denial,  and  military  aptitude — complete  sub¬ 
jection  on  the  part  of  each  individual  to  the  local  public  opinion,  and 
prtiference  of  death  to  the  abandonment  of  Spartan  maxims — intense 
ambition  on  the  part  of  every  one  to  distinguish  himself  within  the 
prescribed  sphere  of  duties,  with  little  ambition  for  any  thing  else.  In 
what  manner  so  rigorous  a  system  of  individual  training  can  have  been 
first  brought  to  l»ear  upon  any  community,  mastering  the  course  of  the 
thoughts  and  actions  from  boyhood  to  old  age — a  work  far  more  ditlicult 
than  any  political  revolution — we  are  not  permitted  to  di^cover ;  nor 
does  even  the  influence  of  an  earnest  and  energetic  Ilerakleid  man, 
seconded  by  the  still  more  powerful  working  of  the  Delphian  god  be¬ 
hind,  upon  the  strong  pious  susceptibili'ies  of  the  Spartan  mind,  suffi¬ 
ciently  explain  a  phenomenon  so  remarkable  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
unless  we  suppose  them  aided  by  some  combination  of  co-opi  rating  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  history  has  not  transmitted  to  us,  and  preceded  by 
disorders  so  exaggerated  as  to  render  the  citizens  glad  to  escape  from 
them  at  any  price.’ — (V’ol.  ii.  pp.  504-519.) 

There  is  indeed  no  such  instance  of  the  wonderful  pliability, 
and  amenability  to  artificial  discipline,  of  the  human  mind,  as  is 
atforded  by  the  complete  success  of  the  Lacedaemonian  legisla¬ 
tor,  for  many  generations,  in  making  the  whole  body  of  Spartan 
citizens  at  Sparta  exactly  what  he  had  intended  to  make  them. 
At  Sparta,  it  must  be  said  ;  for  a  Spartan  out  of  Sparta,  at  least 
during  his  country’s  ascendancy,  was  not  only  the  most  domi¬ 
neering  and  arrogant,  but  in  spite  of,  or  rather  by  a  natural 
reaction  from  his  ascetic  training,  the  most  rapacious  and  cor¬ 
rupt  of  all  Greeks  :  no  one  fell  so  easy  a  victim  to  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  luxury  and  splendour.  Yet  such  habitual  abnegation 
of  ordinary  personal  interests,  and  merging  of  self  in  an  idea, 
were  not  compatible  with  pettiness  of  mind.  Most  of  the  anec¬ 
dotes  and  recorded  sayings  of  individual  Lacedaemonians  breathe 
a  certain  magnanimity  of  spirit ;  although  the  Lacedaemonian 
state,  which  was  the  object  of  this  worship,  and  was  accustomed 
not  to  give  but  to  receive  sacrifices,  was  memorable  for  the 
peculiar  pettiness  of  its  political  conduct — a  selfishness  so  ex¬ 
cessive,  as,  by  the  blindness  and  even  the  un-Spartan  cowardice 
which  it  engendered,  perpetually  to  frustrate  its  own  ends. 

Such  were  the  Spartans ;  those  hereditary  Tories  and  Con¬ 
servatives  of  Greece; — objects  of  exaggerated  admiration  to  the 
moralists  and  philosophers  of  the  far  nobler  as  well  as  greater  and 
wiser  Athens ;  because  the  second-rate  superior  minds  of  a  culti¬ 
vated  age  and  nation  are  usually  in  exaggerated  opposition  against 
its  spirit ;  and  lean  towards  the  faults  contrary  to  those  against 
which  they  are  daily  contending.  To  men  who  felt  called  upon 
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to  stand  up  for  Law  against  Will,  and  for  traditional  wisdom 
against  the  subtleties  of  sophists,  and  the  arts  of  rhetoricians, 
Sparta  was  the  standing  model  of  reverence  for  law,  and  attach¬ 
ment  to  ancient  maxims.  The  revolutions  which  incessantly 
menaced  every  other  Grecian  state,  and  from  which  even  Athens 
was  not  wholly  secure,  never  threatened  Sparta.  The  steadiness 
of  the  Spartan  polity,  and  the  constancy  of  Spartan  maxims, 
were  to  the  Greeks  highly  imposing  phenomena.  ‘  It  was  the 
‘  only  government  in  Greece  which  could  trace  an  unbroken 

*  peaceable  descent  from  a  high  antiquity,  and  from  its  real  or 
‘  supposed  founder ;  ’  and  this,  we  think  with  Mr  Grote,  was 
one  of  the  main  causes  ‘  of  the  astonishing  ascendancy  which 

*  the  Spartans  acquired  over  the  Hellenic  mind,  and  which  they 
‘  will  not  be  found  at  all  to  deserve  by  any  superior  ability 

*  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  The  steadiness  of  their  political  sym- 
‘  pathies — exhibited  at  one  time  by  putting  down  the  tyrants  or 

*  despots,  at  another  by  overthrowing  the  democracies — stood  in 

*  the  place  of  ability  ;  and  even  the  recognised  failings  of  their 

*  government  were  often  covered  by  the  sentiment  of  respect 

*  for  its  early  commencement  and  uninterrupted  continuance.’ — 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  477.) 

The  reader  who  is  conversant  with  the  existing  state  of  know¬ 
ledge  respecting  the  Grecian  world,  will  gather  from  what  has 
been  laid  before  him,  that  as  a  contribution  to  that  knowledge, 
the  present  work  is  of  high  performance  and  still  higher  promise. 
The  author  is  not  surpassed  even  by  German  scholarship,  in 
intimate  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  whole  field  of  Greek 
literature  and  antiquity ;  while  none  of  his  predecessors  have 
approached  to  him  in  the  amount  of  philosophy  and  general 
mental  accomplishment  which  he  has  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
subject.  In  his  remaining  volumes,  the  next  two  of  which,  he 
informs  us,  are  far  advanced  towards  completion,  he  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  manifesting  the  same  qualities  in  a  more  attrac¬ 
tive  held. 

It  has  been  made  an  objection  to  the  volumes  now  published, 
that  they  contain  a  greater  amount  of  dissertation  than  of 
history.  To  such  objectors  it  may  be  replied,  that  for  the  times 
here  treated  of,  a  continuous  stream  of  narrative  is  not  possible ; 
that  those  who  desire  nothing  from  history  but  an  amusing 
story,  may  find  such  abundantly  provided  elsewhere;  that  it  is 
as  much  a  historian’s  duty  to  judge  as  to  narrate,  to  prove  as  to 
assert ;  and  that  the  same  critics  would  be  the  first  to  reproach  a 
writer  who  should  substitute  for  the  commonly  received  view  of 
the  facts,  a  view  of  his  own,  without  showing  by  what  evidence 
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he  was  prepared  to  substantiate  it.  There  is  in  this  case,  too,  the 
further  peculiarity,  that  what  is  brought  forward  as  matter  of 
evidence,  is  itself  almost  always  part  and  parcel  of  the  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  mind ;  and  on  this  score  alone,  no  one  who 
wishes  to  understand  what  Greece  was,  would  desire  to  see  one 
page  of  Mr  Grote’s  argumentative  chapters  expunged. 

But  another  task  lies  before  him,  in  those  more  eventful  portions 
of  the  history,  in  which  the  graces  of  narrative  are  possible  and 
to  be  expected.  He  will  have  the  advantage,  seldom  possessed  by 
historians,  of  finding  in  the  writers  whom  he  consults  for  the 
materials  of  his  tale,  the  most  finished  examples  of  the  mode  of 
telling  it.  He  has  only  to  imitate  their  union  of  distinctness 
with  condensation,  of  general  unity  with  characteristic  and  pic¬ 
turesque  detail ;  nay,  he  might  almost  content  himself,  in  many 
of  the  most  animated  scenes,  with  a  literal  translation. 

In  the  present  volumes  the  style  is  clear,  unaffected,  and  often 
very  apt  and  vigorous.  If  we  have  a  complaint  to  make,  it 
would  be  of  the  too  frequent  employment  of  words  of  Greek  or 
Latin  origin  ;  some  of  them  recognised  English  words,  though 
not  in  common  use,  but  others  purely  of  his  own  invention,  and 
unintelligible  except  to  scholars.  In  some  cases,  doubtless,  the 
words  are  needed,  and  carry  their  explanation  along  with  them  : 
such  a  word  as  ‘  autonomous,’  conveying  a  political  idea  not 
exactly  expressed  by  any  modern  word  or  phrase,  is  its  own 
sufficient  justification ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  '  gens,’  a 
word  borrowed  from  Roman  history,  to  express  a  combination 
of  religious  and  political  ideas  familiar  to  antiquity,  and  the  same, 
substantially,  which  Niebuhr  has  proved  that  the  term  denoted  at 
Rome.  But  many  cases  would  be  found  in  a  careful  revisal  of 
these  volumes,  in  which  similar  hard  words  are  used  to  convey  a 
meaning  which  might  be  perfectly  expressed  by  phrases  gene¬ 
rally  intelligible. 

Mr  Grote  has  made  considerable  innovations  in  the  English 
orthography  of  Greek  names,  on  the  principle  of  keeping  nearer 
to  the  Greek;  instead  of  following  the  foreign  spelling  of  the 
Romans  merely  because  we  have  adopted  their  alphabet.  There 
would  be  more  to  be  said  for  this  principle  if  it  could  be  carried 
out  consistently  ;  but  Mr  Grote  concedes  so  many  exceptions  to 
the  shocked  feelings  of  the  reader,  that  in  the  end  the  disturbance 
of  old  associations  is  almost  gratuitous.  He  justifies  the  restor¬ 
ation  of  the  Greek  K  in  place  of  the  Roman  C,  by  the  injury 
which  the  sibilant  letter  does  to  the  unrivalled  harmony  of  the 
Greek  language;  yet  he  not  only  does  not  venture  to  write 
Korintb  or  Krete,  but  not  even  Phokis  or  Sikyon.  At  all 
events,  we  can  see  no  reason  for  preserving  K  in  words  in  which 
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the  sound  of  C  is  precisely  similar,  such  words  as  Locris  or 
Cleomenes.  There  are  other  cases,  too,  to  which  his  principle 
would  extend,  but  in  which  he  retains  the  Latin  orthography. 
He  writes  Meno,  Polemo,  instead  of  Menon,  Polemon ;  and 
why  should  one  of  the  lost  poems  of  Hesiod  continue  to  be 
designated  by  so  unpronounceable  a  name  as  Eceae?  The  real 
word  is  Eoiai,  a  name  of  genuine  Greek  sonorousness.  We 
quite  approve  of  retaining  the  diphthong  «  (as  Cleinias,  Peisis- 
tratus,)  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  mark  the  quantity  ;  this 
example  had  been  already  set  by  Mr  Mitford.  -We  are  glad  also 
that  Mr  Grote,  with  the  majority  of  recent  scholars,  preserves, 
when  writing  about  Greece,  the  Grecian  names  of  Divinities,  and 
speaks  of  Ares  and  Demeter,  not  Mars  and  Ceres.  The  Roman 
deities  mostly  belonged  to  another  mythology,  had  different 
legends,  and  to  a  great  extent  different  attributes;  and  were  only 
at  a  late  period  identified  with  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the 
Grecian  Olympus.  As  well  almost  might  we  name  these  after 
Isis,  Osiris,  &c.,  with  whom  also  Grecian  ingenuity  identified 
them;  as  it  would  undoubtedly  have  done  with  Thor,  Odin,  and 
Freya,  if  Scandinavia  as  well  as  Egypt  had  been  known  and 
frequented  by  Grecian  travellers. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  The  Lives  of  Eminent  English  Judges  of  the 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  By  W.  N.  Welsby, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  Recorder  of  Chester.  8vo.  London  :  1846. 

2.  The  Lives  of  Twelve  Eminent  Judges  of  the  Last  and  of  the 
Present  Century.  By  William  C.  Townshend,  Esq., 
M.A.,  Recorder  of  Macclesfield.  Two  Volumes.  8vo.  Lon¬ 
don  ;  1846. 

T N  an  Essay  on  Gin-Shops,  published  in  the  first  volume  of 
‘  Essays,  by  Boz,’  will  be  found  some  curious  remarks  on  the 
liability  of  certain  trades  to  run  mad  in  concert,  or  contract 
epidemic  disorders  of  a  very  distressing  and  eccentric  kind  ;  the 
most  remarkable  symptoms  being  an  enormous  outlay  in  decora¬ 
tions  and  announcements,  or  an  unaccountable  eagerness  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  demand  for  commodities  by  overstocking  the  market  with 
them.  The  writer  mentions  gin-shops,  shawl-shops,  and  druggists 
as  familiar  instances  ;  but  we  should  be  inclined  to  name  book¬ 
sellers  as  the  severest  sufferers  from  such  maladies  ;  for  though 
their  expenditure  in  plaster  pillars,  gilding  and  plate-glass,  has 
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not  hitherto  been  excessive,  they  surely  more  than  compensate 
for  any  comparative  saving  in  these  articles  by  advertisements  ; 
and  no  class  of  traders  speculate  more  rashly  on  a  demand  to  be 
created,  or  rush  into  madder  competition  at  the  first  glimpse  of 
an  opening  or  new  field  for  capital.  With  them,  it  never  rains 
but  it  pours ;  single  misfortunes  (meaning  bad  books)  never 
come  alone  ;  and  when  we  get  a  good  thing,  it  speedily  becomes 
so  parodied  and  travestied  by  imitators,  that  we  often  end  by 
wishing  we  never  had  it  at  all.  For  example,  the  historical 
novels  of  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  are  a  heavy  set- off 
against  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  author  of  Waverley  ;  and  as 
to  the  fashionable  novels,  we  are  tempted  to  address  the  only 
surviving  founder  of  any  note  in  the  words  of  Mrs  Cole  : —  ‘  Oh, 
‘  Lord  N.,  Lord  N. !  where  do  you  expect  to  go  when  you  die?’ 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  prolonged  du¬ 
ration  as  well  as  frequent  recurrence  of  the  madness  or  disease,  is 
in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the  remissness  of  the  critical  por¬ 
tion  of  the  press  ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  a  good  slashing  article 
might  operate  as  beneficially  as  shaving  the  head  and  blistering ; 
and  a  coxcombical  writer  held  up  to  merited  ridicule,  would  be 
as  incapable  of  communicating  infection  as  a  bale  of  goods  rinsed 
in  vinegar  and  fumigated,  according  to  the  approved  laws  of 
quarantine.  To  show  what  may  be  done  in  this  line,  we  have 
only  to  refer  to  the  sudden  and  beneficial  check  given  to  the 
multiplication  of  lady-travellers  by  our  chief  southern  contem¬ 
porary.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  the  highborn  dames  in 
question  were  superfluous  on  the  field  of  literature,  but  their 
copyists  would  be ;  and  even  of  fair  originals,  we  had  assuredly 
enough.  Just  so — to  come  to  the  class  of  productions  whose 
threatened  influx  has  frightened  us  into  the  foregoing  train  of 
reflection — far  be  it  from  us  to  say  or  insinuate  that  Mr  Welsby 
and  Mr  Townshend  are  to  be  received  as  unbidden  and  unwel¬ 
come  guests,  or  that  there  is  no  room  for  them  at  our  table ; 
but  we  honestly  think  we  have  now  as  much  legal  biography  as 
we  shall  want  till  another  generation  of  lawyers  has  died  away  ; 
and  we  trust  ‘  the  trade’  will  take  due  notice  of  the  fact.  The 
works  before  us,  with  Mr  Twiss’s  Life  of  Lord  Eldon^  and 
Lord  Campbell’s  Lives  of  the  Chancellors  (when  completed), 
will  make  about  twelve  thick  closely-printed  octavos ;  which  is 
as  much  as  an  enlightened  public  can  masticate,  and  more  than 
it  can  digest,  of  any  given  subject  within  two  years. 

We  have  already  borne  willing  testimony  to  the  very  high 
merits  of  Mr  Twiss’s  and  Lord  Campbell’s  works  ;  and  it  is  no 
slight  praise  to  say,  that  Mr  Welsby’s  and  Mr  Townshend’s  are 
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in  all  respects  worthy  to  be  placed  alongside  of  them.  Here, 
however,  we  must  distinguish. 

Mr  Welsby’s  publication  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
matter  and  agreeable  writing ;  but  seven  out  of  the  sixteen  me¬ 
moirs  are  not  his  own ;  and  there  is  internal  evidence  that,  as 
regards  these  at  any  rate,  the  volunteered  duties  of  editor  have 
been  somewhat  hastily  performed.  The  Notice  of  Hale  is  a 
mere  reprint  of  a  Magazine  article  on  the  face  of  it. 

Mr  Townshend  felt  more  respect  for  the  public,  or  had  not  the 
same  reasons  for  hurrying  into  the  field.  ‘  From  a  consideration 
‘  of  delicacy  due  to  relatives,  (so  runs  the  Preface,)  the  biographer 
‘  has,  in  every  instance  where  there  were  immediate  descendants 
‘  surviving,  requested  and  obtained  permission  to  publish  these 
‘  memoirs.  To  the  Earl  of  Eldon,  to  Lords  Kenyon,  Alvanley, 

‘  Iledesdale,  and  Tenterden,  and  to  the  Honourable  Thomas 

*  Erskine,  his  acknowledgments  are  especially  due  for  the  cour- 
‘  tesy  with  which  the  permission  was  conceded.  For  the  accu- 
‘  racy  of  the  facts  and  justice  of  the  comments  he  is  alone 
‘  responsible.  A  third  of  these  volumes  is  new'  A  statement  of 
this  kind  adds  incalculably  to  the  value  of  such  a  work. 

The  lives  included  in  Mr  Welsby’s  volume  are  those  of 
Whitelock,  Holt,  Lord  Cowper,  Lord  Harcourt,  Lord  Mac¬ 
clesfield,  Lord  King,  Lord  Talbot,  Lord  Bathurst,  and  Lord 
Camden,  by  Mr  Welsby  himself :  Hale,  by  Mr  H.  Merivale ; 
Blackstone,  by  a  writer  not  named  ;  Lords  Nottingham,  Hard- 
wicke,  Mansfield,  'I'hurlow,  and  Ashburton,  by  the  late 
Edmund  Plunkett  Burke  ; — a  man  never  mentioned  without  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  warmest  regard  and  highest  admiration  by  his 
contemporaries.  He  accepted  the  appointment  of  Judge  in  the 
West  Indies  in  1832,  and  was  killed  in  a  hurricane  in  1835. 
The  Lives  contributed  by  him  are  more  than  ordinarily  attrac¬ 
tive  ;  independently  of  the  variety  of  racy  anecdotes  scattered 
through  them,  they  derive  a  peculiar  charm  from  the  genial 
humour  of  the  writer. 

Mr  Townshcnd’s  twelve  forensic  or  judicial  Caesars  are — 
Lords  Loughborough,  Kenyon,  Ellenborongh,  Tenterden,  Al- 

•  vanley,  Erskine,  Iledesdale,  Stowell,  and  Eldon ;  Mr  Justice 
Buller,  Sir  William  Grant,  and  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs.  The  gen¬ 
eral  character  and  tendency  of  his  volumes  are  stated  in  a  strik¬ 
ing  passage  of  the  preface  : 

‘  In  the  biography  of  these  revered  magistrates,  whose  contemporary 
course  reflects  light  upon  each  other,  and  illustrates  the  legal  annals  of 
our  times,  there  are  comprehended  records  of  eloquent  debate,  and 
able  statesmanship,  and  useful  legislation ;  many  bright  passages  of 
national  history ;  reports  of  those  eventful  trials  which  move  the  feel- 
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ings,  and  stir  the  blood ;  the  struggles  and  triumphs  of  advocacj  ;  the 
narrative  of  early  disappointments  and  severe  privations  ;  of  persevering 
diligence,  determined  fortitude,  and  unwearied  hope ;  of  the  lucky  chance 
and  crowning  victory ;  the  clouded  opening  of  their  fortunes  and  its 
serene  close ;  the  mode  and  manner,  so  well  worth  studying,  in  which 
these  intellectual  prize-men,  “  bankrupt  of  health  and  prodigal  of  ease,” 
achieved  wealth,  titles,  and  fame.  We  trace  the  gradual  ascent  of  the 
surgeon’s  boy,  and  the  barber’s  son,  up  the  rugged  steep,  and  rejoice 
over  the  course  of  the  brothers  Scott,  working  their  way  from  the  coal- 
fitter’s  yard  at  Newcastle,  to  the  height  of  civil  greatness — teaching  the 
valuable  lesson,  fraught  with  courage  and  constancy,  to  the  profession, 
that  neither  lowliness  of  birth,  nor  absence  of  fortune,  nor  delay  of  op¬ 
portunity,  is  sufficient  to  crush  or  subdue  the  progressive  and  ex])anding 
force  of  talent  and  industry.’ 

This  is  pretty  nearly  the  moral  we  endeavoured  to  point  in  our 
review  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Eldon.  In  the  course  of  that  review’, 
we  also  discussed  most  of  the  obvious  topics  suggested  by  this 
description  of  biography,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  recurring 
to  them.  For  this  reason  we  shall  deal  with  the  works  before 
us  rather  differently  ;  and  rather  differently  than  we  should  deal 
with  works  whose  contents,  (or  the  more  attractive  portion  of 
them,)  transferred  to  our  pages,  would  have  the  charm  of 
novelty.  We  shall  abridge  and  quote  only  so  much  of  these  as 
may  be  found  necessary  in  an  attempt  we  are  about  to  make,  to 
fix  the  claims  and  character  of  the  legal  profession  in  England 
by  a  sketch  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  its  proudest  illustrations 
— the  lawyers  to  whom  the  traditions  of  past  ages,  or  the  remains 
of  ‘  hero-worship’  still  lingering  in  our  own,  would  assign  niches 
in  a  British  Valhalla,  or  (our  nearest  approach  to  a  Valhalla)  the 
passages  and  waiting-rooms  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 

That  the  attempt  is  a  somewhat  hazardous  one,  is  undeniable ; 
and  the  difficulties  recently  experienced  by  the  famous  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Taste  in  classifying  the  Worthies  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  are  alone  sufficient  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  inducing 
unanimous,  or  any  thing  like  unanimous,  agreement  on  such 
points ;  but  we  believe  the  majority  of  impartial  persons,  after 
duly  weighing,  comparing  and  analysing,  will  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  are  only  eleven  English  lawyers  who  fairly 
combine  the  two  essential  requisites  of  professional  admiration 
and  popular  renown  :  Coke,  llale,  Somers,  Holt,  Hardwicke, 
Mansfield,  Camden,  Blackstone,  Stowell,  Erskine,  and  Homilly. 
There  is  something  factitious  or  fugitive  about  all  the  rest  who 
might  be  named  as  candidates.  They  may  have  been  great  judges, 
like  Lords  Kenyon,  Ellenborough,  and  Tenterden ;  or  consum¬ 
mate  advocates,  like  the  late  Lord  Abinger  and  Sir  William  Fol- 
lett ;  but  they  took  things  pretty  nearly  as  they  found  them,  and 
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therefore  left  no  impress  on  their  age ;  they  contributed  nothing, 
or  nothing  of  an  enduring  character,  to  legislation  or  legal  lite¬ 
rature  ;  they  were  not  associated  with  any  great  struggle  for 
constitutional  rights ;  nor  (above  all)  is  any  impulsive  feeling  of 
admiration  or  respect  awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  greater 

f)ublic  by  the  bare  mention  of  their  names.  Now  popular  (at 
east  unprofessional)  recognition  is,  in  our  opinion,  indispensable 
to  mnke  a  genuine  worthy  in  the  highest  sense,  or  fairly  set  up 
an  object  of  hero-worship  ;  and  though  it  may  be  urged  that  a 
following  generation  is  as  likely  to  err  from  ignorance  or  for¬ 
getfulness  as  a  contemporary  age  from  prejudice,  this  can  only 
apply  to  persons  whose  services  have  been  performed  in  obscu¬ 
rity  ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  case  in  which  so 
consjiicuous  an  actor  as  a  successful  lawyer  could  be  held 
entitled  to  a  national  tribute,  if,  to  establish  his  claim,  it  were 
necessary  to  reverse  the  judgment  or  kindle  the  enthusiasm  of 
posterity.  On  this  principle,  we  hesitated  a  little  before  we  put 
down  Lord  Stowell,  doubting  whether  the  sense  of  his  greatness 
was  sufficiently  diffused  ;  but  his  Continental  reputation  more 
than  counterbalances  any  insensibility  (which  can  arise  only 
from  pure  ignorance)  in  his  countrymen.  As  to  Glanville, 
Bracton,  and  Littleton,  they  are  mere  abstractions  or  names  for 
books.  Sir  Thomas  More’s  place  is  among  scholars  and  philan¬ 
thropists  ;  and  Bacon  belongs  to  mankind. 

In  the  controversy  raised  by  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Taste  relative  to  the  proposed  statue  of  Cromwell,  it  was  vehe¬ 
mently  debated  to  what  extent  the  want  of  virtue  or  morality 
was  an  allowable  deduction  from  greatness  ;  and  most  reasonable 
people  came  to  the  conclusion  Aat  nothing  more  could  be  fairly 
required  than  that  the  prominent  impression  should  be  that  of 
great  capacity  or  high  enterprise,  not  ignobly  directed,  and 
leaving  indelible  traces  of  the  passage  of  a  master-mind.  It  is 
enough,  therefore,  to  say  of  Coke,  the  first  upon  our  list  of 
worthies,  that  he  was  the  most  profoundly  learned  English 
lawyer  that  ever  lived ;  and  that  his  writings  on  professional 
subjects  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  Law.  I'he  famous 
Commentary  on  Littleton  has  been  not  unaptly  termed  the 
Lawyer’s  Bible,  (we  rather  think  the  name  was  first  given  by 
Dr  vVatt,)  so  deep  and  unremitting  was  the  attention  devoted  to 
it  in  the  days  of  the  Hargraves  and  Butlers ;  and  as  to  the  Re- 
]>ort8,  let  his  great  rival  Bacon  speak  : — ‘  To  give  every  man 
‘  his  due,  had  it  not  been  for  Sir  Edward  Coke’s  Reports, 
‘  which,  though  they  have  many  errors,  and  some  peremptory 
‘  and  extrajudicial  resolutions  more  than  are  warranted,  yet  they 
‘  contain  infinite  good  decisions  and  rulings  oyer  of  cases ;  the 
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*  law  by  this  time  had  been  like  a  ship  without  ballast,  for  that 
‘  the  cases  of  modern  experience  are  fled  from  those  that  are 
‘  adjudged  and  ruled  in  former  time.’ 

His  professional  admirers  may  fairly  rest  here ;  and  perhaps 
this  would  be  their  wisest  course ;  for  it  is  far  from  clear  that 
Coke  really  played  the  prominent  and  original  part  in  asserting 
the  independence  of  the  Bench  that  has  been  popularly  attributed 
to  him.  We  threw  out  a  hint  to  this  effect  in  an  Article  of  some 
length  on  Mr  Johnstone’s  Life  of  Coke,  in  our  forty-seventh 
volume ;  but  it  is  right  to  add  that,  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
Coke,  by  his  own  showing  at  least,  personally  confronted  the 
King  in  a  manner  which  does  him  infinite  credit,  considering 
the  frail  tenure  on  which  he  held  his  office.  For  example  : 

‘  A  controversy  of  law  between  parties  was  heard  by  the  king,  and 
sentence  given,  which  was  repealed  for  this,  that  it  did  not  belong  to 
the  common  law  :  then  the  king  said  that  he  thought  the  law  was 
founded  upon  reason,  and  that  he  and  others  had  reason,  as  well  as  the 
judges :  to  which  it  was  answered  by  me,  that  true  it  was  that  God  had 
endowed  his  majesty  with  excellent  science,  and  great  endowments  of 
nature ;  but  bis  majesty  was  not  learned  in  the  laws  of  his  realm  of 
England,  and  causes  which  concerned  the  life,  or  inheritance,  or  goods, 
or  fortunes  of  his  subjects,  are  not  to  be  decided  by  natural  reason,  but 
by  the  artificial  reason  and  judgment  of  law,  which  law  is  an  art  which 
requires  long  study  and  experience,  before  that  a  man  can  attain  to  the 
cognizance  of  it ;  and  that  the  law  was  the  gulden  met-wand  and  mea¬ 
sure  to  try  the  cause  of  the  subjects  ;  and  which  protected  his  majesty 
in  safety  and  peace ;  with  which  the  king  was  greatly  offended,  and 
said,  that  then  he  should  be  under  the  law,  which  was  treason  to  affirm, 
as  he  said  ;  to  which  I  said,  that  Bracton  saith,  quod  Rex  non  debcl  esse 
sub  homine,  sed  stdf  Deo  et  lege' % 

The  leading  events  in  the  political  and  private  life  of  Coke 
were  enumerated  and  discussed  in  the  article  already  mentioned. 
Hale’s  reputation  is  of  a  very  different  order.  It  rests  on  the 
whole  tenor  of  a  life  ;  and  his  habit  of  setting  down  his  inmost 
thoughts  in  writing  has  fortunately  enabled  us  to  form  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  springs  which  influenced  his  conduct,  as  well  as 
of  his  outward  demeanour  and  public  professions.  It  needed 
something  of  the  sort  to  redeem  a  part  of  his  career  from  the 
suspicion  of  time-serving  ;  but  when  we  are  properly  impressed 
witn  the  principles  on  which  he  acted,  we  gradually  come 
round  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  man  will  best  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  good  citizen  and  upright  magistrate,  in  troubled  times, 
by  keeping  aloof  from  party,  and  helping  to  maintain  order. 
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without  regarding  whether  Cavaliers  or  Roundheads,  Presbyteri¬ 
ans  or  Independents,  Kings,  Parliaments,  or  Lords- Protectors, 
were  uppermost.  Indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  evils  of  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  or  transition  state  of  things  would  be  incalculably 
increased — nay,  that  downright  anarchy  might  ensue — if  all 
men  of  honour  and  principle  were  to  decline  acting  in  a  magis¬ 
terial  capacity,  under  a  government  whose  title  was  disputed  ; 
or  if  it  were  made  a  test  of  integrity  and  patriotism  (as  it  eer- 
tainly  was  in  one  ancient  republic)  to  go  heart  and  soul  with 
one  faction  or  another ;  in  which  case  no  compromise  could  ever 
be  practicable,  and  no  honest  mediator  could  exist.  ‘  It  was 
‘  Hale’s  deliberate  rule’  (says  Mr  Merivale,  the  writer  of  the  able 
biographical  notice  in  Mr  Welsby’s  collection)  ‘  to  acquiesce  in 
‘  the  government  de  facto^  without  servile  approbation  of  its  mea- 
‘  sures,  if  obnoxious  to  his  sense  of  right.  His  notion  of  the  duty 
‘  of  a  citizen  was  the  very  reverse  of  that  of  the  nonjurors  of 
‘  every  revolution.  He  proposed  the  Roman  citizen  Atticus 
‘  to  himself  as  a  model  in  political  conduct ;  and,  of  course,  he 
‘  was  willing  to  incur  the  reproach  to  which  that  personage  was 
‘  subject  from  all  classes  of  partisans  in  ancient  Rome,  who 
‘  treated  him  as  a  trimmer  and  waiter  on  Providence.’ 

It  requires  much  force  of  character,  and  the  true  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  properly  manifested  on  occasions,  not  to  merit 
this  reproach  to  some  extent ;  and  we  are  far  from  clear 
that  Atticus  did  not  merit  it.  There  is  a  wide  difference  be¬ 
tween  positively  refusing  to  take  either  side  in  a  party  contest, 
and  withdrawing  into  private  life  to  indulge  a  taste  for  indo¬ 
lence,  lettered  or  unlettered.  VVe  may  mourn  over  the  fate  of 
Archimedes,  too  much  occupied  by  his  problem  to  know  that 
Syracuse  was  taken  ;  but  as  for  the  country  squire  who  was 
observed  quietly  drawing  a  fox-cover  within  half-a-mile  of  the 
field  of  Edgehill,  on  the  morning  of  the  fight,  the  first  trooper  who 
came  across  him  would  have  been  justified  in  cleaving  him 
to  the  girdle.  Hale  hit  the  happy  medium,  and  received  the 
respectful  confidence  of  the  leading  men  of  both  sides.  In  his 
professional  capacity,  he  was  employed  by  turns  for  the  parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  crown.  Burnet  says  he  was  assigned  Counsel  to 
Charles  I.  on  his  trial ;  and  Sergeant  Runnington  conjectures 
that  it  was  by  Hale’s  advice  that  the  King  took  the  line  of  deny¬ 
ing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  But  this  is  only  conjecture  ; 
and  the  Bishop  of  St  David’s  (Thirlwall)  in  his  edition  of 
Burnet,  doubts  whether  Hale  was  ever  so  assigned  or  acted  at 
all. 

The  fate  of  the  Monarch  and  the  Monarchy  filled  Hale  with 
anxious  forebodings ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  hid  the  unfinished 
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manuscript  of  his  *  Pleas  of  the  Crown’  behind  the  wainscoting 
of  his  study,  with  the  remark,  that  ‘  There  would  be  no  more 
‘  occasion  for  them  until  the  King  was  restored  to  his  right.’ 
He  afterwards  defended  Lord  Craven  in  so  independent  a  man¬ 
ner,  as  to  draw  on  himself  the  threats  of  the  Attorney-Ge¬ 
neral  for  the  Commonwealth  ;  but  very  shortly  after  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Protectorate,  (December  16,  1653,)  Cromwell 
sent  for  him,  and  proposed  to  make  him  a  Judge.  The  story 
goes  that  Hale  objected,  and  plainly  told  the  Protector  that  he 
was  not  satisfied  of  his  autliority,  but  gave  up  his  scruples  on 
Cromwell’s  saying, — ‘  If  you  won’t  let  me  govern  by  red  gowns, 

‘  I  am  resolved  to  govern  by  red  coats.’  Sergeant  llunnington, 
with  the  caution  of  an  old  pleader,  questions  the  authenticity  of 
this  anecdote.  ‘  I  doubt  whether  the  army  had  at  this  time  any 
‘  regular  uniform  ;  aixl,  if  they  had,  that  it  was  scarlet.’  But 
Mr  Merivale  asserts  that  many  of  Cromwell’s  regiments  cer¬ 
tainly  wore  red  coats,  though  a  regular  uniform  was  not  introdu¬ 
ced  into  the  French  army  till  1670,  nor  into  the  English  until 
a  still  later  period.  Be  this  as  it  may.  Hale  became  convinced 
of  the  propriety  of  compliance,  and  accepted  the  appointment  of 
a  puisne  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas.  His  scruples,  however, 
were  not  yet  silenced,  and  he  soon  came  to  a  resolution  to  take 
no  part  in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law,  because,  ‘  in 
‘  matters  of  blood,  he  was  always  to  choose  the  safe  side.’  The 
distinction  is  so  utterly  indefensible,  except  as  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  feeling,  that  his  biographers  have  employed  a  good  deal  of 
conjectural  reasoning  to  account  for  it.  One  solution  is,  that 
Cromwell’s  repeated  interference  made  it  impossible  to  ensure  a 
fair  trial,  but  the  only  recorded  instance  of  such  interference  oc¬ 
curred  in  a  civil  suit.  It  is  said  that,  finding  the  jury  returned 
by  the  express  direction  of  Cromwell,  Hale  dismissed  them,  and 
refused  to  try  the  cause;  that  Cromwell  sent  for  him,  and  said, 

‘  You  are  not  fit  to  be  a  judge ;’  and  that  Hale  gravely  answer¬ 
ed,  ‘  It  is  true.’  He  notwithstanding  retained  his  office  till  the 
death  of  the  Protector,  when  he  instantly  surrendered  it,  saying, 

‘  I  can  no  longer  act  under  such  authority.’ 

He  sat  as  member  for  the  county  of  Gloucester  in  the  Parlia- 
m.  nt  which  recalled  Charles  1 1.,  and  he  endeavoured  to  obviate 
the  bad  consequences  of  an  unconditional  restoration,  by  moving 
for  a  committee  to  digest  propositions  &c. ;  but  the  motion  was 
opposed  by  Monk,  and  faileil  in  consequence.  Yet  such  was  the 
general  estimate  of  Hale’s  virtues  and  judicial  merit,  that  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  restored  government  was  to  appoint  him  Chief 
Baron ;  the  plettsure  of  the  Crown  being  thus  notified  by  Lord 
Clarendon — ‘  If  the  King  could  have  found  au  honester  or  an 
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*  abler  man  for  the  employment,  he  would  not  have  advanced 
‘  you  to  it.  He  prefers  you,  because  he  knows  no  one  who  so 
‘  well  deserves  it.* 

In  the  olden  time,  it  was  not  decent  to  be  made  a  Bishop  with¬ 
out  a  strui'^le,  and  Speakers  were  invariably  forced  into  the 
chair.  VVe  are  not  aware  whether  Judges  were  expected  to  go 
through  the  same  farce,  but,  considering  that  Hale  had  already 
acted  as  a  Judge  for  several  years,  some  of  the  reasons  he  drew 
up  on  this  occasion  for  his  unwillingness  to  accept  the  dignity, 
savour  somewhat  of  undue  rehnement  or  alfected  humility.  They 
were  twelve  in  number ;  and  one  is,  that  having  had  the  perusal 
of  most  of  the  considerable  titles  and  questions  in  law  then  on 
foot  in  England,  *  it  is  not  so  ht  for  me,  that  am  pre-engaged  in 
‘  opinion,  to  have  these  cases  fall  under  my  judgment  as  a  judge,’ — 
an  argument  which  would  disqualify  all  men  in  large  practice, 
and  render,  for  example,  the  appointment  of  the  present  Chief- 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  generally  esteemed  the  very  best 
that  could  have  been  made,  decidedly  the  worst.  But  what  in¬ 
duces  us  to  think  that  a  certain  degree  of  self-abasement  was 
conventional  and  expected,  is  the  conclusion ;  where  he  prays, 

‘  that  if  he  must  take  something,  it  may  be  the  lowest  place  that 
‘  may  be,  that  1  may  avoid  envy — one  of  his  Majesty’s  counsel 
‘  in  ordinary,*  or,  at  most,  the  place  of  a  puisne  Judge  in  the 
‘  Common  Pleas,  would  suit  me  best.’ 

He  also  objects  on  the  score  of  poverty,  ‘  my  estate  not  being 
‘  above  L.5U0  per  annum,  six  children  unprovided  for,  and  a 
*  debt  of  L.IOOO  lying  upon  me.’  The  salaries  of  the  judges 
were  then  very  low,  not  exceeding  two  or  three  hundred  a-year, 
and  the  chief  emoluments  consisted  of  fees  and  places  out  of  which 
a  family  might  be  provided  for. 

Hale  carried  his  scruples  regarding  presents  to  an  extent 
which  has  exposed  him  to  ridicule  from  some,  and  to  the  impu¬ 
tation  of  Pharisaical  uprightness  from  others.  Thus,  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Salisbury  having  a  case  to  try  before  him  on 
the  western  circuit,  he  insisted  on  being  allowed  to  pay  for 
the  six  sugar- loaves  which,  according  to  long-established 
custom,  they  presented  to  him.  With  more  apparent  rea- 


*  Hale  was  already  a  Sergeant,  but  at  this  perio<i  the  Crown  Counsel 
were  almost  exclusively  taken  from  among  the  Sei^eants,  which  has 
caused  some  misapprehension  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  rank.  Lord 
Campbell  states  that  Egerton  (Lord  Ellesmere)  was  made  Queen’s  Coun¬ 
sel  at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  nomination  of  Bacon,  who  has  com¬ 
monly  been  deemed  the  first. 
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son,  he  followed  the  same  course  as  to  a  buck  sent  him 
by  a  litigant,  who,  it  is  said,  on  learning  the  reception  of 
his  venison,  immediately  withdrew  the  record.  Unless  this 
also  was  a  prescriptive  donation  from  one  of  the  parks 
which,  time  immemorial,  have  contributed  their  quota  of 
haunches  to  circuit  festivity,  we  do  not  understand  how  the 
most  carping  adversary  can  make  Hale’s  refusal  the  foundation 
of  a  doubt.  As  was  fully  explained  in  a  well-know’n  Article  on 
Bacon  in  this  Journal,  the  acceptance  of  bribes,  under  the  shape 
of  presents,  was  common,  just  as  fornication  and  adultery  were 
common  after  the  Restoration,  but  never  otherwise  than  as  a 
thing  which  was  disapproved  and  discountenanced  by  all  good 
men  ;  nay,  which  revolted  even  the  public  opinion  of  a  very  cor¬ 
rupt  age  ;  or  how  is  the  indignant  cry  raised  by  the  first  exposure 
of  Bacon’s  malversations  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Besides,  Sir 
Thomas  More  had  set  the  example  of  refusing  presents  in  the 
early  part  of  the  preceding  century  ;  and  when  the  paramount 
importance  of  preserving  the  judicial  ermine  pure  from  the 
taint  of  suspicion  is  considered,  all  thinking  men  will  assuredly 
agree,  that,  if  Hale  erred  at  all,  he  erred  on  the  right  side. 

We  believe  the  practice  of  etrennes  has  been  formally  abolished 
in  France ;  but  a  practice  equally  blaineable  still  exists  there. 
It  is  usual  for  the  litigant,  male  or  female,  to  have  a  private 
interview  with  the  President  of  the  court  in  which  the  suit  is 
pending  ;  and,  on  these  occasions,  every  art  of  solicitation  may 
be  employed.  An  English  nobleman,  not  long  ago,  neglected 
this  ceremony,  and  lost  his  cause  in  the  first  instance.  He 
paid  the  expected  compliment  prior  to  the  hearing  in  the 
appeal  court,  and  gained  his  cause.  We  ourselves  happened 
to  be  present,  when  a  young  and  very  pretty  woman,  who  was 
suing  for  a  separation,  returned  from  her  audience.  She  was 
quite  radiant  at  the  result,  and  ran  in  exclaiming.  Tout  va 
hien;  le  President  itait  charmant  pour  moi !  There  may  be 
nothing  in  such  things,  but  they  give  rise  to  odd  suspicions  at 
the  best ;  and  justice  should  be  like  Csesar’s  wife ;  though,  by 
the  way,  it  is  far  from  clear  that  Caesar’s  wife  was  estimated 
at  her  present  value  by  her  cotemporaries. 

It  seems  that  the  practice  of  personally  soliciting  the  Judge 
prevailed  to  some  extent  in  England  in  Hale’s  tipie ;  for  a 
nobleman  of  ducal  rank  was  so  incensed  at  his  refusal  to  give  a 
private  audience,  as  to  make  formal  mention  of  it  to  the  king, 
who  replied,  ‘  Oddsfish,  man  I  I  verily  believe  he  would  have 

*  used  me  no  better,  had  I  gone  to  solicit  him  for  one  of  my 

*  own  causes.’  Roger  North,  who  labours  hard  on  all  occasions 
to  depreciate  Hale,  asserts  that  he  had  an  obvious  leaning  against 
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the  rich  and  noble ;  and  Dryden,  in  the  preface  to  his  Transla¬ 
tion  of  Juvenal,  says, — ‘  I  remember  a  saying  of  King  Charles 
‘  II.  on  Sir  Matthew  Hale  (who  was  doubtless  an  uncorrupt 
‘  and  upright  man),  that  his  servants  were  sure  to  be  cast  on 
‘  a  trial  which  was  heard  before  him ;  not  that  he  thought 

*  the  judge  was  possible  to  be  bribed,  but  that  his  integrity 

*  might  be  too  scrupulous,  and  that  the  causes  of  the  crown 
‘  were  always  suspicious,  where  the  privileges  of  the  subjects 
‘  were  concerned.’  Here,  again,  we  must  take  into  account 
the  all-pervading  corruption  of  the  times,  and  the  general  sub¬ 
serviency  of  the  judges.  An  age  that  could  tolerate  Scroggs 
and  Jeffries  without  a  simultaneous  outbreak  of  execration  or 
disgust,  might  consistently  sneer  at  Hale  as  a  seeker  of  popu¬ 
larity. 

He  was  made  Chief-Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench  in  1671, 
and  continued  in  this  office  until  a  few  months  before  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  December  25th,  1676  ;  so  that,  including 
the  period  he  sat  as  puisne  Judge  under  the  Protectorate,  he 
was  about  twenty  years  upon  the  Bench.  The  only  blot  upon 
his  career  is  the  sentence  of  death  he  passed  on  two  women  for 
•witchcraft  in  1664.  ‘  The  fate  of  these  victims,’  says  Mr 

Merivale,  ‘  is,  in  Sir  Matthew  Hale’s  life,  what  that  of  Andre  is  in 
‘  the  life  of  Washington,  and  that  of  D’Enghien  in  the  life  of 
‘  Buonaparte — the  chapter  to  which  the  reader  turns  with  most 

*  exultation,  or  with  most  regret,  according  as  he  is  in  the  vein 
‘  to  depreciate  or  exalt  the  character  of  his  subject.’  Apolo¬ 
gists  commonly  try  to  bring  him  off  on  the  score  of  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  his  age,  but  this  is  simply  placing  him  on  a  level  with 
the  vulgar ;  for  the  monstrous  injustice  of  punishing  witchcraft, 
or  pretended  witchcraft,  with  death,  was  clearly  recognised  by 
all  the  enlightened  portion  of  society.  The  truth,  as  suggested 
by  Mr  Merivale,  seems  to  be,  that  the  prejudice  in  question 
belonged  rather  to  a  sect  than  to  the  period  ;  and  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Hale’s  conduct  may  be  found  in  his  peculiar  religi¬ 
ous  tenets.  The  witch-persecutions  under  Cromwell,  and  in 
Mew  England,  show  the  sectarian  feeling  on  the  point;  and,  so 
late  as  1743,  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  against  witchcraft 
was  denounced  by  the  Presbytery  in  Edinburgh  as  a  national 
sin.  Hale  made  his  judgment  the  subject  of  a  written  medita¬ 
tion,  ‘  Concerning  the  mercy  of  God,  in  preserving  us  from  the 

*  malice  and  power  of  Evil  Angels;’  and  reflected  with  entire 
satisfaction  on  what  he  had  done. 

These  follies  of  the  wise,  however,  have  their  moral ;  and 
Hale  was  wise  in  the  highest  sense.  His  writings  are  full  of 
wisdom,  worldly  as  well  as  heavenly ;  his  letters  of  advice  to 
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his  children  are  better  than  the  best  of  Chesterfield’s ;  and  ihc 
piety  evidenced  by  his  meditations  fairly  merits  the  noble  eulogy 
of  Cowper : 

‘  Such  was  thy  wisdom,  Newton,  childlike  sage ! 

Sagacious  reader  of  the  works  of  God, 

And  in  his  Word  sagacious.  Such,  too,  thine, 

Milton,  whose  genius  had  angelic  wings. 

And  fed  on  manna!  And  such  thine,  in  whom 
Our  British  Themis  gloried  with  just  cause, 

Immortal  Hale  !  for  deep  discernment  priused. 

And  sound  integrity,  not  more  than  famed 
Fur  sanctity  of  manners  undeliled.’ 

There  is  no  good  Life  of  Somers,  and  such  a  life  would 
belong  more  to  general  than  legal  history ;  for  he  owes  the 
brightest  part  of  his  reputation  to  his  having  been  the  leading 
lawyer  of  the  great  party  which  brought  about  and  consolidated 
the  Revolution  of  1688.  His  defence  of  the  Bishops  (who  at 
first  objected  to  him,  he  being  then  thirty-seven,  on  the  score  of 
youth  and  inexperience,)  is  the  only  forensic  exploit  by  which 
he  was  much  distinguished  at  the  bar;  and  his  judgment  in  the 
Bankers’  case  is  the  only  decision  by  which  he  is  remembered 
during  his  four  years’  Chancellorship.  He  expended  more  than 
a  thousand  pounds  in  collecting  materials  for  this  judgment; 
by  which,  after  all,  he  lost  rather  than  gained  credit,  having 
unluckily  come  into  angry  confiict  with  Holt.  Somers,  admit¬ 
ting  that  the  Bankers  had  a  right  to  their  money,  (compensation 
for  the  deposits  seized  by  Charles  the  Second  under  the  advice 
of  the  famous  Cabal,)  affirmed  that  they  had  no  remedy.  This, 
Holt  answered,  was  nonsense;  for,  ‘  if  they  had  lost  one,  they 

*  had  lost  the  other ;  but  an  Englishman  could  lose  neither  but 
‘  by  his  own  default,  which  was  not  their  case.’ 

Such  is  Lord  Dartmouth’s  Report ;  who  adds  that  ‘  Lord 
‘  Somers’  judgment  being  overruled,  after  a  warm  debate,  he 
‘  fell  ill,  and  never  appeared  on  the  woolsack  more.’  The 
judgment  of  the  Lords,  right  or  wrong,  was  the  result  of  party 
feeling ;  and  Mr  Townshend  says,  ‘  their  lordships  warmly 
‘  cheered  the  Chief- Justice,  during  the  delivery  of  his  opinion, 

*  as  if  he  had  been  addressing  them  on  a  popular  question, 
‘  and  as  a  member  of  their  House ;  ’  but  there  is  no  more 
truth  in  the  notion  that  Somers  was  driven  frotn  the  woolsack 
by  Holt,  than  that  the  late  Lord  Ellenborough  was  killed  by 
Hone.  Somers  had  become  unpopular  from  other  causes,  and 
William  sacrificed  him  without  scruple, — a  weakness  of  which  he 
is  said  to  have  sincerely  repented  towards  the  end  of  his  life. 
The  tributes  to  Somers,  in  prose  and  verse,  by  the  best  writers 
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of  our  Augustan  age,  would  fill  half  a  volume.  Swift,  after 
paying  him  one  of  the  most  graceful  compliments  on  record,* 
tried  to  run  him  down,  but  the  praise  has  outlived  the  satire ; 
and  there  are  few  impartial  historians  who  would  not  say  with 
Lord  Mahon,  ‘  I  know  not  where  to  find  a  more  upright  and 
‘  unsullied  character  than  Lord  Somers.’ 

The  memoir  of  Holt  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  collection  ;  Mr 
Welsby  has  evidently  bestowed  more  than  ordinary  care  in  the 
collection  of  materials  for  it,  and  he  has  acted  most  judiciously  ; 
for  Holt  is  the  Judge  of  all  others  of  whom  the  English  ought 
to  know  a  great  deal,  yet  know  in  fact  next  to  nothing. 

He  was  born  in  1642,  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Holt,  knight, 
of  Oxfordshire,  a  bencher  of  Gray’s  Inn,  and  afterwards  ser- 
geant-at-law.  The  future  Chief  Justice  was  sent  at  the  early 
age  of  sixteen  to  Oriel  College,  Oxford  ;  but,  instead  of  attend¬ 
ing  to  his  studies,  he  indulged  in  every  sort  of  dissipation ;  and 
showed  so  little  nicety  in  the  choice  of  his  associates,  as  to  give 
plausibility  to  the  well-known  anecdote  that,  forty  years  after¬ 
wards,  he  recognised  one  of  his  former  companions  in  a  culprit 
under  trial  before  him  as  a  judge.  He  began  asking  the  man 
what  had  become  of  such  a  one,  &c.,  naming  two  or  three  in 
suc'ccssion — ‘  Ah,  my  lord,  they  are  all  hanged  but  myself  and 
‘  your  lordship.’  It  will  be  remembered  that  men  of  far 
higher  rank  than  Holt  were  then  in  the  habit  of  carousing  with 
fellows  like  Blood  ;  and  Buckingham’s  famous  toast  at  his  club 
of  Pendubles  (as  he  called  them)  was  not  altogether  an  un¬ 
meaning  jest — ‘  May  all  of  us  that  are  not  hanged  in  the 
‘  interval,  meet  together  here  on  the  first  Monday  of  next 
‘  month  !  ’ 

Another  of  Holt’s  youthful  frolics  led  to  more  important 
consequences.  During  one  of  his  rambles,  he  found  himself 
at  a  small  inn,  without  money.  The  daughter  of  the  land¬ 
lady  was  suffering  from  an  ague  fit,  which  had  bafiled  the 
doctor ;  bearing  which.  Holt  proposed  to  cure  her  by  a 
talisman,  and  scribbling  a  few  Greek  words  on  a  piece  of 
parchment,  desired  it  to  be  tied  round  the  arm  of  the  patient. 
Either  faith  or  accident  effected  a  cure,  and  the  grateful 


*  In  the  dedication  of  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,  a  work  which  Mr 
Cooksey  claims  for  Somers  himself.  Mr  Cooksey’s  Life  of  Somers  is 
meagre  and  had.  The  chapter  on  Somers  in  Mr  Townshend’s  History 
of  the  House  of  Commons  is  ably  written,  bat  the  career  of  sach  a  man 
cannot  be  comprised  in  a  chapter. 
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landlady  of  course  declined  payment  of  her  bill.  Forty 
years  afterwards,  a  poor  old  woman  was  tried  before  him 
5br  witchcraft, — the  overt  act  being  the  possession  of  a  spell. 
The  Chief  Justice  desired  that  the  implement  of  mischief 
might  be  handed  to  him,  and  discovered,  enveloped  in  ban¬ 
dages,  the  identical  piece  of  parchment  he  had  given  to  the 
landlady.  ‘  The  mystery  was  forthwith  expounded  to  the  jury  : 
‘  it  agreed  with  the  story  previously  told  by  the  prisoner;  the 
‘  prisoner  was  instantly  acquitted,  her  guest’s  long-standing 
‘  debt  discharged  with  interest,  and,  it  is  added,  this  incident 
‘  came  so  opportunely  to  the  discomfiture  of  ignorance  and 
‘  bigotry,  as  to  put  a  final  end  to  prosecutions  for  witchcraft  in 
‘  that  part  of  the  country.’ 

To  avoid  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  the  topic,  we  may  add, 
that  the  general  discredit  into  which  prosecutions  for  witch¬ 
craft  soon  afterwards  fell,  is  in  a  great  measure  attributable  to 
Holt’s  uniform  mode  of  dealing  with  them.  Of  eleven  poor 
creatures  tried  before  him  for  this  supposed  crime,  not  one  was 
convicted ;  and  on  one  occasion,  he  aided  in  turning  the  tables 
on  a  fellow  named  Hathaway,  who  had  prosecuted  an  old 
woman  for  bewitching  him.  This  so-called  victim,  among  his 
pretended  sufferings,  attributed  his  dislike  to  food  to  the  evil 
eye,  and  alleged  that  he  had  fasted  a  fortnight.  One  of  his 
witnesses,  a  Dr  Hamilton,  was  asked  by  the  Chief  Justice  if  he 
thought  it  possible  for  a  man  to  fast  a  fortnight  ? — a  hesitating  or 
evasive  answer  was  returned.  ‘  Can  all  the  devils  in  hell,  sir, 
‘  help  him  to  fast  so  long  ?’  ‘  Truly,  my  lord,  I  think  not’ 

This  was  in  1704.  Mr  Hathaway  was  convicted,  and  stood 
in  the  pillory ;  but  twelve  years  later  one  Mrs  Hicks  and  her 
daughter  (nine  years  of  age !)  were  hanged  for  selling  their  souls 
to  the  devil  and  raising  a  storm,  by  putting  on  their  stockings 
inside-out  and  making  a  lather  of  soap  ! 

Holt  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1663,  but  did  not  emerge  from 
obscurity  for  thirteen  or  fourteen  years.  From  about  1676, 
however,  till  his  elevation  to  the  Bench,  he  was  employed  in  al¬ 
most  every  cause  of  importance.  He  was  not  famous  for  elo¬ 
quence;  and  one  distinguished  litigant.  Lord  Macclesfield,  against 
whom  he  was  retained,  thus  characterized  his  speech.  ‘  Mr 
‘  Holt  useth  a  multitude  of  words,  but  comes  not  to  the  merits 
*  of  the  cause,  but  touches  it  as  an  ass  mumbles  thistles.’  It  is 
difficult  at  all  times  to  satisfy  the  taste  of  an  adverse  party,  and 
this  criticism  was  probably  unjust;  for  Holt’s  style,  judging  from 
the  recorded  specimens,  was  sufficiently  concise  and  to  the  point. 
He  sat  for  Beeralston  in  the  Revolution  Parliament,  and  was 
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a  member  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Lords  ; 
but  his  legislatorial  career  was  suddenly  cut  short  in  a  manner 
to  do  him  the  highest  honour. 

The  administration  of  justice  under  the  two  last  of  the  Stu¬ 
arts  is  the  most  disgraceful  chapter  of  our  history;  but  it  is 
unjust  to  throw  the  blame  on  the  Lawyers  as  a  body ;  for  so 
long  as  the  Judges  were  liable  to  be  displaced  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Crown,  the  matter  of  charge  simply  amounts  to  this — that  a 
limited  number  of  unprincipled  men,  able  and  willing  to  do  the 
work  of  the  prevailing  faction,  might  be  selected  from  the  ranks 
of  a  large  profession.  William  refused  for  some  years  to  part 
with  the  power  so  fearfully  abused  by  his  predecessors  ;  but  his 
mode  of  filling  up  the  vacated  seats  upon  the  Bench  was  such 
as  to  make  his  new  subjects  little  anxious  to  wrest  it  from  him. 
Each  Privy  Councillor  was  directed  to  bring  a  list  of  those 
he  considered  best  qualified,  and  twelve  new  Judges  were  chosen 
upon  due  examination  and  comparison  of  the  several  lists. 

‘  The  first  of  these  (says  Burnet)  was  Sir  John  Holt,  made  Lord 

*  Chief  Justice  of  England,  then  a  young  man  for  so  high  a  post 

*  (he  was  forty-seven);  who  maintained  it  all  his  time  with  a  great 
‘  reputation  for  capacity,  integrity,  courage,  and  great  dispatch  ; 

*  so  that,  since  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale’s  time,  that  Bench 

*  has  not  been  so  well  filled  as  it  was  by  him.’ 

To  illustrate  the  altered  spirit  in  which  justice  was  administer¬ 
ed  in  that  class  of  cases  which  best  test  the  temper  and  impar¬ 
tiality  of  a  judge,  Mr  Welsby  has  given  an  abridged  account  of 
the  trials  of  Alderman  Cornish  in  1683,  and  Sir  Richard  Graham 
(made  Lord  Preston  by  James  the  Second)  in  1790.  The  con¬ 
cluding  expressions  that  fell  from  the  prisoners  are  enough. 

More  than  once  the  unfortunate  Alderman,  borne  down  by  Jones 
and  Levinz,  cried  out,  ‘  Pray,  my  lords,  do  not  be  offended;  my 
‘  life  will  do  you  no  good ;’  and  when  brought  up  to  receive  sen¬ 
tence,  he  thus  vainly  entreats  their  intercession  with  the  King 
for  mercy  :  ‘  I  hope,  when  you  come  to  reflect  upon  what  hath 
‘  been  said  to-day,  that  perhaps  you  will  be  of  another  mind, 
‘  and  have  more  charity  than  you  had  upon  my  trial.’  He  was 
executed  four  days  afterwards. 

Firmness  and  mildness  were  so  happily  blended  in  Holt’s 
demeanour  on  such  occasions,  that  the  very  prisoners  bowed 
with  scarcely  a  murmur  before  the  majesty  of  justice.  ‘  Inter- 
‘  rupt  me  as  much  as  you  please,’  was  his  reply  to  one  of  Lord 
Preston’s  apologies  for  frequently  interrupting  him  during  the 
summing  up,  ‘  if  I  do  not  observe  rfght :  I  assure  you  I  will 
‘  do  you  no  wrong  willingly.’  ‘  No,  my  Lord,’  said  the  pri¬ 
soner,  ‘  I  see  it  well  enough  that  your  Lordship  would  not.’ 
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Ashton,  who  was  tried  next,  was  reminded  by  the  Chief  Justice 
of  an  important  part  of  the  accusation.  ‘  It  seems  material,  and 
‘  I  would  not  have  it  forgot  if  you  can  answer  it.’  Ashton 
replied :  ‘  1  humbly  thank  your  Lordship ;  and  whatsoever  my 

*  fate  is,  1  cannot  but  own  1  have  had  a  fair  trial  for  my  life ; 

*  and  I  thank  your  Lordship  for  putting  me  in  mind.’ 

At  a  period  when  the  rules  of  practice  were  exceedingly  loose, 
particularly  as  regards  the  admissibility  of  hearsay  evidence,  and 
the  weight  to  be  given  to  the  evidence  of  accomplices,  and  when 
the  Judges  occasionally  took  upon  themselves  to  interrogate  the 
prisoner,  much  in  the  fashion  of  the  modern  French  Judges,  far 
more  depended  on  the  administration  than  on  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law ;  and  perhaps  Mr  Welsby  does  not  go  too  far  in  saying 
that  Holt’s  appointment  originated,  as  his  twenty  years’  conti¬ 
nuance  on  the  bench  went  far  to  confirm,  the  forbearing,  humane, 
and  considerate  tone  which  has  ever  since  characterised  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  political  prosecutions  in  this  country.  Such  trials  as 
those  of  Horne  Tooke  and  Hone  cannot  fairly  be  regarded  as 
contravening  the  principle ;  for  in  each  of  these,  the  accused 
party  came  prepared  to  show  his  contempt  for  the  law,  and 
eager  to  engage  in  personal  conflict  with  the  Judge. 

Holt  also  led  the  way  in  a  direction  in  w  hich  he  has  been  nobly 
followed  by  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  Fngland.  He  con¬ 
fronted  by  turns  both  Lords  and  Commons,  and  sturdily  main¬ 
tained  that  no  two,  much  less  any  one,  of  the  three  Estates  of 
Parliament,  could  make  law,  or  pass  resolutions  having  the  force 
of  law.  It  was  in  connexion  with  the  Banbury  peerage  case 
that  the  House  of  Peers  came  into  collision  with  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench.  The  claimant,  being  indicted  as  a  Commoner, 
pleaded  his  Peerage.  The  Attorney- General  alleged,  by  way 
of  replication,  a  resolution  of  the  Lords  against  the  claim ;  and 
the  Court  gave  judgment  against  the  replication,  on  the  ground 
that  such  a  resolution  could  not  be  regarded  as  the  judgment  of 
a  Court.  Holt  being  summoned  before  a  Committee  of  the  Lords, 
and  required  to  account  for  his  judgment,  replied,  ‘  I  acknow- 
‘  ledge  the  thing.  There  was  such  a  plea,  and  such  a  repli- 
‘  cation.  I  gave  my  judgment  according  to  my  conscience. 
‘  We  are  trusted  with  the  law ;  we  are  to  be  protected  and  not 
‘  arraigned,  and  are  not  to  give  reasons  for  our  judgment;  and, 
‘  therefore,  I  desire  to  be  excused  from  gfiving  any.’  AYhen 
summoned  before  the  House  itself,  he  refused  in  pretty  nearly 
the  same  terms,  adding,  ‘  I  never  heard  of  any  such  a  thing 
‘  demanded  of  any  judge  as  to  give  reasons  for  his  judgment.’ 
There  was  some  talk  of  committing  him  to  the  Tower,  but  it  all 
ended  in  talk^  and  very  small  talk  too. 
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In  his  well-known  conflict  with  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
maintained  the  same  principles ;  but  we  are  afraid  we  must  sur¬ 
render  as  apocryphal  the  familiar  anecdote,  in  which  the  Speaker 
is  represented  as  carrying  a  message  from  the  House  to  the  Chief 
Justice,  and  receiving  the  following  reply :  ‘  Go  back  to  your 
‘  chair,  Mr  Speaker,  within  five  minutes,  or  you  may  depend 
‘  upon  it  I  will  send  you  to  Newgate!  You  speak  of  your 
‘  authority,  but  I  tell  you  that  I  sit  here  as  an  interpreter  of  the 
‘  laws  and  a  distributor  of  justice ;  and  were  the  whole  House  of 
‘  Commons  in  your  belly,  I  would  not  stir  one  foot.* 

The  authority  of  Holt’s  judgments  in  civil  cases  stands  very 
high ;  and  Mr  Welsby  says,  he  may  be  said  to  have  sat  by  the 
cradle  of  our  Commercial  Law  ;  but  his  opposition  to  the  nego¬ 
tiability  of  promissory  notes  shows  that  he  had  little  of  the  spirit 
of  an  innovator,  even  when  the  innovation  was  sanctioned  by 
the  growing  wants  and  increasing  relations  of  social  life.  ‘  I 
‘  am  of  opinion,’  he  said,  in  his  blunt  downright  manner,  ‘  and 
‘  always  was,  notwithstanding  the  noise  and  cry  that  it  is  the 
‘  use  of  Lombard  Street,  as  if  the  contrary  ophiion  would  blow 

*  up  Lombard  Street,  that  the  acceptance  of  such  a  note  is  not 
‘  actual  payment.’ 

An  amusing  specimen  of  his  humour  is  given  by  Mr  Welsby. 
One  of  the  leaders  of  a  fanatical  sect,  called  the  French  Prophets, 
having  been  committed  for  seditious  language,  another  of  the 
fraternity,  named  Lacy,  called  on  the  Chief  Justice,  and  desired 
the  servant  to  say  that  he  must  see  him,  for  he  came  from  the 
Lord  God.  On  being  admitted,  he  said,  ‘  I  come  from  the 
‘  Lord,  who  has  sent  me  to  thee,  and  would  have  thee  grant  a 

*  nolle  prosetpii  for  John  Atkins,  his  servant,  whom  thou  hast 
‘  sent  to  prison.’  ‘  Thou  art  a  false  prophet  and  a  lying  knave,’ 
said  the  Chief  Justice,  ‘  for  if  the  Lord  had  sent  thee,  it  would 
‘  have  been  to  the  Attorney-General,  for  he  knows  it  is  not 
‘  in  my  power  to  grant  a  nolle  prosequi ;  but  I  can  grant  a  war- 
‘  rant  to  commit  thee  to  bear  him  company  ’ — which  he  did 
forthwith. 

The  career  of  Philip  Yorke,  the  first  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  was 
a  very  remarkable  one.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Attorney  at 
Dover,  and  received  his  legal  education  in  the  office  of  an  Attorney 
named  Salkeld ;  who,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  had  for  clerks 
or  pupils  about  the  same  period,  Jocelyn,  afterwards  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  Ireland ;  Parker,  Chief  Baron  ;  and  Strange,  Master  of 
the  Rolls.  It  was  not,  however,  to  his  Attorney  connexion  but 
to  a  friendship  formed  in  the  Temple  Hall  with  a  son  of  Lord 
Macclesfield,  that  Yorke  owed  his  singularly  rapid  rise.  Lord 
Macclesfield,  then  Chief  Justice,  took  so  immediate  and  marked  an 
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interest  in  bis  son’s  friend,  that  all  who  wished  to  pay  court  to 
the  patron,  hastened  to  throw  business  in  the  way  of  the  proUgC; 
and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  best  mode  of  influencing  the 
not  over-scrupulous  Chief  in  favour  of  a  suitor,  was  to  give  a 
brief  to  Mr  Yorke.  Four  years  after  his  call  to  the  bar,  (1719,) 
Lord  Macclesfield  became  Lord  Chancellor ;  and  one  of  the 
first  uses  he  made  of  his  political  influence,  was  to  procure  his 
young  friend  a  seat  in  parliament.  In  1720,  Mr  Yorke,  being 
then  of  five  years’ standing  at  the  bar,  was  made  Solicitor  Gene¬ 
ral;  in  1724,  Attorney  General;  in  1733,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
with  a  peerage;  and  in  1739,  Lord  Chancellor. 

He  was  extremely  reluctant  to  exchange  his  safe  seat  in 
the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  for  the  dangerous  elevation  of 
the  Woolsack ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  at  length 
induced  to  do  so,  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  is  characteristic  of 
them  both.  Finding  all  other  topics  of  persuasion  inetfective, 
the  Minister  tried  what  could  be  done  by  working  on  a 
known  weakness  of  the  Judge,  his  jealousy.  He  was  peculiarly 
jealous  of  Mr  Fazakerly,  an  eminent  Chancery  Barrister ;  and 
Sir  Robert  told  him  that,  in  case  of  his  refusal,  the  Great 
Seal  would  be  oflfered  to  this  gentleman.  Lord  Hardwicke 
represented  that  Fazakerly  w'as  an  avowed  Tory  and  strongly 
suspected  of  Jacobitism.  *  I  am  well  aware  of  that,’  said  Sir 
Robert ;  ‘  but  if  by  one  o’clock  (laying  his  watch  upon  the  table) 

‘  you  have  not  accepted  my  offer,  Fazakerly  shall  be  Lord 
‘  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  and  one  of  the  stanchest  Whigs  in 
‘  England.’ 

Lord  Hardwicke  held  the  Chancellorship  nearly  twenty  years, 
and  the  high  place  he  retains  in  public  and  professional  estimation 
rests  on  bis  judgments  as  an  equity  Judge.  It  was  he  who  laid 
the  foundations  of  our  present  system  of  equity  jurisprudence, 
or  at  any  rate  so  far  extended  and  strengthened  them,  as  to  be 
more  frequently  referred  to  as  an  authority  for  its  leading  doc¬ 
trines,  than  any  other  holder  of  the  Great  Seal  before  or  since. 
He  is  not  thought  to  have  shone  as  a  politican,  and  his  conduct 
was  not  uniformly  guided  by  elevated  motives;  but  he  was 
assuredly  a  great  and  wise  magistrate,  and  if  he  is  not  named 
with  the  L’Hopitals  and  Daguesseaus,  this  is  mainly  owing  to 
the  technical  character  of  English  equity ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
observation,  that  one  of  the  popular  (though  unfounded)  objec¬ 
tions  to  his  decrees  was,  that  he  was  constantly  striving  to  base 
them  exclusively  on  the  foundations  of  pure  reason. 

Lord  Mansfield  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  pattern  lawyer ;  for  no 
man  ever  combined  a  greater  number  of  qualities  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  calculated  to  reflect  lustre  on  a  profession  ; — the  friend  of 
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Pope,  the  rival  of  Chatham,  the  founder  of  the  most  philosophical 
and  symmetrical  part  of  our  jurisprudence,  and  the  fearless  magis¬ 
trate  who  hushed  the  storms  of  faction  at  their  loudest,  by  the 
calm  dignity  of  his  bearing. 

The  Honourable  William  Murray,  a  younger  son  of  Viscount 
Stormont,  was  born  in  Scotland ;  but  England  is  entitled  to  the 
whole  honour  of  his  education  and  career.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster  and  Christ  Church,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
both.  As  a  lawyer,  he  was  self-taught ;  and  the  plan  of  study 
he  afterwards  prescribed  for  others,  and  probably  pursued  him¬ 
self,  was  of  the  most  comprehensive  sort : 

‘  The  first  preparation  (says  his  biographer)  suggested  for  the  study 
of  the  law  is  a  general  course  of  historical  reading.  This  necessary 
information  being  obtained,  the  legal  student  is  recommended  to 
gain  a  general  insight  into  the  science  of  ethics,  which,  as  Murray 
justly  observes,  is  the  foundation  of  all  law.  From  ethics,  the  next 
step  is  to  the  law  of  nations,  which  he  correctly  describes  as  being 
partly  founded  on  the  law  of  nature,  and  partly  positive.  When  this 
foundation  is  laid,  it  will  be  time,  be  says,  to  look  into  systems  of 
positive  law ;  and  he  mentions  it  as  a  thing  of  course,  that  the  Homan 
laws  will  be  the  first  to  claim  attention.  It  will  afterwards  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the  feudal  system,  for  which  purpose 
Craig  De  Feudis  is  proposed  as  an  admirable  book  for  matter  and 
method.’  ‘  Dip  occasionally,’  he  adds,  ‘  into  the  Corpus  Juris  Feu- 
dalis.  while  you  are  reading  Giannone’s  History  of  Naples,  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  instructive  books  that  ever  was  written.  These 
writers  are  not  sufficient  to  give  you  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  they  treat  of ;  but  they  will  give  you  general  notions,  gene¬ 
ral  leading  principles,  and  lay  the  best  foundation  that  can  be  laid  for 
the  study  of  any  municipal  law,  such  as  the  law  of  England,  Scotland,. 
France,’  &c. 

The  late  Lord  Abinger  entertained  the  same  opinion  as  to  the 
importance  of  beginning  with  ethics.  A  course  of  study  marked 
out  by  him  for  a  Temple  student  begins  thus : — ‘  Cicero  de  Of- 
*ficiis :  once,  twice,  three  times ;  once  every  year.’  So  many 
excellent  books  have  been  written  since  Lord  Mansfield’s 
noviciate,  that  of  course  his  advice  only  holds  good  as  to 
the  expediency  of  beginning  with  principles  and  history : 

*  The  different  gradations’  (continues  the  biographer)  ‘  from  one 

*  subject  to  another  are  placed,  so  to  speak,  in  a  descending 

*  direction.  The  student  gains  a  lofty  eminence  in  the  first  in- 
‘  stance,  and  his  whole  after  progress  is  made  with  the  ease  of  a 
‘  traveller  journeying  down  hill.  If  the  study  of  the  law  were 
‘  always  entered  upon  in  this  manner,  we  should  not  so  com- 

*  monly  hear  of  its  revolting  abstruseness,  nor  should  we  be  able 

*  to  quote  so  many  examples  as  are  now  to  be  found,  of  men 
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‘  neither  deficient  in  talent  nor  perseverance,  who  have  pursued 
‘  it  with  reluctance,  or  quitted  it  with  disgust.’  This  writer  adds 
some  excellent  arguments  to  prove  how  much  more  easily  know¬ 
ledge  is  retained  and  recalled,  when  acquired  in  this  manner ; 
but  the  bare  fact  of  Lord  Mansfield’s  success  will  go  further  to 
recommend  bis  system  than  the  best  reasons  or  the  soundest 
theories.  He  sedulously  attended  a  debating  club,  but  did  not 
become  a  pupil  to  a  special  pleader  or  barrister  in  actual  prac¬ 
tice.  Oratory  had  been  his  favourite  pursuit  at  the  University, 
and  the  method  he  pursued  was  to  translate  the  masterpieces 
of  ancient  oratory,  and  then  translate  his  own  version  back  into 
the  original  tongue. 

These  details  may  be  useful  in  connexion  with  what  we 
may  presently  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of  legal  education ; 
but  our  limits  do  not  allow  of  our  proceeding  with  the  same 
minuteness  to  specify  the  other  particulars  of  Lord  Mansfield’s 
early  life.  His  success  was  almost  immediate  ;  for  (as  we  for¬ 
merly  explained)  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  current  story 
that  he  was  first  brought  into  celebrity  by  the  case  of  Cibber 
V.  Sloper.  In  those  days,  however,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  promotion  depended  much  more  on 
interest  than  on  proved  merit ;  and  Murray’s  appointment  as 
Solicitor  General  in  1741  is  generally  attributed  to  the  inliu- 
ence  of  his  father-in-law.  Lord  Winchilsea,  then  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty.  From  this  period,  until  his  elevation  to  the 
Bench  in  1756,  he  became  the  principal  organ  of  his  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  considered  the  only  parlia¬ 
mentary  speaker  capable  of  encountering  Pitt  otherwise  than  at 
a  disadvantage.  ‘  They  alone’  (says  Lord  Chesterfield)  ‘  can 

*  infittme  or  quiet  the  House :  they  alone  are  attended  to  in 

*  that  numerous  and  noisy  assembly,  that  you  might  bear  a  pin 
‘  fall  while  either  of  them  is  speaking.’  He  was  even  named  as 
the  fittest  person  to  succeed  Mr  Pelham  as  Prime  Minister ;  but 
his  habitual  caution  checked  his  aspirations,  and  he  remained 
faithful  to  his  profession,  uniformly  declaring  that  he  looked  to 
it  alone  for  preferment. 

In  1754,  he  became  Attorney  General;  and,  in  July  1756, 
Sir  Dudley  Ryder,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench, 
died.  Murray’s  claim  was  incontestible,  but  to  lose  him  in 
the  House  of  Commons  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  Ministry'. 
The  loss  of  Minorca  was  to  be  brought  forward  in  the  ensu¬ 
ing  session,  and  no  one  but  Murray  could  parry  the  blow. 
Horace  Walf)ole  says  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  bid  up  as 
high  as  L.7000  a-year  in  pensions  to  induce  the  Attorney- 
General  to  retain  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a 
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month,  a  week,  nay  even  for  one  day.  Murray  was  inex¬ 
orable.  The  Chief  Justiceship,  with  a  Peerajje,  was  the  grand 
object  of  all  his  wishes ;  and  at  length  the  ministry  were  told 
that  nothing  would  be  gained  by  denying  or  evading  his  claim, 
as  in  any  contingency  they  would  have  to  provide  themselves 
with  a  new  Attorney  General.  They  then  gave  way,  conferred 
the  appointment  and  the  peerage,  and  resigned ;  thus  paying 
him  the  very  highest  compliment  that  was  ever  paid  to  a  law- 
officer.  The  Chancellorship  was  twice  offered  to  Lord  Mans¬ 
field  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years,  and  once  at  a  later 
period,  (1770);  but  fortunately  for  his  country  and  his  fame,  he 
wanted  the  venturesome  spirit  which  leads  some  men  to  place  all 
on  the  hazard  of  a  die  ;  and  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  long 
life  to  proving  how  well  he  had  chosen  his  vocation,  and  how 
accurate  was  his  own  estimate  of  his  powers. 

The  influence  exercised  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  England  at 
any  period  over  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  tone  of  pro¬ 
fessional  feeling,  is  necessarily  very'  great ;  but  in  the  peculiar 
condition  of  English  law  and  practice  when  Lord  Mansfield  was 
appointed,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  system 
must  have  fallen  into  confusion  but  for  the  fortuitous  arrival  of  a 
master-mind  to  grapple  with  it.  Men  were  just  beginning  to 
find  out  that  the  existing  rules  and  forms  were  too  few  or 
too  narrow  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  justice  and  the 
actual  concerns  of  the  world  ;  yet  the  greatest  mischief  might 
result  by  incautiously  or  unskilfully  enlarging  or  superseding 
them.  We  have  seen  Holt  setting  the  authority  of  Lombard 
Street  at  nought — and  he  was  right  not  to  allow  any  loose  under¬ 
standing  among  merchants  or  bankers  to  interfere  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  common  law;  but  promissory  notes, 
when  he  refused  to  recognise  their  negotiability,  were  in  point  of 
fact  negotiable  to  an  extent  that  made  his  decision  tantamount 
to  a  denial  of  justice,  or  a  declaration  that  society  had  outgrown 
our  institutions.  Lord  Hardwicke  took  an  equally  objectionable 
course ;  he  decided  the  new  case  indeed,  but  decided  it  on  all 
the  circumstances  put  together,  so  that  the  decision  was  useless 
as  a  precedent.  The  course  followed  by  Lord  Mansfield  is  thus 
mentioned  by  Mr  Justice  Duller,  the  best  possible  authority  on 
such  a  subject : 

‘  Within  these  thirty  years  (he  is  speaking  in  1787)  the  commer¬ 
cial  law  of  this  country  has  taken  a  very  different  turn  from  what  it 
did  before.  Prior  to  that  period  we  find  that,  in  courts  of  law,  all  the 
evidence  in  mercantile  cases  was  throw  n  together :  they  were  left 
generally  to  a  jury,  and  they  produced  no  general  principle.  From 
that  time,  we  all  know,  the  great  study  has  been  to  find  some  certain 
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general  principle  which  shall  be  known  to  all  mankind,  not  only  ta 
rule  the  particular  case  then  under  consideration,  but  to  serve  as  a 
guide  fur  the  future.  Most  of  us  have  heard  these  principles  stated, 
reasoned  upon,  enlarged,  and  explained,  till  we  have  been  lost  in  admi¬ 
ration  at  the  strength  and  stretch  of  the  understanding.  And  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  find  myself  under  a  necessity  of  differing  from  any 
case  upon  this  subject  which  has  been  decided  by  Lord  Mansfield, 
who  may  be  truly  said  to  be  the  founder  of  the  commercial  law  of  this 
country.’  • 

It  was  not  in  commercial  law  only  that  Lord  Mansfield  found 
himself  obliged  to  correct,  enlarge,  and  purify.  English  law  is 
emphatically  a  law  of  reason  ;  a  slight  degree  of  unreasonable¬ 
ness  may  not  justify  the  reversal  of  an  established  practice  or 
series  of  decisions;  but,  in  theory,  a  Judge  is  always  bound  ta 
go  to  the  fountain-head  of  principle.  The  English  Court  of 
Exchequer,  for  example,  has  been  for  many  years  mostly 
guided  by  two  or  three  Judges  of  extraordinary  mental  vigour, 
acuteness,  and  learning.  The  moment  a  point  is  stated,  it 
is  turned  and  twisted,  and  placed  in  all  possible  lights;  the 
moment  an  authority  is  quoted,  it  is  criticised,  analysed,  and 
compared  :  there  is  little  or  no  respect  for  names  or  persons ; 
and  it  is  useless  to  show  that  Lord  Kenyon  or  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  said  or  thought  so  and  so,  unless  it  can  also  be  shown 
that  Lord  Kenyon  or  Lord  Ellenborough  said  or  thought  right. 
The  Judges  in  question  have  certainly  done  good  service  in 
purifying  our  jurisprudence  from  a  great  quantity  of  dross,  but 
they  have  sadly  scandalised  the  old  school,  and  made  it  very 
difficult  for  any  but  a  man  of  their  own  class  of  mind  (and  such 
men  are  rare)  to  predicate  a  judgment — in  other  words,  to  give 
a  confident  opinion  to  a  client. 

It  is  fortunate  for  them,  therefore,  that  they  live  in  times  when 
their  principles  are  understood  and  appreciated,  for  Lord  Mans¬ 
field  could  hardly  take  a  step  in  the  same  direction  without  bring¬ 
ing  a  nest  of  hornets  about  his  ears.  *  Instead  of  those  positive 
‘  rules  (says  Junius)  by  which  the  judgments  of  a  court  of  law 
‘  should  invariably  be  determined,  you  have  fondly  introduced 

*  your  own  unsettled  notions  of  equity  and  substantial  justice.  De- 

*  cisions  given  upon  such  principlois  do  not  alarm  the  public  as 

*  much  as  they  ought,  because  the  consequence  and  tendency  of 
‘  each  particular  instance  is  not  observed  or  regarded.  Inthemean- 
‘  time  the  practice  ^ains  ground,  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  be- 
‘  comes  a  Court  of  Equity,  and  the  judge,  instead  of  consulting  the 
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*  law  of  the  land,  refers  only  to  the  wisdom  of  the  court,  and  the 

*  purity  of  his  own  conscience.' 

It  is  amusing  to  turn  to  the  cases  which  called  forth  such 
diatribes.  In  one  (Hart  v.  Weston)  it  was  objected  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  recital  in  the  declaration,  the  writ  appeared  to  have 
been  issued  in  vacation  instead  of  term,  and  Lord  Mansfield 
called  it  an  odious  objection.  In  another  (the  King  v.  Mayor 
of  Carmarthen)  a  swearing  in,  under  a  mandamus,  having  been 
alleged  on  a  wrong  day.  Lord  Mansfield  refused  to  allow  justice 
to  be  defeated  by  the  mistake,  saying — ‘  General  rules  are  wisely 

*  established  for  attaining  justice  with  ease,  certainty,  and  dis- 

*  patch.  But  the  great  end  of  them  being  to  do  justice,  the  court 
**  are  to  see  that  it  be  really  attained.’ 

Another  of  Junius’  topics  was  Lord  Mansfield’s  supposed 
preference  for  the  Civil  Law — ‘  The  Roman  code,  the  law  of 
‘  nations,  and  the  opinion  of  foreign  civilians,  are  your  perpetual 
‘  theme  ;  but  who  ever  heard  you  mention  Magna  Charta,  or  the 
‘  Bill  of  Rights,  with  approbation  or  respect?’  The  fairer  ques¬ 
tion  was,  whether  he  ever  mentioned  them  with  disapprobation 
or  disrespect.  That  he  should  occasionally  apply  to  the  civil 
law  in  the  formation  of  the  new  system,  was  to  be  expected. 
The  W’onder  would  be,  if  he  had  not. 

Lord  Mansfield’s  political  opinions  leant  to  the  side  of  prero¬ 
gative  ;  and,  perhaps,  he  took  rather  more  interest  in  affairs  of 
government  than  suited  well  with  his  position  as  a  Judge.  It 
was  he  who  set  the  dangerous  example,  afterwards  followed  by 
Lord  Ellenborough,  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  England  sitting  in 
the  Cabinet.  The  inevitable  consequence  was,  that  he  was  sus¬ 
pected  of  partiality  whenever  party  questions  were  at  issue  in  his 
court.  On  one  such  occasion  the  populace  were  highly  excited, 
and  attempts  were  made  to  intimidate  him.  We  allude  to  the  ar¬ 
gument  regarding  Wilkes’  outlawry,  in  1768.  It  was  in  giving 
judgment  in  this  case  that  Lord  Mansfield  spoke  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  pieces  of  judicial  oratory  in  the  language.  We  will 
quote  a  few  passages : 

‘  I  pass  over  the  many  anonymous  letters  I  have  received.  Those  in 
print  are  public,  and  some  of  them  have  been  brought  judicially  before 
the  Court.  W’hoever  the  writers  are,  they  take  the  wrong  way.  I  will 
do  my  duty  unawed — what  have  I  to  fear  ?  That  mendax  infamia  from 
the  press,  which  daily  coins  false  facts  and  false  motives  ?  The  lies  of 
calumny  carry  no  terror  to  me.  I  trust  that  my  temper  of  miiul,  and 
the  colour  and  conduct  of  my  life,  have  given  me  a  suit  of  armour  against 
their  arrows.  If  during  this  king’s  reign  I  have  ever  supported  his 
government,  and  assisted  his  measures,  I  have  done  it  without  any  other 
reward  than  the  consciousness  of  doing  what  I  thought  right.  If  I  have 
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eyer  opposed,  I  have  done  it  upon  the  points  themselves ;  without  mix¬ 
ing  in  party  or  faction,  and  without  any  collateral  views.  1  honour  the 
king,  and  respect  the  people  ;  but  many  things  acquired  by  the  favour  of 
either,  are,  in  my  account,  objects  not  worth  ambition.  1  wish  popula¬ 
rity,  bat  it  is  that  popularity  which  follows  not  that  which  is  run  after ; 
it  is  that  popularity  which,  sooner  or  later,  never  fails  to  do  justice  to  the 
pursuit  of  noble  ends  by  noble  means.  1  will  not  do  that  which  my 
conscience  tells  me  is  wrong  upon  this  occasion,  to  gain  the  huzzas  of 
thousands,  or  the  dirty  praise  of  all  the  papers  that  come  from  the  press. 

I  will  not  avoid  doing  what  I  think  is  right,  though  it  should  draw  on 
me  the  whole  artillery  of  libels  ;  all  that  falsehood  and  malice  can  in¬ 
vent,  or  the  credulity  of  a  deluded  populace  can  swallow.  I  can  say, 
with  a  great  magistrate,  upon  one  occasion,  and  under  circumstances  not 
unlike — “  Ego  hoc  animo  semper  fni,  ut  invidiam  virtute  partam,  gloriam 
non  invidiam  putarem.” 

‘  The  threats  go  further  than  abuse  ;  personal  violence  has  been  de¬ 
nounced.  I  do  not  believe  it :  it  is  not  the  genius  of  the  worst  of  men 
of  this  country  in  the  worst  of  times.  But  I  have  set  my  mind  at  rest. 
The  last  end  that  can  happen  to  any  man  never  comes  too  soon  if  he 
falls  in  support  of  the  law’  and  liberty  of  his  country,  (for  liberty  is 
synonymous  to  law  and  government.)  Such  a  shock,  too,  might  be 
productive  of  public  good ;  it  might  awaken  the  better  part  of  the 
kingdom  out  of  that  lethargy  which  seems  to  have  benumbed  them; 
and  bring  the  mad  part  hack  to  their  senses,  as  men  intoxicated  are 
sometimes  stunned  into  sobriety.’ 

His  house  in  Bloomsbury  Square  was  sacked  by  the  mob 
during  the  No-Popery  riots  of  1780,  and  all  his  books  and  manu¬ 
scripts  were  destroyed. 

‘  And  Murray  sighs  o’er  Pope  and  Swift, 

A  nd  many  a  treasure  more  ; 

The  well-judgd(l  purchase  and  the  gift 
That  graced  bis  letter’d  store. 

‘  Their  pages  mangled,  burnt,  and  torn. 

Their  loss  was  his  alone  ; 

But  ages  yet  to  come  shall  mourn 
The  burning  of  his  own.’ 

*  I  speak  not  from  books,’  he  said  afterwards  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  ‘  for  books,  alas  !  I  have  none.’  He  resigned  on  the  4th 
of  June  1788,  having  ceased  to  attend  his  Court  from  weakness 
after  Michaelmas  Term.  He  was  then  in  his  eighty-sixth  year, 
and  had  presided  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  nearly  thirty-two 
years,  a  longer  period  than  any  other  judge  ever  continued  on 
the  Bench.  Lord  Mansfield  used  all  his  interest  to  get  Buller 
named  as  his  successor,  but  th§  appointment  was  conferred  on 
Kenyon.  Thurlow  was  the  Chancellor,  and  is  reported  to  have 
said — ‘  I  hesitated  long  between  the  corruption  of  Buller,  and 
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‘  the  intemperance  of  Kenyon.’  But  it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  Premier’s  (the  second  Pitt’s)  knowledge  or  strong 
suspicion  of  the  corruption  of  Buller,  acquired  on  the  western 
circuit,  cast  the  balance,  and  permanently  degraded  into  a  legal 
luminary  of  the  second  order,  one  possessed  of  every  intellectual 
requisite  for  occupying  a  brilliant  position  in  the  first. 

Lord  Camden  owes  his  fame,  at  least  all  the  popular  part  of 
it,  to  his  judgment  against  General  Warrants,  and  to  his  having 
fought  side  by  side  with  Chatham  for  the  great  doctrines  of  poli¬ 
tical  liberty.  Considered  merely  as  a  lawyer,  he  would  rank 
after  more  than  one  Judge  whom  we  have  excluded  from  our  list 
of  worthies.  But  he  had  many  of  the  elements  of  greatness, 
and  far  excelled  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  vis  vivida,  the  fervid  en¬ 
thusiasm,  the  proud  self-reliance,  which  befit  the  orator  in  trou¬ 
bled  times.  His  rise  was  very  slow,  and  he  was  on  the  point 
of  retiring  on  a  college  living,  when  he  was  brought  into  notice 
by  an  accident.  So  soon  as  he  had  obtained  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  pushed  on  by  his  political  friends  with  unpre¬ 
cedented  rapidity ;  being  made  Attorney  General  by  Pitt  over 
the  head  of  the  Solicitor  General,  no  less  a  person  than  the 
admired  Charles  Yorke.  He  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  in  1761,  on  the  death  of  Willes,  and  it  was  in  this 
capacity  that  he  so  eminently  distinguished  himself  as  a  consti¬ 
tutional  judge.  His  decisions  in  the  actions  which  grew  out  of 
the  proceedings  against  Wilkes,  made  him  so  famous,  that 
Horace  Walpole  says  he  thereby  became  one  of  the  liotis  whom 
foreigners  visiting  London  most  wished  to  see.  It  was  in 
compliance  probably  with  the  popular  admiration  that  his  first 
peerage  was  conferred  upon  him,  whilst  still  in  the  Common 
Pleas. 

Lord  Camden  first  ascended  the  woolsack,  as  a  member  of 
Lord  Chatham’s  motley  administration,  so  inimitably  described 
by  Burke.  He  found  it  impossible  to  remain  long  on  it  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  all  his  cherished  notions  o’f  freedom,  and  his  popu¬ 
larity  along  with  them  ;  but  instead  of  resigning,  he  acted  as 
Thurlow  acted  at  a  later  period.  He  came  down  to  the  House, 
and  vehemently  denounced  the  measures  of  his  colleagues,  who 
were  thus  driven  to  the  invidious  necessity  of  superseding  him. 

‘  After  the  dismissal  of  the  present  worthy  Chancellor,’  exclaimed 
Lord  Shelburne,  ‘  the  seals  will  go  a  begging ;  for  I  hope  there 
‘  will  not  be  found  in  the  kingdom  a  wretch  so  base  and  mean- 
‘  spirited,  as  to  accept  them  on  the  conditions  on  which  they  must 
‘  be  offered.’  Such  a  wretch  was  found  in  Charles  Yorke,  who 
atoned  for  the  meanness,  if  it  was  one,  with  his  life. 

Lord  Camden’s  decrees  are  respected  by  the  profession, 
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and  his  manner  of  delivery  gave  them  additional  weight  at  the 
time.  The  late  Mr  Charles  Butler  says:  ‘  I  distinctly  re- 
'  member  Lord  Camden’s  presiding  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

‘  His  lordship’s  judicial  eloquence  was  of  the  colloquial  kind — 

‘  extremely  simple,  diffuse,  but  not  desultory.  He  introduced 
‘  legal  idioms  frequently,  and  always  with  a  pleasing  and  great 
‘  effect.  Sometimes  he  rose  to  the  sublime  strains  of  eloquence, 

‘  but  the  sublimity  was  altogether  in  the  sentiment ;  the  diction 
‘  retained  its  simplicity — this  increased  the  effect.’ 

His  famous  speech  on  Copyright  is  the  best  specimen  of  his 
peculiar  style  of  declamation  : — ‘  Glory  is  the  reward  of  science, 

‘  and  those  who  deserve  it  scorn  all  meaner  views.  I  speak  not 
‘  of  the  scribblers  for  bread  who  tease  the  world  with  their 
‘  wretched  productions  ;  fourteen  years  is  too  long  a  period  for 
‘  their  perishable  trash.  It  was  not  for  gain  that  Bacon,  New- 

*  ton,  Milton,  Locke,  instructed  and  delighted  the  world.  .  . 

‘  When  the  bookseller  offered  Milton  five  pounds  for  his  Para- 

*  disc  Losty  he  did  not  reject  it  and  commit  his  poem  to  the 
‘  flames,  nor  did  he  accept  the  miserable  pittance  as  the  reward 
‘  of  his  labours ;  he  knew  that  the  real  price  of  his  work  was 
‘  immortality,  and  that  posterity  would  pay  it.’ 

This  is  tacitly  assuming  that  the  first-rate  works  of  genius,  of 
which  we  get  at  most  two  or  three  in  a  century,  are  the  only 
works  which  contribute  to  the  improvement  and  rational  grati¬ 
fication  of  mankind  ;  and  it  is  far  from  clear  that  all  of  these 
(Shakspeare’s  plays,  for  example)  were  written  for  fame.  But 
may  not  the  same  argument  be  employed  the  next  time  a  pension 
is  proposed  for  a  General  or  Admiral  ? — ‘  Glory  is  the  reward  of 

*  skill  and  valour,  and  those  who  deserve  it  scorn  all  meaner 
‘  views.  It  was  not  for  gain  that  Marlborough  and  Wellington 

*  led  armies  and  gained  victories,  though  they  condescended  to 
‘  accept  Blenheim  and  Strathfieldsaye.’ 

Blackstone  must  stand  or  fall  by  his  ‘  Commentaries ;’  and  his 
Commentaries  are  standing  yet,  despite  of  the  undermining 
effects' of  legislation,  and  in  defiance  of  the  repeated  attacks  of 
the  philosophical  school  of  jurists,  beginning  with  Bentham, 
and  ending  with  Mr  John  Austin ;  who  (in  the  truly  admirable 
Outline  he  drew  up  previously  to  entering  on  his  professorial 
duties  at  the  London  University)  impugns  the  doctrines,  and  very 
freely  criticises  both  the  arrangement  and  the  style.  But  it  has 
been  justly  observed,  that  there  is  hardly  a  master’s  mate  in  the 
British  Navy  who  could  not  point  out  defects  in  Columbus’ 
theory  of  navigation  or  errors  in  his  course ;  and  the  great 
Commentator  was  the  Columbus  of  English  law ;  nor  was  a 
bolder  scheme  ever  conceived  than  that  of  first  navigating  the 
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whole  of  such  a  sea,  and  then  laying  it  down,  with  all  its  creeks 
and  inlets,  in  a  chart. 

An  ingenious  biographer  refers  the  durability  of  Blackstone’s 
reputation  to  the  peculiar  inspiration  under  which  his  work  was 
composed.  Lord  Byron  drank  gin  and  water  (and  no  small 
quantity  of  it)  whilst  he  was  writing  Don  Juan :  Blackstone 
wrote  the  Commentaries  with  his  inkstand  on  one  side  of  his 
paper  and  a  bottle  of  port  on  the  other. 

As  we  approach  nearer  to  our  own  time,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  general  outline  (which  is  all  we  could  attempt) 
of  a  celebrated  man’s  career  is  known  ;  and  characters,  from  a 
well-known  pen,  of  Lord  Stowell,  Erskine,  and  Romilly,  our 
three  remaining  worthies,  recently  appeared  in  this  Journal. 

Yet  we  regret  extremely  to  be  obliged  to  discontinue  our 
sketches  at  the  precise  period,  dating  from  which  we  should 
have  to  draw  on  Mr  Townshend  for  our  principal  materials — 
his  anecdotes  being  incomparably  the  most  valuable  and  the 
most  original  that  have  yet  appeared,  relating  to  the  eminent 
personages  of  whom  he  speaks.  He  has  also  cleared  up  many 
curious  and  embarrassing  passages  in  cotemporary  history  ;  and 
the  tone  of  his  composition  is  uniformly  so  classical  and  gentle¬ 
manlike,  that  we  willingly  pardon  a  little  occasional  floridity  of 
style.  Admirably,  for  example,  has  he  expressed  the  tradi¬ 
tional  feelings  of  the  Bar  regarding  Erskine  ;  and  it  is  no  more 
than  fair  to  make  known  for  what  combination  of  qualities  the 
very  highest  meed  of  enthusiastic  admiration  is  bestowed  by 
them : 

‘  The  votive  urn  of  friendship  will  record  the  social  merits  of  the 
festive  companion,  ready  patron,  thorough  gentleman — full  of  generous 
impulses  and  honourable  feelings — in  whose  genial  character  not  a 
shade  of  pride,  or  envy,  or  malice  could  rest,  and  in  whose  courtesy  to 
all  ranks  of  the  profession  there  was  no  alloy.  Rightly  do  the  Bar 
adore  his  memory,  for  generations  of  lawyers  may  pass  away  ere  they 
see  his  like  again.  The  statue  raised  to  bis  honour  in  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Hall,  the  bust  dedicated  in  Holland  House,  with  a  just  inscription, 
“  nostroe  eloquentire  facile  princeps,”  will  sooner  perish  than  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  their  fondness,  and  of  his  supremacy.  But  more  enduring  still, 
and  lasting  as  the  language  in  which  they  are  printed,  will  be  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  his  eloquence  and  relics  of  his  power  as  an  advocate.  Long 
as  the  trial  by  jury  shall  exist,  will  the  spells  of  the  great  magician  be 
studied  with  care  and  admiration,  but  with  little  hope  of  rivalry,  for  bis 
wand  is  broken,  and  its  fragments  lie  scattered  on  his  grave.  Jurors 
might  say  to  Erskine,  as  his  admirers  said  to  Sir  Phillip  Sydney,  “  vve 
listen,  it  is  true,  to  others,  but  we  give  up  our  hearts  to  thee.”  ’ — (Vol.  ii. 
p.  144.) 

Mr  Townshend’s  Life  of  Lord  Ellenborough  has  induced  us 
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more  than  once  to  doubt,  whether  we  have  done  quite  right  in 
excluding  that  very  eminent  Judge  from  our  list  of  first-cIaBS 
worthies ;  and  if  a  place  among  them  depended  on  intellectual 
energy,  grasp,  or  comprehensiveness — or  could  be  won  by  learn* 
ing,  courage,  firmness,  manliness,  and  that  genuine  English 
humour  which  is  rarely  found  in  company  with  low  or  mean 
feelings  and  almost  always  in  company  with  good  sense — we 
should  be  wrong.  But,  on  principles  already  stated,  we  are 
obliged  to  require  some  action  or  production  of  a  lasting  character 
— something  standing  like  a  landmark  in  the  progress  of  society  ; 
and  Lord  Ellenborough  (perhaps  from  not  coming  at  the  right 
period,  like  the  Miltons  and  Hampdens  in  Gray’s  ‘  Elegy’)  has 
left  nothing  of  the  kind ;  whilst  his  warmest  admirers  must 
admit,  that  the  depth  and  strength  of  his  political  convictions, 
combined  with  his  constitutional  vehemence  of  manner,  may 
well  justify  some  reluctance  to  recognise  him  as  the  model  of  a 
Chief  Magistrate,  or  place  him  quite  on  the  same  level  with  Holt; 
to  whom,  in  many  respects,  he  bore  a  marked  resemblance. 

We  are  now  at  liberty  to  turn  from  the  past  glories  and 
illustrations,  to  the  present  state  and  future  prospects,  of  the 
profession.  Will  it  retain  the  influence  it  has  hitherto  exer¬ 
cised  ?  Will  it  produce  new  Cokes  and  Hales,  or  new  Mur¬ 
rays  and  Blackstones,  to  astound  by  their  learning,  inspire 
veneration  by  their  integrity,  charm  listening  senates  by  their 
eloquence,  or  weave  into  an  harmonious  whole  the  multifarious 
enactments  of  the  legislature,  and  the  scattered  decisions  of  the 
courts  ?  Alas !  a  glance  at  the  existing  state  of  things  will 
show  that  the  system  is  already  tottering  to  its  fall ;  that  power¬ 
ful  causes  of  dissolution,  internal  and  external,  are  at  work  ;  and 
that  it  will  require  a  decided  and  simultaneous  effort  on  the  part 
of  its  natural  defenders,  the  judges  and  the  bar,  to  postpone, 
much  more  avert,  the  catastrophe.  To  make  this  clear,  we  have 
only  to  look  back  and  see  how  that  system  has  hitherto  been  held 
together  and  maintained. 

Whatever  merit  English  .Jurisprudence  may  possess  in  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  is  owing  to  the  centralization  of  the 
Courts,  ‘  which  has  been  able  to  maintain  (says  a  celebrated 
‘  continental  jurist)  that  famous  common-law  to  which  all  the 
‘  English  jurists  appeal,  and  which,  without  existing  any  where, 
‘  without  being  deposited  in  any  collection,  has  directed  with 
‘  unvarying  firmness,  on  all  the  great  points  of  civil  right,  the 
‘  decisions  of  the  English  courts  for  many  centuries.’  * 
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This  was  in  a  great  measure  true  at  one  period,  but  the 
notion  of  uniformity  has  long  ceased  to  be  more  than  a  legal 
fiction ;  and  the  changes  of  the  last  ten  years,  legislative  and 
judicial,  have  completely  severed  the  connecting  links;  and  con¬ 
vened  the  working  operating  law  of  England  into  little  better 
than  a  huge  bundle  of  positive  rules  and  doctrines,  computed 
by  the  late  Professor  Park  at  two  millions  and  a  half.  The  clue 
or  master-key  of  scientific  deduction  has  become  nearly  useless  ; 
and  the  only  available  substitute  is  that  *  legal  comprehension  ’ 
which  Blackstone  mentions  as  the  best  result  of  a  well-directed 
course  of  study,  or  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  principles  of 
jurisprudence.  The  time  is  fast  coming,  when  attendance  on  a 
Course  of  Lectures  on  General  Jurisprudence  will  be  thought  as 
indispensable  as  a  year  spent  in  the  chambers  of  a  special- 
pleader,  conveyancer,  or  equity  draftsman  ;  and  Justinian’s  In¬ 
stitutes  be  more  useful  to  the  practitioner  than  Coke’s. 

There  is  another  equally  striking  and  little  less  important 
change  in  progress, — the  change  in  the  constitution  and  tone  of 
the  English  Bar,  consequent  on  their  increased  numbers.  For¬ 
merly,  they  had  a  public  opinion  of  their  own,  which  was  re¬ 
spected  by  each  individual  member ;  this  has  been  gradually 
growing  weaker  and  weaker ;  within  a  short  period  they  will 
have  little  or  none  at  all ;  and  they  have  no  conseil  de  discipline^ 
or  corresponding  authority,  to  fall  back  upon. 

Let  us  not  be  deemed  fanciful,  or  hastily  accused  of  over¬ 
valuing  our  own  pursuits,  if  we  venture  to  point  out  a  third 
principle  of  deterioration,  less  obvious,  but  not  less  certainly  at 
work.  It  was  suggested  to  us  by  the  following  passage  in  the 
‘  Life  of  Lord  Mansfield;’  and  the  details  are  curious,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  application  we  propose  to  make  of  them ; 

‘  The  neighbourhood  of  the  Inns  of  Court  was  the  chosen  head¬ 
quarters  of  men  of  letters,  and  also,  indeed,  of  men  of  fashion,  who  were 
almost  universally  anxious  to  cultivate  their  society.  Steele  dates  all 
the  papers  of  his  “  Taller,”  that  have  reference  to  literary  discussion, 
from  either  Will’s  coffeehouse  or  the  Grecian  ;  the  former  being  fre¬ 
quented  by  such  as  interested  themselves  chiefly  in  poetry  and  the 
lighter  departments  of  the  belles-lettres  ;  the  latter  by  those  whose  con¬ 
versation  turned  principally  on  subjects  of  classic  learning.  Will’s  (as 
well  as  Button’s,  which  in  Murray’s  time  was  still  more  frequented)  was 
itt  Russell  Street,  Covent-Garden,  within  a  few  minutes’  walk  of  Lin- 
coln’s-lnn ;  the  Grecian  was  at  the  very  gate  of  the  Temple.  Our 
readers  will  probably  not  require  to  be  reminded,  that  Dick’s  and  Serle’s, 
and  several  other  coffeehouses  of  the  same  character,  formed  a  cluster 
about  the  inns  of  court ;  nor  that  the  well-known  shop  of  Bernard  Lin- 
tot,  the  bookseller,  which  was  the  constant  morning  lounge  of  literary 
men,  was  situated  between  the  Temple  gates,  in  Fleet  Street.  We  are 
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not  certain  whether  old  Jacob  Tonson,  Dryden’s  publisher,  still  rennained 
at  the  Judge’s  Head  in  Chancery-lane,  or  whether  he  had  then  vacated 
this  shop  in  favour  of  the  Shakspeare's  Head,  over  against  Catharine 
Street,  in  the  Strand.  At  all  events,  the  headquarters  of  literature  may 
be  said  to  have  had  Temple-Bar  for  their  nucleus.  In  Lincoln’s- Inn - 
Fields,  too,  stood  the  theatre  ;  and  a  theatre  was  then  a  place  of  amuse¬ 
ment  of  a  fur  higher  character  than  it  has  been  of  late  years.’ 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  enforced  proximity  exer¬ 
cised  a  good  as  well  as  an  evil  influence ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  same  taste  for  literature  and  the  drama,  which  may  have  in¬ 
duced  some  to  neglect  their  graver  studies,  largely  contributed, 
in  others,  to  expand  the  mind,  refine  the  manners,  and  counteract 
the  bad  habits  of  the  bar.  Murray,  Wedderburne,  Dunning, 
Thurlow,  and  Erskine,  lived  familiarly  with  the  wits ;  and  (to 
take  our  examples  from  among  graver  characters)  it  appears 
from  the  early  lives  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  Sir  Samuel 
Shepherd,  that  both  deemed  it  a  duty  to  blend  literary  and  poli¬ 
tical  with  legal  studies.  The  late  Lord  Grenville  must  have 
been  thinking  of  the  survivors  of  this  school,  when  he  said,  that 
he  liked  dining  in  company  with  lawyers,  because  he  then  felt 
sure  that  some  good  topic  would  be  rationally  discussed.  We 
will  not  say  that  he  would  be  always  disappointed  now ;  but  the 
chances  would  be  against  him,  if  his  parties  were  made  up  of  the 
lawyers  in  leading  practice ;  and  a  week’s  attendance  in  West¬ 
minster  Hall  would  certainly  leave  a  very  disadvantageous  im¬ 
pression  of  the  taste  and  cultivation  of  the  Bar.  They  them¬ 
selves  cannot  help  seeing  that  the  profession  is  rapidly  declining 
in  public  estimation,  and  that  every  opportunity  of  depreciating 
it  is  eagerly  caught  at. 

How,  then,  are  these  changes  to  be  counteracted  ?  In  what 
manner  are  these  new  and  hourly  increasing  difficulties  to  be 
met?  The  public  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  question  ;  for  a 
greater  curse  cannot  be  inflicted  on  any  country  than  a  class  of 
practitioners  declining  in  knowledge  and  consideration,  at  the 
precise  period  when  the  law,  written  or  unwritten,  is  becoming 
unwieldy  and  unmanageable  from  multiplicity.  Local  Courts, 
whatever  their  counterbalancing  advantages,  cannot  fail  to  accel¬ 
erate  the  downward  progress  of  the  profession,  and  destroy  all 
uniformity  that  does  not  result  from  principle. 

It  is  therefore  highly  to  the  credit  of  Mr  Wyse,  the  Mem¬ 
ber  for  Waterford,  to  have  been  the  first  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  legislature  to  the  long-neglected  subject  of  Legal  Education  ; 
and  the  bar  ought  to  be  grateful  to  Mr  Bethell,  the  eminent 
Chancery  barrister,  for  enabling  them  to  say  that  they  were  not 
entirely  blind  to  their  own  deficiencies  in  this  respect ;  though. 
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we  fear,  his  enlightened  exertions  would  not  have  met  with 
much  co-operation  beyond  the  precincts  of  his  own  Inn  (the 
Middle  Temple),  but  for  certain  appearances  in  the  horizon 
which  indicated  a  storm. 

From  the  evidence  taken  by  Mr  Wyse’s  Committee,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  Law  Degrees  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  coi»- 
ferred,  without  any  examination,  on  graduates  in  other  facul¬ 
ties  ;  and  that  the  Law  Lectures  are  so  little  encouraged,  that 
Law  can  hardly  be  deemed  a  recognised  object  of  study  in 
either.  The  University  of  London  requires  an  Examination, 
but  a  comparatively  small  number  of  students  intended  for  the 
bar,  the  magistracy,  or  the  legislature,  are  educated  there.  At 
the  Inns  of  Court  there  has  been,  for  more  than  a  century,  little 
or  nothing  that  deserves  the  name  of  public  teaching ;  and  almost 
any  one  may  become  a  barrister  by  eating  a  certain  number  of 
dinners,  and  paying  a  certain  number  of  fees.  The  utmost  that 
can  be  expected  from  the  Universities  is,  that  they  will  encour-  • 
age  the  study  of  the  elementary  parts  of  jurisprudence;  and 
it  seems  clear  that,  unless  the  Inns  of  Court  can  be  brought 
to  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  their  original  institution,  a  new  Law- 
School  must  be  founded,  with  funds  to  be  furnished  by  the  state. 
It  is  therefore  highly  important  to  look  a  little  into  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  these  societies,  so  as  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  their  con¬ 
stitution  and  resources ;  for  otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  to 
determine  how  much  can  fairly  be  expected  from  them.  The 
inquiry  will  prove  neither  unamusing  nor  uninstructive,  as  regards 
the  manners  and  modes  of  thinking  of  our  ancestors. 

The  origin  of  the  Inns  of  Court  is  involved  in  some  obscurity. 
Blackstone  says  that  the  Professors  and  Students  of  the  common 
law  were  brought  together  by  the  establishment  of  the  Courts 
at  Westminster,  shortly  after  the  passing  of  Magna  Charta. 

*  In  consequence  of  this  lucky  assemblance  (he  adds),  they 

*  naturally  fell  into  a  kind  of  collegiate  order,  and  being  ex- 
‘  eluded  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  (where  the  canon  and  civil 
‘  law  were  exclusively  taught),  found  it  necessary  to  establish  a 
‘  new  university  of  their  own.  Here  exercises  were  performed, 

‘  lectures  read,  and  degrees  were  at  length  conferred  in  the  common 
‘  law,  as  at  other  universities,  in  the  canon  and  civil.’  * 


*  Comm.  Ch.  1.— Their  degrees  have  been  recognised  both  in 
conrts  of  justice  and  by  the  legislature.  Thus,  among  the  persons 
required  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  we  find,  ‘all  manner  of  person 
and  persons  that  have  taken,  or  hereafter  shall  take,  any  degree  of 
learning  in  or  at  the  Common  Law  of  this  realm,  as  well  utterbar- 
risters  as  benchers,’  &c. — (5  Eliz.  c.  1.) 
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Fortescue  says,  that,  in  the  best-frequented  of  these  Inns, 
there  were  about  two  hundred  students.  *  In  their  greater 

*  Inns,  a  student  cannot  well  be  maintained  under  L.28  a-year 

*  (equivalent  to  L.400  or  L.500  a-year  of  our  money.)  The 
‘  students  are  sons  of  persons  of  quality,  those  of  an  inferior 

*  rank  not  being  able  to  bear  the  expense  of  maintaining  and 

*  educating  their  children  there;  so  that  there  is  scarce  to  be  found 

*  throughout  the  kingdom,  one  who  is  not  a  gentleman  by  birth 

*  and  fortune ;  consequently,  they  have  a  greater  regard  for 

*  their  character  and  honour  than  those  who  are  bred  in  another 

*  way.’  So  late  i.is  1601,  an  order  was  made,  in  obedience  to  a 
royal  mandate  communicated  through  the  Judges,  ‘  that  none 

*  should  be  admitted  into  the  society  of  any  Inn  of  Court,  that  is 

*  not  a  gentleman  by  descent and,  at  this  period,  the  Inns  had 
certainly  ceased  to  be  places  of  general  education  ;  at  all  events, 
a  complete  system  of  Legal  Education,  in  which  all  were  obliged 
to  take  part,  was  established  in  them.  The  inference  is,  not 
only  that  the  profession  was  then  highly  aristocratic,  but  that 
some  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  his  country  was  deemed  an 
indispensable  accomplishment  for  a  gentleman.  Coke  speaks 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  state  of  the  Inns  in  his  time  : 

‘  For  the  readers,  utterbarristers,  mootmen,  and  inferior  students,  are 
four  famous  and  renowned  colleges  or  houses  of  court,  called  &c. 
Each  of  the  Houses  of  Court  consists  of  readers,  above  twenty :  of 
ntterbarristers,  above  thrice  so  many :  of  young  gentlemen  about  the 
number  of  eight  or  nine  score,  who  there  spend  their  time  in  study  of 
law,  and  in  commendable  exercises  lit  for  gentlemen.  The  Judges  of 
the  law  and  Seijeants,  being  commonly  above  the  number  of  twenty, 
are  equally  distinguished  into  two  higher  and  more  eminent  houses, 
called  Seijeants’  Inn ;  all  these  are  not  far  distant  from  one  another, 
and  altogether  the  most  famous  university  fur  the  profession  of  the 
law  only,  or  of  any  human  science  that  is  in  the  world,  and  advanceth 
itself  above  all  others,  qtiantum  inter  ribuma  cupressHS.  In  which 
Houses  of  Court  and  Chancery,  the  readings  and  other  exercises  are 
most  excellent,  and  behoof-fnl  for  attaining  to  the  knowledge  of  these 
laws ;  and  of  these  things  this  taste  shall  sulhee,  for  they  w'ould  require, 
if  they  should  be  treated  of,  a  treatise  by  itself,’ — {Pref.  3d  Rep.) 

Coke  uses  the  terms  Reader  and  Bencher  indiscriminately ;  but, 
so  long  as  the  readings  were  kept  up,  a  bencher  was,  properly 
speaking,  a  reader-elect;  a  graduate  whose  privileges  were  con¬ 
ditional  on  his  reading  or  lecturing  in  his  turn  ;  for  he  was  not 
duly  qualified  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  governing 
body  till  be  had  read.  This  point  is  by  no  means  an  unim¬ 
portant  one,  in  considering  the  duties  of  the  benchers.  They 
were  also  bound  to  preside  over  and  take  part  in  the  mootings 
or  disputations  and  other  exercises  of  the  House.  The  shortest 
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period  of  probation  for  the  bar  was  seven  years,  and  the  candi¬ 
dates  underwent  a  preliminary  examination  by  the  reader.  Be¬ 
sides  the  ordinary  readings,  every  member  of  the  Inn,  promoted 
to  any  Bar  rank,  was  bound  to  take  the  readership  ;  not  excepting 
newly-made  serjeants,  who,  as  they  forthwith  left  the  Ipn,  could 
derive  no  benefit  from  the  consequent  elevation  to.  the  Bench  table. 
In  this  manner,  a  succession  of  first-rate  lecturers  was  secured,  and 
the  readings  (we  are  assured  by  North)  were  not  merely  useful 
to  the  student,  but  proved  a  great  help  to  the  general  under¬ 
standing  and  application  of  the  statute  law.  Unluckily,  it  was 
the  custom  for  the  Header  to  give  a  grand  treat  on  the  occasion ; 
and  this  proved  so  burthensome,  as  eventually  to  cause  the 
readings  extraordinary  to  be  declined  or  evaded,  which  led 
gradually  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  readings  altogether. 
North  says,  ‘  that  of  his  Lordship’s  (Lord  Guildford,  on  being 
‘  made  Solicitor  General,)  was  so  terrible  an  example  (the  cost 
‘  was  L.IOOO),  that  I  think  none  hath  ventured  since  to  read 
‘  publicly,  but  the  exercise  turned  into  a  revenue,  and  a  com- 
*  position  is  paid  in  to  the  treasurer  of  the  society.’ 

In-  this  manner,  by  commuting  exercise  after  exercise  for  a 
nvoney  payment,  the  whole  of  the  old  system  has,  almost  imper¬ 
ceptibly,  been  made  a  dead  letter,  except  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  privileges  of  the  governing  body,  who  have  contrived 
to  retain  all  the  advantages,  with  none  of  the  burthensome 
duties,  of  the  grade.  A  Benchership  is  now  a  Fellowship, 
worth  in  the  Temple  from  L.70  to  L.  120  a-year.  The 
Benchers  have  the  entire  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
society  ;  and,  besides  calling  to  the  Bar,  they  act  judicially 
in  cases  of  discipline,  and  expel  or  disbar  on  occasions.  An 
important  question  regarding  the  constitution  of  these  bodies 
(one  of  which  claims  to  be  regarded  as  a  Club)  is  now  pending 
before  the  Judges,  and  we  shall  not  endeavour  to  anticipate  their 
decision ;  but  the  bare  fact  of  a  question  so  derogatory  to  the 
character  of  the  Profession,  having  been  raised,  is  a  conclusive 
proof  of  the  decline  of  the  institution,  and  well  calculated  to 
excite  the  distrust  of  the  Legislature. 

Every  thing  connected  with  the  Inns  of  Court  depends  on 
custom  or  prescription.  They  are  a  complete  anomaly  in  all 
respects.  ‘  They  are  not  corporations,  and  have  no  charters 
‘  from  the  Crown ;  they  are  voluntary  societies,  which  for  ages 

*  have  submitted  to  government  analogous  to  that  of  other  semi- 
‘  naries  of  learning ;  but  all  the  power  they  have  concerning  the 

*  admission  to  the  bar  is  delegated  to  them  from  the  Judges,  and, 

*  in  every  instaHcey  their  conduct  is  subject  to  thmr  control  as 
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‘  visitors.’*  One  topic  of  inquiry  suggested  by  Mr  Wyse  was, 
whether  the  judges  had  ever  exercised  any  control  over  the  course 
of  Legal  Education  at  the  Inns.  From  the  general  orders  (printed 
hy  Dugdale  in  his  Origines  Juridiciales)  it  appears  that  there 
was  no  branch  of  management  that  they  did  not  control — con¬ 
sidering,  very  properly,  that  the  training  of  the  profession  was 
their  peculiar  province. 

A  still  more  important  inquiry  is  that  regarding  the  amount 
and  tenure  of  the  property  of  these  societies.  The  amount  must 
be  very  great ;  so  great,  that  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  supply¬ 
ing  the  funds  necessary  for  carrying  out  any  scheme  of  education 
that  may  be  decided  on.  The  tenure  has  been  disputed ;  and 
the  late  Lord  Abinger  asserted  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1832,  that  the  property  of  the  Inns  ‘  was  the  result  of  subscrip- 
‘  tions  among  themselves,  which  had  been  handed  down  from 
‘  one  set  of  trustees  to  another,  and  was,  in  fact,  as  much  pri- 
‘  vate  property  as  that  which  belonged  to  any  gentleman  in  the 
‘  House.’ 

Now,  their  property  is  derived  from  fees  and  the  rents  of 
chambers.  No  one  can  become  a  member  of  the  English  or 
Irish  Bar  without  becoming  a  member  of  one  of  the  four  Inns  of 
Court;  which  thus  hold  the  keys  of  the  only  profession  by  which 
many  of  the  highest  public  offices  are  attainable ;  yet  the  money 
exacted  for  entrance,  &c.  is  to  he  regarded,  forsooth,  in  the  light 
of  a  subscription  to  a  Club  I  It  is  obviously  as  much  a  pub^lic 
tax,  to  be  applied  to  public  purposes,  as  the  money  paid  to 
the  tax-gatherer  for  a  license  to  practise  as  an  attorney,  or  a 
license  to  kill  game ;  or  (to  take  another  parallel)  the  trustees 
of  a  turnpike  trust  might,  with  equal  plausibility,  assert  that 
their  funds  were  the  result  of  subscriptions;  for  the  would-be 
Barrister  has  no  option  in  the  matter,  and  the  becoming  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  an  Inn  is  of  very  little  advantage  to  the  English  student, 
and  none  at  all  to  the  Irish.  It  is  strange  that,  among  the 
numerous  calls  for  justice  to  Ireland,  exemption  from  this  impo¬ 
sition  has  never  been  insisted  upon.  The  original  pretence  for 
it  was  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  uniformity  of  laws,  it  being 
expected  that  the  Irish  student  would  benefit  by  the  readings 
and  mootings;  and,  more  recently,  that  he  would  employ  the 
time  he  was  compelled  to  pass  in  London  in  studying  with  Eng¬ 
lish  Pleaders  and  Conveyancers  But  the  majority,  we  believe, 
contrive  to  keep  two  terms  a-year  till  the  required  eight  are 


Per  Lord  Mansfield.  1  Doug.  Rep.  353. 
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completed,  by  dining  the  last  three  days  of  Easter  term  and 
the  first  three  days  of  'I'rinity  term  at  Gray’s  Inn,  where  this 
mode  of  keeping  terms  has  been  preserved  to  accommodate  them. 
There  is  no  abuse,  however,  for  which  ingenuity  cannot  say 
something ;  and  this  enforced  visit  to  the  metropolis  in  the  height 
of  the  season,  is  supposed  to  be  useful  in  e.xpanding  the  mind, 
and  elevating  the  class  of  candidates  by  excluding  the  poor.  If 
this  be  the  object,  the  student  should  have  the  option  of  going 
to  Berlin  or  Paris  after  seeing  London;  Rome  might  count  for 
four  terms,  Greece  six,  and  Irish  members  of  the  Traveller's 
Club  should  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  Irish  bar. 

But  it  is  when  we  investigate  the  other  sources  of  revenue 
that  the  boldness  of  Lord  Abinger’s  assertion  becomes  most 
striking.  A  very  large  income  is  derived  from  the  rent  of 
Chambers,  and  all  the  property  of  this  description  possessed  by 
two  of  the  Inns  (the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple)  was  granted 
by  the  Crown  (6  Jac.  I.)  in  trust,  to  be  applied  ‘  for  the  lodging 
‘  and  education  of  students  and  professors  of  the  laws  of  Eng- 
‘  land as  to  which  a  writer  in  'I  he  Law  Review  observes,  that 
the  grant  pro  hospitio  may  have  answered  the  intentions  of  the 
Royal  Donor,  but  the  sums  expended  pro  educatione  bear  about 
the  same  proportion  to  those  expended  on  more  material  objects 
that  Falstaff’s  bread  bore  to  his  sack.  What  has  become  of  the 
money  ? — is  now  the  question.  A  set  of  Chambers  in  the  Temple 
lets  for  more  than  a  corresponding  set  in  the  Albany ;  and  if  bouse 
property,  so  situated,  does  not  yield  a  large  net  income,  house 
property  in  other  quarters  would  infallibly  entail  ruin  on  the 
proprietors.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  both  rents  and  fees 
may  be  raised  at  pleasure  by  the  Benchers ;  and  their  authority  is 
not  to  be  questioned  in  the  regular  courts  of  justice.* 

W’e  have  been  at  some  pains  to  establish  the  precise  nature 
and  extent  of  the  claim  which  the  public  and  the  profession 
have  upon  the  Inns  of  Court,  because  it  has  hitherto  been 


*  In  an  action  for  arrears  of  absent  commons,  (now  a  pure  fiction,) 
the  defendant  disputed  the  legality  of  the  claim,  but  Lord  Ellenborough 
said — ‘  Sitting  here,  I  am  not  prepared  to  enter  into  a  calculation  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  to  determine  whether  too  much  money 
is  raised  by  the  benchers,  or  whether  the  money  which  is  raised  is 
misapplied.  If  there  be  any  abuse,  apply  to  the  twelve  Judges.  They 
are  the  proper  visitors  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  they  will  grant  redress. 
If  the  defendant  thinks  there  has  been  exaction,  oppression,  and  corrup¬ 
tion,  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  society,  let  him  apply  to  the  Court 
of  King’s  Bench  for  a  criminal  information.”  Rosslyn  v.  Jodrell,  4 
Camp,  Rep.  322. 
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stonily  denied ;  and  the  Benchers  (who  allow  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  no  voice  in  that  or  any  other  matter)  seem  extremely 
anxious  to  have  it  thought  that  they  are  offering  a  boon,  when 
they  are  simply  proposing  to  pay  a  small  instalment  of  a  debt. 

It  seems  that  five  paid  Readerships  are  to  be  established  for  the 
following  departments: — 1.  General  Jurisprudence  and  Civil 
Law  (already  founded  by  the  Middle  Temple.)  2.  Constitutional 
and  Criminal  Law.  3.  Law  of  Real  Property.  4.  Law  of 
Personal  Property  and  Commercial  Law.  5.  Equity  Jurispru¬ 
dence  as  administered  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  There  are  to  be 
Examinations,  Honours,  and  Prizes ;  but  the  examinations  are 
not  to  be  compulsory,  and  the  only  additional  qualification  for  a 
call  to  the  Bar  is  to  be  attendance  on  two  courses  of  lectures,  to 
be  selected  by  the  candidate.  Why,  after  agreeing  to  construct 
the  machinery,  the  Benchers  should  simultaneously  agree  to 
do  so  little  with  it,  is  beyond  our  comprehension.  Is  it  fair 
or  proper  to  confer  the  degree  of  Barrister  without  some  test  of 
competency, — knowing,  as  they  do,  that  the  being  a  Barrister  is 
a  qualification  for  a  great  number  of  employments,  which  can 
only  be  on  the  assumption  that  it  implies  the  possession  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  legal  knowledge  and  social  respectability?  Under 
the  new  Local  Court  Bill,  for  example,  the  Judgeships  are  con¬ 
fined  to  Barristers,  and  Attorneys  are  excluded;  yet  an  Attorney 
must  undergo  an  examination  as  to  legal  knowledge,  and  stand 
the  ordeal  of  a  searching  inquiry  as  to  conduct,  whilst  a  Barrister 
may  get  his  degree  for  the  asking ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  persons 
are  at  this  very  moment  keeping  Terms,  with  the  view  of  being 
called  to  the  Bar,  who  would  be  refused  admission  as  Attorneys. 
It  was  the  remark  of  the  memorable  Sydney  Smith,  that  the 
whole  internal  administration  of  these  Isles  would  soon  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  commissions  of  Barristers  of  six  years’  standing. 

The  advantages  of  the  sociability,  at  all  events  association, 
enforced  by  the  old  system  of  keeping  terms,  are  obvious  ;  the 
students  necessarily  learnt  something  of  each  other’s  habits  and 
connexions,  and  if  any  valid  ground  of  objection  in  these  respects 
existed,  it  was  made  known.  The  increase  in  number  has  effected 
a  considerable  change  in  this  particular;  but  something  might 
still  be  done  by  increasing  the  number  of  dinners  to  be  eaten, 
and  exacting  attendance  on  four  courses  of  lectures  instead 
of  two.  The  grand  point,  however,  is  to  make  an  Exami¬ 
nation  indispensable; — not,  perhaps, a  very  strict  examination, but 
such  as  would  at  least  insure  fitness  for  the  ordinary  duties  of 
the  profession  or  the  magistracy.  The  use  of  such  examinations 
is  not  to  insure  a  supply  of  eminent  members,  but  to  protect  the 
public  from  gross  ignorance,  and  keep  up  the  general  estimate 
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of  the  calling^;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  know  what  argument 
can  be  used  for  dispensing  with  them  in  the  case  of  the  Bar,  that 
would  not  equally  apply  to  other  professions.  It  has  been  said, 
that  young  men  of  family  and  fortune  would  be  deterred  and 
kept  away  by  an  examination  ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  a  diametrU 
cally  opposite  effect  would  be  produced.  They  would  be  more 
likely  to  come  where  they  had  a  chance  of  learning  somethiiig 
that  might  be  really  useful  to  them  in  after  life ;  and  their 
parents  or  guardians  would  be  more  likely  to  send  them  there. 
The  rank  of  Mr  Amos’s  pupils,  when  (as  he  stated  before  the 
Committee)  he  opened  his  Chambers  to  embryo  legislators,  and 
enlarged  his  mode  of  teaching  to  suit  them,  is  a  sufficient  an¬ 
swer  to  those  who  think  that  the  higher  class  will  be  rept-lled 
by  an  examination  in  the  general  principles  of  jurisprudence, 
or  even  in  the  outline  of  our  municipal  code  ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  precisely  the  same  objection  was  urged  when 
the  present  system  of  examinations  was  proposed  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford. 

Professor  Greenleaf,  of  Haivard  University,  the  author  of  an 
excellent  work  on  the  Law  of  Evidence,  says — ‘  It  is  most  ex- 

*  traordiuary,  that  while  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  the 

*  sciences  of  theology  and  of  medicine  are  cultivated  most  suc- 

*  cessfuiiy  in  public  institutions  and  schools,  this  advantage  should 

*  be  denied  to  the  Law ;  and  still  more  strange,  that  this  denial 

*  should  be  made  in  England  alone.’*  In  every  other  country  of 
Europe  in  which  Advocacy  is  recognised  as  a  liberal  profession, 
a  preliminary  course  of  study  is  prescribed,  and  the  candidate  is 
duly  subjected  to  examination.  Scotland,  where,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  no  preliminary  course  of  study  is  required,  makes  no 
exception,  however,  as  regards  the  grand  point;  for  every  can¬ 
didate  is  subjected  to  examination,  both  in  the  Municipal  and 
in  the  Civil  Law,  previous  to  his  admission  to  the  Bar.  The 
deficiency,  in  as  far  as  it  extends,  is,  strange  to  say,  supplied  in 
the  other  and  less  dignified  branches  of  the  Profession ;  for  a 
preliminary  course  of  study,  nearly  the  same  for  all,  and  toler¬ 
ably  comprehensive,  is  indispensable  to  admission  into  these. 


*  Letter  to  the  Principal  of  T/ie  Duhlin  Law  Institute,  the  founders 
of  which  will  henceforth  rank  among  the  best  benefactors  of  their  pro¬ 
fession,  for  the  cause  of  legal  education  has  derived  the  most  valuable 
assistance  from  them.  The  King’s  Inns  in  Dublin  closely  resemble  the 
English  Inns ;  and  all  public  instruction  is  equally  wanting  there.  A 
candidate  for  the  Irish  bar  is  required  to  keep  eight  terms  at  an  English 
Inn,  and  nine  at  the  King’s  Inns. 
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In  the  United  States  of  North  America,  the  most  eminent  Jurists 
have  partially  reverted  to  the  method  of  study  formerly  prac¬ 
tised  at  the  English  Inns  of  Court,  and  the  experiment  has  been 
completely  successful.  Professor  Greenleaf’s  remarks  on  this 
point  merit  deep  attention,  for  he  is  stating  the  conclusions  of 

the  late  Mr  Justice  Story  as  well  as  his  own  : 

« 

‘  We  both  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  many  years  since,  amidst 
the  drudgery  and  interruptions  of  a  lawyer’s  office,  perusing,  with  what 
diligence  we  could,  our  Blackstone,  Coke,  and  the  other  books  at  that 
time  put  into  the  hands  of  students;  and  we  have,  more  recently,  had 
ample  opportunity  to  mark  the  difference  of  progress  and  acquisition,  so 
much  in  favour  of  our  pupils  at  this  law  school,  during  the  last  ten 
years.  Our  students  have  access  to  a  law  library  of  nearly  eight  thousand 
volumes,  comprising  all  the  English  and  American  reports  and  treatises, 
to  which  we  are  now  adding  those  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  My  own 
time  is  given  constantly  to  the  classes,  and  that  of  Judge  Story,  wiien  he 
is  not  sitting  in  Court.  They  are  met  by  one  of  us  daily,  and  are  closely 
examined,  in  rotation,  upon  the  portion  of  text  studied  by  the  class, 
and  instructed  by  oral  expositions  and  commentaries.  And  every  week 
we  hold  a  moot-court,  where  a  cause  is  argued  by  four  students,  which 
is  presented  usually  in  the  form  of  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  or  verdict 
subject  to  a  special  case,  or  some  other  of  the  ordinary  modes  in  which 
legal  questions  are  presented,  and  an  opinion  is  ultimately  delivered  by 
the  presiding  professor. 

‘  in  our  experience,  the  advantages  of  associate  and  collegiate  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  science  of  law,  followed  by  six  to  twelve  months’  attention  to 
the  ‘  manipulations’  of  practice  in  a  lawyer’s  office,  are  beyond  all  compari¬ 
son  superior  to  any  other  method  of  instruction  we  have  ever  known. 
And  it  cannot  be  that  it  can  long  remain  out  of  favour  either  in 
England  or  Ireland.  If  it  should  once  gain  the  attention  of  Parliament, 
with  the  approbation  and  support  of  the  principal  legal  characters  in 
each  House,  the  course  of  legal  education  may  be  regarded  as  safe.’ 

Trying  an  experiment  by  lialves  is  worse  than  not  trying  it 
at  all ;  for  failure  is  almost  certain,  and  then  all  future  attempts 
at  improvement  are  discredited.  We  hear  leaders  of  the  Bar 
saying,  Let  us  see  how  our  lectures  take,  and  how  far  a  spirit  of 
emulation  can  be  excited  by  the  e.xaminations,  before  we  make 
them  compulsory ;  which  is  as  good  as  proposing  to  give  the 
let-alone  system  another  trial,  and  completely  evading  the 
popular  and,  in  our  opinion,  well-founded  complaint, — that  it 
is  an  imposition  on  the  public,  and  a  gross  neglect  of  duty,  to 
confer  on  any  one  who  can  afford  to  pay  the  tax  exacted  by  the 
Inns,  a  Degree  accepted  as  a  test  of  station  and  acquirement 
by  society. 

The  absurdity,  in  many  cases,  of  what  is  called  the  juste 
milieu  system,  was  well  ridiculed  in  a  French  vaudeville.  Jl 
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faut  mourir,  says  the  first  speaker ;  il  faut  vivi-e,  says  the 
second  ;  il  faut  tenir  un  juste  milieu,  says  the  third.  There 
is  no  juste  milieu  for  the  Benchers.  The  life  or  death,  pros¬ 
perity  or  decline,  of  the  profession  is  in  their  hands.  Hitherto, 
there  has  been  no  disposition  to  make  them  answerable  for  the 
habits  of  indifference  and  neglect  which  they  have  inherited 
from  a  long  line  of  predecessors  ;  and  the  utmost  that  has  been 
proposed  is  to  name  a  body  of  Commissioners,  comprising  a 
certain  number  of  officers  of  state  and  other  unprofessional 
members,  and  empower  these  to  frame  a  complete  system  of 
Legal  Education  and  place  the  Inns  themselves  on  a  fixed  and 
intelligible  footing.  Even  this  might  be  rendered  unnecessary 
by  promptness,  openness,  and  decision ;  by  a  fair  avowal  that 
every  thing  which  ought  to  have  been  done  has  been  left 
undone,  followed  by  conclusive  proofs  of  an  earnest  unaffected 
wish  to  make  the  bar  all  it  might  yet  become,  if  the  ordinary 
care  bestowed  in  keeping  up  the  tone  and  purifying  the  ranks 
of  other  learned  professions,  were  bestowed  upon  it.  But  one 
thing,  we  repeat,  is  quite  clear.  If  the  reform  does  not  come 
from  within,  it  will  come  from  without ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  inquiry  can  be  fenced  off  again,  as  it  was  fenced  off 
fourteen  years  ago,  by  talking  of  voluntary  societies,  private 
property,  and  irresponsible  power.  It  is  now  established  be¬ 
yond  all  question,  that  the  governing  bodies  of  these  establish¬ 
ments  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  trustees  for  the  public ; 
and  as  such  the  legislature  will  deal  with  them. 

Space  permitting,  we  should  be  glad  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  establishment  of  a  Council  of  Discipline ;  the  tendency  of 
the  political  influence  exercised  by  the  legal  profession, — a 
topic  well  treated  by  M.  de  Tocqueville ;  the  effect  of  what  is 
called  the  indiscriminate  defence  of  right  and  wrong  on  morals 
and  modes  of  thinking;  the  degree  of  license  to  be  taken  or  ac¬ 
corded  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  examination  of  witnesses  and 
in  personal  comments ;  with  some  other  topics  closely  connected 
with  the  position,  character  and  prospects  of  the  profession. 
But  these  topics  may  be  safely  postponed  ;  for  we  have  pointed 
out  the  only  effective  mode  of  saving  the  Bar  from  sinking  lower 
and  lower  in  public  estimation,  till  society  begins  to  suffer  very 
seriously  from  its  decline.  The  reformer  must  begin  at  the  foun¬ 
tain-head  ;  he  must  purify  the  current  from  its  source  ;  he  must 
educate,  elevate,  liberalise,  and  refine  the  administrators  of  the 
law  ;  and  all  thinking  men — making  a  due  allowance  for  human 
weakness — will  soon  cease  to  murmur  (as  many  such  do  now)  at 
the  administration  of  it. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  The  Journal  of  Agriculture^  and  the  Transactions 
of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland.  Published 
Quarterly.  Kew  Series.  From  July  1643  to  October  1846. 
8vo.  Edinburgh  and  London. 

2.  The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
From  January  1839  to  September  1846.  8vo.  London. 

^T^here  are  three  classes  of  men  whose  several  opinions  are  at 
present  more  or  less  generally  influential,  in  reference  to 
the  practical  agriculture  of  the  country. 

The  statesman,  and  the  independent  thinker,  looking  at  the 
rapid  increase  of  our  population,  which  no  human  means  seem 
able  to  retard,  are  apprehensive  that,  in  its  progress,  it  may 
outstrip  the  increasing  productiveness  of  the  land.  This  class  is 
desirous,  therefore,  of  forwarding  our  agricultural  industry  in 
every  available  way,  and  will  knowingly  favour  no  measures 
likely  to  hinder  or  delay  its  progress. 

Mercantile  and  Commercial  men,  again,  under  the  same  ap¬ 
prehension,  look  forward  to  a  constantly  increasing  price  of  corn, 
should  the  people  be  constrained  to  buy  from  the  home-grower 
only ;  and  this  fear  has  not  been  without  its  weight  in  leading 
to  the  recent  alterations  in  the  corn-laws.  . 

The  agricultural  body,  on  the  other  hand,  allege  that  the 
universal  competition  they  are  now  exposed  to,  will  lower  the 
average  price  of  corn  so  much  as  to  render  home-farming  unpro¬ 
fitable — to  throw  much  land  out  of  arable  culture — to  make  us 
dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  our  food  ;  and  in  the  event 
of  a  war,  to  expose  the  mass  of  the  people  to  the  horrors  of  a 
possible  famine. 

There  appear  good  grounds,  no  doubt,  to  the  minds  of  those 
who  entertain  them,  for  each  of  these  three  sets  of  opinions. 
A  calm  review,  however,  of  the  actual  state,  and  of  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  British  agriculture,  will  go  far,  we  think,  to  remove 
the  apprehensions  of  each  party,  and  to  renew  the  confidence  of 
all  in  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country — in  its  ability 
to  grow  food  for  its  increasing  population,  and  at  a  price  which 
shall  make  foreign  competition  comparatively  harmless. 

All  important  fiscal  changes  involve  or  necessarily  cause  some 
new  adjustments  of  the  social  machine.  To  such  adjustments 
our  free-trade  measures  will  give  rise ;  but  though  some  of  the 
wheels  may  probably,  by  these  adjustments,  be  caused  to  move 
more  quickly,  there  is  no  risk,  we  think,  of  any  of  them  being 
seriously  injured  or  permanently  displaced. 
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Our  reasons  for  this  opinion  will  be  brought  out  nnore  clearly 
if  we  inquire — what  British  agriculture  has  done  during  the  last 
twenty  years  ? — what  it  is  at  present  doing  ? — and  what  in  future 
it  may  hope  to  effect  ? 

1.  What  has  British  agriculture  done?  Upon  the  first  point, 
considered  by  itself,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter  into  much 
detail.  During  the  heats  of  party  contention,  many  things 
have  been  said  against  the  agricultural  body — of  the  slow¬ 
ness  of  their  progress — of  their  hostility  to  inrprovement,  &c., 
which,  though  true  of  individuals  or  of  particular  districts, 
could  not  with  justice  be  said  of  the  entire  agricultural  class,  or 
of  the  surface  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  It  is  only  fair  to 
allow,  what  the  agricultural  writers  of  all  Europe  and  of  Ame¬ 
rica  unanimously  testify,  that  British  agriculture,  taken  gen¬ 
erally,  has  made  greater  progress  during  the  last  half  century 
than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world  ;  and  that  to  learn 
what  can  be  made  by  art  of  soils  which  nature  seems  to  have 
neglected,  Great  Britain,  and  especially  its  northern  parts,  must 
be  visited  and  curiously  examined  by  the  aid  of  an  instructed 
eye. 

There  are  few  full-grown  men  amongst  ourselves,  whose  fami¬ 
liarity  with  some  one  agricultural  district  or  another  will  not 
enable  them  to  judge  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  improve¬ 
ment,  in  particular  localities  ;  but  one  fact  places  it  as  a  general 
truth  almost  beyond  dispute.  The  population  of  our  Islands  has 
largely  increased  during  the  last  twenty  years ;  and  though,  in 
occasional  seasons,  the  quantity  of  foreign  corn  imported  has 
also  been  greatly  augmented,  yet  the  average  importation  up 
to  last  year,  when  the  potatoes  began  to  fail  us,  was  little  greater 
than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  We  do  not  care  to  establish  this 
fact  by  any  reference  to  numbers.  We  the  more  willingly  con¬ 
cede  to  British  agriculture  the  honour  and  credit  of  such  a  rapid 
and  constant  progression,  because  it  is  full  of  promise  to  the 
country,  both  in  regard  to  the  future  capabilities  of  the  soil,  and 
to  the  future  energy  of  those  who  cultivate  it.  All  reference  to 
the  past,  indeed,  is  of  little  moment,  except  as  an  argument  for 
the  future ;  and  habits  of  improvement  acquired  in  former  years 
cannot  he  at  once  given  up.  We  pass  from  this  point,  therefore ; 
and  inquire, 

2.  What  is  now  doing?  Are  the  energies  of  the  present 
holders  of  the  land  still  exerted,  as  in  past  years,  in  further  de¬ 
veloping  its  resources?  To  satisfy  our  readers  upon  this  point, 
we  ask  them  to  accompany  us  in  a  brief  agricultural  tour  of  the 
Island. 

From  the  extreme  northern  end  of  Britain — from  within  the 
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walls  of  a  castle  which  braves  the  storms  of  Dunnet  bay,  anH 
guards  the  harbour  of  the  ancient  town  of  Thurso — came  the 
voice  which,  upwards  of  fifty  years  ago,  awoke  the  dormant 
energies  of  British  agriculture,  and,  from  Caithness  to  Corn¬ 
wall,  stirred  up  practical  men  to  new  exertions.  Improvers  are 
not  always  duly  honoured  at  home,  yet  the  long  and  useful  life 
of  Sir  John  Sinclair  could  scarcely  fail  to  make  a  lasting  and 
still  visible  impression  upon  his  native  county. 

The  stranger  who  lands  at  Wick  is  struck  by  the  utter 
nakedness  of  the  country.  He  ascends  a  rising  ground,  and  as 
far  as  the  sight  can  reach,  not  a  tree  meets  his  eye.  An  uneven 
and  undulating  plain,  with  occasional  low  green  hills,  and  many 
lochs  between  them,  extends  on  either  hand,  till  the  eye  rests  on 
the  lofty  Sutherland  hills,  which  shut  in  the  view  towards  the  west 
and  south.  In  the  days  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  this  country  was 
nearly  all  one  rude  moor — tenanted  by  here  and  there  a  few 
crofters  or  small  farmers,  settled  in  their  rude  cabins  by  the 
margin  of  a  lake,  or  on  a  more  sheltered  hill-side,  or  by  the 
border  of  some  green  bottom — on  which  a  few  starvling  black 
cattle  could  pick  up  a  scanty  subsistence.  Land  was  of  so  little 
value,  that  few  marches  were  clearly  defined.  The  boundaries  of 
large  properties  were  for  the  most  part  unknown ;  and  miles  on 
miles  of  common  moorland  were  spread  over  the  country  in 
every  direction. 

Now,  every  thing  is  changed  or  changing,  and  the  spirit 
of  improvement  is  as  lively  in  the  remote  Caithness  as  in 
almost  any  other  part  of  the  Island.  The  landowners  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  their  paternal  possessions  are  not  necessarily  the 
sterile  and  worthless  inheritances  they  were  previously  con¬ 
sidered.  The  drain  and  the  improved  plough,  and  the  alternate 
husbandry,  and  a  better  manuring,  have  made  corn  wave  and 
clover  flourish,  and  even  wheat  ripen,  where  a  former  genera¬ 
tion  were  satisfied  with  a  worthless  pasture.  Marches  have 
been  settled,  or  are  in  course  of  adjustment — sixty  thousand 
acres  of  Common,  now  considered  worth  quarrelling  about,  have 
been  divided — the  rental  of  some  properties  has  been  increased 
six  or  eight  times  within  living  memory,  while  that  of  the 
whole  county  has  been  doubled  since  1815.  We  last  year 
walked  over  a  farm,  a  few  miles  from  Wick,  which  had  been 
held  on  a  long  lease,  just  expired,  for  L.134,  and  which  has 
been  since  let  for  L.800  a-year  !  The  capabilities  of  this  coun¬ 
try  are  little  known  at  a  distance.  Fifty  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  fifty-six  of  oats,  with  equal  returns  of  bear,  and  as  much 
as  three  or  four  hundred  stones  of  hay,  arc  the  occasional 
returns  of  a  Scottish  acre ;  and  we  have  seen  as  beautiful  crops 
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of  turnips  and  potatoes  in  Caithness  as  in  any  other  county  in 
Scotland. 

Cross  the  Ord  of  Caithness — descend  upon  the  beautiful  vil¬ 
lage  of  Helmsdale,  and  skirt  the  coast  of  Sutherland ;  and  if 
you  can  shut  out  the  mountain  back-ground,  you  will  admire 
the  rich  farming,  the  marks  of  advancing  improvement,  the  mo¬ 
numents  of  labour  expended  in  subduing  refractory  nature,  and 
the  rewards  of  persevering  industry  and  skill,  which  appear  in 
the  rich  crops  of  wheat  and  turnips  that  refresh  the  eye,  as  you 
pass  the  base  of  the  hills  at  Golspie,  and  ride  over  the  further 
twelve  miles  of  coast-line  which  bring  you  to  the  mound  of 
Fyvie. 

Of  the  past  improvements  in  Sutherland  every  one  has 
heard — of  the  conversion  of  poorly  farmed  and  widely  scattered 
arable  patches,  into  productive  sheep-walks — of  the  removal  of 
an  inland  peasantry  to  a  sea-bord  life — of  the  dispersion  of  some 
of  the  native  population,  and  the  emigration  of  others ; — of 
these  changes  most  of  our  readers  have  heard  — some  with  appro¬ 
bation,  others  perhaps  with  doubt  and  hesitating  disapproval. 
Few  men  in  the  low  country  are  qualified  thoroughly  to  under¬ 
stand  the  reasons  assigned  for  these  changes — to  estimate  the 
policy  of  them,  or  to  do  justice  to  the  motives  of  those  by  whom 
they  were  suggested  and  carried  into  effect.  The  clearing 
system  was  no  doubt  the  most  summary  method  of  effecting  an 
immediate  improvement — the  simplest  and  most  easy  for  an 
agent  to  carry  into  execution  ;  but,  independent  of  the  question 
of  high  justice  as  it  is  called — in  Ireland — we  are  rather  inclined 
to  doubt  whether  it  was  the  policy  which,  in  its  fullest  extent,  a 
far-seeing  man  would  have  recommended  to  the  noble  and  bene¬ 
volent  proprietor.  The  county  has  undergone  extraordinary  im¬ 
provements  in  its  material  appearance  and  apparent  prosperity, 
under  the  new  system.  The  roads,  the  buildings,  the  sheep  stock, 
the  tenantry,  are  all  admirable,  and  such  as  a  great  proprietor  may 
well  be  proud  of;  but  still  we  have  a  doubt  whether  either  the 
sum  of  human  happiness,  or  the  actual  rental  of  the  proprietor, 
has  been  increased  in  an  equal  degree.  A  system  which  should 
have  fostered  the  native  population,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
have  kept  them  upon  the  land — which  should  by  instruction 
have  elevated  their  intellectual  condition,  and  taught  and  gently 
led  an  after  generation  of  them  to  forget  old  habits  and  preju¬ 
dices,  and  themselves  to  become  the  improvers  of  the  soil  on 
which  their  fathers  had  so  long  lived  ; — such  a  system — a  very 
difficult  one,  we  grant,  with  a  Highland  population,  requiring 
long  patience  and  much  kindly  forbearance,  and  involving,  in  all 
time  to  come,  .greater  labour  and  difficulty  in  management — 
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would  nevertheless,  we  think,  have  more  largely  increased  the 
amount  of  human  happiness ;  and,  while  it  added  more  to  the 
strength  of  the  state,  and  to  the  number  of  consumers,  would 
also  have  raised  to  a  higher  sum,  in  the  end,  the  rent-roll  of  the 
domain.  . 

But  whatever  doubts  there  may  be  of  the  Anal  policy  of  this 
system, — of  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  present  formers  of  the 
country,  the  crops  on  the  coast-line  speak  in  the  strongest  terms. 
We  wish  the  red  land  farmers  of  Wales  had  the  opportunity  of 
witnessing  what  is  made  of  the  gravelly  red  land  of  the  Suther¬ 
land  shores. 

Passing  hastily  over  the  flat,  gravelly,  and  loose  sand  of  the 
Dornoch  district,  we  cross  to  the  borough  of  Tain,  and  enter  the 
district  of  Easter  Ross.  The  drive  from  'lain  to  Inver- Gordon 
presents  a  view  of  what  this  country  can  do  in  the  bands  of  the 
skilful  improver ;  and  the  fertile  flat  which  stretches  inwards  from 
the  eastern  sea,  may  successfully  rival  any  equal  extent  of  stiff 
clay  land  in  our  southern  counties. 

'rhe  husbandry  and  improvement  of  one  district  modifies  and 
hastens  the  improvement  of  those  that  adjoin  it.  The  Suther¬ 
land  sheep-walks  maintain  more  stock — grow  a  larger  quantity, 
that  is,  of  nourishing  grass — in  the  summer  and  autumn — than 
they  do  in  the  winter  and  spring.  The  number  of  sheep,  there¬ 
fore,  which  the  land  can  support  in  winter,  is  unable  to  consume 
tbe  food  which  is  produced  in  summer.  If  the  former  keep  only 
the  smaller  number,  therefore,  he  suffers  a  loss  of  summer  produce 
— there  is  a  waste  of  natural  food ;  while,  if  he  keep  a  larger  num¬ 
ber,  he  risks  the  loss  of  his  stock  by  famine  in  the  winter.  It 
was  in  seeking  a  remedy  for  this  evil  that  the  Sutherland  farmers 
have  been  led  to  improve,  so  extensively,  the  gravelly  soils  of 
the  coast-line.  'Fhey  raise  large  breadths  of  turnips,  to  which 
they  bring  down  their  unseasoned  first-year  sheep,  (called  hogs,) 
and  feed  them  during  the  winter,  sending  them  back  to  the  hills 
again  when  the  first  rush  of  cotton  grass  has  covered  them  with 
nutritious  herbage.  Thus  the  w'hole  summer  food  is  consumed, 
while  the  whole  flock  is  well  fed  in  the  winter. 

But  the  flats  of  Sutherland  do  not  yet  produce  turnips  enough 
to  winter  the  whole  of  the  first-year  sheep  of  the  county — about 
50,000, — and  to  fatten  the  few  crosses  which  the  introduction  of 
steam  is  leading  some  to  rear  for  the  butcher.  I'he  plains  of  Easter 
Ross  have  th  refore  been  put  under  requisition.  Some  of  the 
Sutherland,  and  even  the  Caithness  men,  take  flat  farms  in 
Ross,  and  send  down  their  sheep  to  winter  upon  them ;  while 
others  contract  with  the  lowland  formers,  and  have  their  sheep 
maintained  for  a  stipulated  price.  We  have  heard  of  an  indi- 
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vidual  Sutherland  farmer  paying  as  much  as  L.400  to  his  Ross- 
shire  neighbour,  for  a  single  wintering  of  his  sheep.  The  im¬ 
provers  in  Sutherland,  therefore,  directly  stimulate,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  reward  the  improvers  in  Easter  Ross. 

We  do  not  linger  on  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  Cromarty 
Frith,  on  either  side  of  which  the  corn  Helds  are  gradually  ex¬ 
tirpating  the  heath, — nor  around  the  pretty  town  of  Dingwall, 
and  its  richly  cultivated  hills  ;  nor  do  we  attempt  to  describe 
the  view  from  Knockferril,  which  the  agriculturist  will  delight 
to  look  upon — nor  the  vale  of  Strath- Peffer,  rich  and  sunclad  as 
we  saw  it — nor  the  course  of  the  Conon,  which  the  tourist  so 
just'y  admires,  and  along  either  slope  of  which,  in  the  district  of 
Contin,  and  in  the  flatter  bottoms,  the  several  proprietors  are 
vying  with  each  other  in  reclaiming  the  waste.  Upwards  of 
five  quarters  of  wheat,  and  seven  of  oats,  per  imperial  acre,  are 
the  produce  of  some  of  the  land  in  this  beautiful  valley. 

To  discover  how  remotely  improvement  is  penetrating,  and 
newer  knowledge  carried  ajnong  these  Highland  hills,  the  tra¬ 
veller  must  ascend  the  straths  that  run  across  the  country,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  latitude  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  ;  where, 
though  thinned  by  emigration,  the  native  population  are  not 
entirely  superseded  by  sheep.  A  new  road  is  a  prelude  to  an 
agricultural  revolution.  Admit  lime  alone  to  the  soils  of  the 
slate  country,  and  you  double  the  value  of  its  crops.  Ascend 
the  water  of  Beauly,  at  the  head  of  the  loch  of  that  name,  and 
wherever  the  road  has  gone,  lime  is  found  to  have  made  its 
way  for  upwards  of  twenty  miles.  A  humble  catechism  in  the 
hands  of  the  schoolmaster,  overturns  rude  methods  of  culture, 
husbands  old  manures,  recommends  new  ones,  and  through  the 
lips  of  the  favourite  son,  conveys  instruction  to  the  otherwise  • 
unwilling  father.  We  were  delighted,  a  year  ago,  when,  far  up 
Strath  Glass,  we  met  a  cart  laden  with  bags  of  guano,  and  in  a 
small  school  by  tbe  wayside,  heard  a  class  of  bare-footed  boys 
successfully  examined  in  agricultural  chemistry. 

We  know  of  few  districts  in  which  the  outlay  of  industry  in  the 
improvement  of  the  soil  presents  itself  in  a  more  striking  light 
than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Inverness.  The  parish  of  Urray, 
on  the  north  of  the  Beauly  Frith,  has  the  appearance  of  one 
broad  river-bed.  Gravel  and  stones  are  tbe  materials  on  which 
the  cultivator  has  to  work.  The  slopes  of  the  hills  above  the 
head  of  the  lake,  are  of  a  similar  character, — sand,  and  gravel, 
and  large  blocks  of  stone,  with  a  varying  admixture  of  clay. 
Above  the  town  of  Inverness,  again,  to  the  south  and  south¬ 
east,  the  plains  of  Culloden  resemble  a  stony  pavement ;  and  the 
slopes  of  the  river  Nairn  behind  it  are  almost  equally  beset  by 
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huge  boulders  on  the  surface,  and  by  earth-fast  stones  and  stony 
gravel  below. 

But  on  these  apparently  hopeless  materials,  human  industry  is 
at  work.  The  moor  is  giving  place  to  the  corn-field.  An  expen¬ 
diture  of  labour  in  draining  and  trenching,  which  costs  sixteen 
pounds  an  acre,  is  repaid  b^y  these  gravelly  plains  and  slopes. 
It  is  repaid,  we  infer,  because  the  improvements  are  constantly 
in  progress ;  and  at  each  successive  visit,  we  find  them  further 
advanced. 

In  our  descent  from  the  north,  another  element  of  the  agti- 
cultural  progress  of  our  time  first  arrests  our  notice  at  Inver¬ 
ness.  This  is  the  facility  of  transport  which  steam  navigation 
has  recently  presented  to  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  The  wheat  of  the  Beauly  Frith  is  generally  sent  to  the 
Edinburgh,  and  the  oats  to  the  London  market;  and  the  cost  of 
transport  averages  about  20s.  an  acre.  To  this  extent,  the  Lo¬ 
thian  or  the  Surrey  farmer  has  the  advantage  over  his  brother 
in  Inverness ;  and  yet  the  land  at  t]ie  head  of  Loch  Beauly  lets 
at  40s.  an  imperial  acre. 

But  the  London  steamers  have  lately  provided  a  direct  access 
to  the  English  market  for  the  live  stock  of  the  north.  I'liis  has 
not  only  been  of  immediate  benefit  to  the  farmers  of  Inverness, 
and  Banff,  and  Aberdeen — from  all  of  which  counties  many  fat 
cattle  are  now  shipped — but  it  is  also  gradually  altering  and 
amending  the  general  culture  of  the  district.  The  attention  of 
the  tenant  has  been  more  turned  to  the  fattening  of  stock ;  he  is 
induced  to  grow  more  green  crops — is  thus  enabled  to  prepare 
more  manure,  to  treat  his  land  better,  consequently  to  grow 
larger  crops  of  corn,  and  generally  to  improve  both  his  own  con¬ 
dition  and  that  of  the  land  he  cultivates.  In  July  of  last  year, 
when  we  visited  Inverness,  we  were  informed  that  in  one  trip 
the  London  steamer  had  carried  up  700  pigs,  200  sheep,  and  30 
head  of  cattle,  all  fat,  besides  many  tuns  of  eggs  and  salmon. 
Much  larger  shipments  still,  are  made  from  the  rapidly  improv¬ 
ing  county  of  Aberdeen. 

From  Inverness  there  are  several  routes  by  which  our  south¬ 
ern  journey  might  be  prosecuted.  We  might  take  the  western 
road  along  the  east  side  of  Loch  Ness  ;  and  might  see  in  Strath 
Errick  the  struggle  renewed,  but  with  a  returning  tide,  between 
the  sheep-walk  and  the  arable  systems.  Like  the  Sutherland  pro¬ 
perty,  that  of  Lovat  was  long  ago  the  scene  of  extensive  clear¬ 
ings.  Sheep,  m’sjw  men,  there  also  carried  the  day.  Trials  are  now 
making  of  the  opposite  plan.  On  the  old  sheep-farm  of  Dell, 
in  Strath  Errick,  the  curious  traveller  will  find  GOO  acres  capable 
of  arable  culture.  Of  these  the  present  tenant  has  ploughed  up 
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only  150  acres  ;  and  yet  he  already  keeps  more  sheep  than  before, 
and  has  besides,  30  head  of  cattle  and  three  horses  more,  with 
all  his  corn  in  addition.  Our  southern  readers  may  perhaps  be 
surprised  -when  we  tell  them  further,  that  the  lowest  of  this 
arable  land  is  600,  and  the  highest  900  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

But  who  shall  place  a  theoretical  limit  to  the  triumphs  of 
skilful  industry  ?  In  Glen  Urquhart,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Loch  Ness,  wheat  is  grown  and  ripened  at  a  height  of  800 
feet;  and  in  Nairn,  at  nearly  1000  feet.  In  Stratbearn,  our 
Perthshire  readers  may  have  seen  a  beautiful  crop  of  turnips  at 
a  height  of  1200  feet ;  but  if  they  will  cross  the  channel  and 
climb  the  Wicklow  mountains,  they  will  find  turnips  luxuriating 
under  the  management  of  a  pupil  of  the  Glasnevin  school,  at 
1600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Expend  knowledge  and  . 
industry  upon  the  soil,  and  where  will  it  prove  ungrateful  ? 

Or,  we  might  descend  by  the  central  road  whic'a  tourists  pre¬ 
fer — and,  skirting  the  Spey,  might  see  in  Badenoch  that  the  soil 
and  the  proprietors  are  here  and  there  by  brief  starts  awaking 
out  of  their  long  slumbers  ;  and  passing  the  woods  of  Athol,  and 
with  regret  hurrying  through  ‘bonny  Dunkeld,’  and  over  the  rich, 
red,  hummocky  table-land  which  accompanies  us  from  Murthly 
to  Perth,  might  mingle  with  the  skilful  farmers  of  Perthshire, 
and  admire  how  their  rich  straths  are  now  almost  equalled  in 
fertility  by  the  stony  slopes  of  their  hills,  and  by  the  mounds 
and  ridges  of  gravel  from  which  the  tooth  of  the  subsoil  plough 
has  torn  up  an  unwilling  depth  of  soil. 

But  we  prefer  the  coast-line  by  Nairn  and  healthy  Forres, 
and  ancient  Elgin,  and  round  by  ducal  Fochabers,  and  rich 
Huntly,  and  the  wet  country  of  Keith,  through  the  county  of 
Aberdeen.  The  red  land  which  skirts  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Moray  Frith  has  long  claimed  the  title  of  ‘  the  granary  of 
‘  Scotland.’  Its  soils  are  generally  light,  and  were  therefore 
easily  cultivated.  Its  climate  is  mild  and  comparatively  equable, 
for  it  is  sheltered  by  mountains  on  one  hand,  and  has  the  wide 
sea  on  the  other.  Luxuriant  wheat  grows  on  many  of  the  flat 
lands  of  the  ‘  Laigh  of  Moray,’  and  oats  on  its  hills  ;  but  the 
broad  sandy  tracts  of  this  coast-line  favour  barley  more  and 
bear,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  national  beverage ;  while  the 
potato  and  the  turnip  in  their  course  give  a  fully  average  return. 

But  it  is  signs  of  progress  we  wish  to  mark.  With  all  their 
boasted  fertility,  wide  tracts  of  moor  long  disgraced  these  sea- 
fringed  counties.  Their  sands  and  gravels  were  considered  un¬ 
worthy  of  cultivation ;  but  increased  knowledge  has  introduced 
new  ideas,  and  its  application  to  the  land  is  gradually  overcoming 
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the  apparent  barrenness,  and  com  or  wood,  or  useful  herbage,  is 
now  taking  the  place  of  the  unsightly  heath.  Traces  of  move¬ 
ment  are  every  where  visible,  though  in  some  places  less  distinct 
and  rapid  than  in  others.  On  each  property,  after  a  while,  a  lull 
comes.  The  skill  or  energy  of  the  factor  is  exhausted.  As  in 
the  Manchester  manufactories,  an  infusion  of  new  blood  becomes 
necessary,  bringing  with  it  new  skill  and  new  energy,  based 
upon  new  knowledge.  A  further  aim  is  then  seen  and  explained 
to  the  tenantry,  new  means  are  pointed  out,  and  a  prudent  ex¬ 
ample  set — when  a  fresh  and  willing  start  is  made  by  all.  In 
one  part  of  this  district,  the  skill  of  the  directing  head  is  limited 
to  the  planting  of  the  wastes  ;  in  another,  the  rental  of  a  large 
property  has  been  tripled  chiefly  by  the  application  of  lime  ;  in 
a  third,  as  about  Loch  Spynie  and  the  rich  clays  of  the  ‘  flat  of 
Dulfus,’  the  immemorial  ague  and  the  perennial  mildew  have 
disappeared  before  the  advance  of  the  drain.  These  single  re¬ 
sults,  which  are  but  steps  in  the  course  of  general  iinprovemenr, 
are  by  many  made  final  aims  and  resting-places — they  form  the 
horizon,  in  fact,  by  which  the  mental  vision  of  many  useful  men 
is  limited  and  defined.  To  spread  knowledge  is  to  change  this. 
To  unite  this  knowledge  to  the  hopeful  energy  of  young  minds, 
is  to  ensure  the  attainment  of  still  further  advances. 

A  more  striking  illustration  of  the  different  appliances  of  means 
and  skill  required  to  discover  and  develope  the  resources  of  the 
soil  in  closely  adjacent  districts,  rarely  presents  itself  to  the  tra¬ 
veller  than  that  which  is  seen  as  he  ascends  the  long  hill  from 
Fochabers,  on  his  way  to  Keith.  He  leaves  behind  him  the  red 
rocks  which  hem  in  the  Spey,  and  the  flats  of  gravelly  soil  which 
here  and  there  mark  its  former  bed  ;  be  passes  over  deep  deposits 
of  red  drift,  through  which  every  tiny  drain  and  rivulet  from  the 
hills  cuts  fur  itself  a  yawning  channel,  and  he  comes  suddenly 
upon  the  cold,  wet,  slate  country  which  surrounds  the  town  of 
Keith.  Here,  stunted  oats  prevail,  and  starving  herbage  and  rush- 
clad  meadows ;  and  the  wide  moors  and  boggy  heaths  subject  the 
inhabitants  to  a  climate  to  which  their  geographical  position  and 
their  height  above  the  sea  by  no  means  entitle  them.  The  means 
by  which  good  crops  are  raised  in  the  flats  below,  fail  in  their 
effects  upon  the  wet  lands  of  Keith. 

Poor  land  often  makes  a  poorer  tenantry.  An  apparently  un¬ 
grateful  soil  repels  the  willing  labourer.  The  means  he  has  seen 
employed  with  success  in  a  neighbouring  district  fail  in  yielding 
an  adequate  return  on  bis  land,  and  he  is  discouraged  from  further 
attempts.  He  looks  with  suspicion  and  distrust  upon  methods 
recommended  by  men  who,  as  he  thinks,  do  not  know  what  his 
land  really  is.  The  progress  of  change,  therefore,  is  slow  on 
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such -a  spot;  but  once  put  these  same  men  on  the  proper  method, 
gain  their  confidence  by  a  practical  example  of  your  own,  en¬ 
courage  instead  of  depressing  and  ridiculing  them,  and  their  heads 
and  their  hands  will  both  work  as  zealously  and  successfully  as 
those  of  their  more  fortunately-situated  nei^bours. 

We  drive  rapidly  through  Aberdeenshire.  We  see  the  plough 
and  the  enclosing  fence  asserting  their  dominion  alike  over  the 
long-neglected  wastes  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  of  the  slate  rocks, 
and  of  the  granites.  We  admire  the  improving  breeds  of  stock 
which  are  spread  over  the  many  valleys  of  this  wide  country.  W'e 
see  the  drain  ribbing  its  way  over  the  hollows  and  slopes  wherever 
facilities  of  transport  present  themselves ;  and  the  young  forest 
climbing  the  mountain-side,  or  sheltering  the  colder  pastures. 
We  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Aberdeen  Farmers’  Club,  and  learn 
how  scieTice  is  gradually  mingling  itself  with  the  practical  skill  of 
the  county,  guiding  and  regulating  their  varied  improvements  ; — 
and  when,  on  our  subsequent  drive  towards  Stonehaven,  we  ob¬ 
serve  again  the  expensive  clearing  of  stony  land  which  struck  us 
so  much  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Inverness,  we  cannot  deny  to 
the  agriculture  of  Aberdeenshire  the  praise  of  actual  progression ; 
nor  help  concluding,  that  its  shrewd  inhabitants  must  find  in 
this  progress  a  source  of  increased  pecuniary  prosperity. 

But  we  linger  too  long  in  the  north,  and  our  tour  must  be 
hastened.  If  we  keep  along  the  high-road,  through  Strathmore 
to  Perth,  we  shall  see  much  that  has  been  done ;  if  from  Brechin, 
by  Forfar  to  Dundee,  more  perhaps  actually  doing :  but  we  must 
turn  off  into  the  bye-ways,  and  visit  the  farms  which  lie  towards 
the  base  and  along  the  sides  of  the  hills,  or  in  the  little  glens 
which  run  up  among  them,  to  see  art  and  nature  most  plainly 
struggling — for  in  these  places  the  natural  difficulties  are  usually 
the  greatest,  and  the  smallest  amount  of  improvement  has  hitherto 
been  effected. 

At  the  market  of  Dundee  the  agricultural  inquirer  will  meet 
with  the  representatives  of  various  forms  of  progress — in  each  of 
which  skill  is  adapting  its  means  to  the  materials  it  has  to  work 
upon,  and  the  end  it  has  to  gain.  The  favoured  and  flourishing 
Panmure  tenantry,  the  holders  of  rich  land,  among  whom  a  better 
drainage,  a  higher  manuring,  and  a  more  'skilful  feeding  of  stock 
are  the  things  of  most  pressing  inquiry — the  farmers  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighbourhood  of  Dundee,  to  whom  a  ready  access  to 
markets  makes  green  crops  invaluable — the  holders  of  the  lower 
carse-lands  of  Gowrie,  who  are  accustomed  to  say  that  the  ‘  carse 
‘  land  is  gone,’  because  it  no  longer  grows  clover  three  feet  high, 
and  because  the  wheat  now  rarely  exceeds  fifty  bushels  to  the 
Scottish  acre,  and  to  whom  a  deeper  ploughing,  and  a  ready 
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outfall  for  deeper  drains,  are  the  most  serious  questions — the  im¬ 
provers  from  the  sandy  soils  of  Leuchars  in  Fife,  who  clay  their 
land  by  wholesale,  and  'appear  to  prosper  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  their  improvements  ; — we  cannot  meet  all  these  men, 
hear  their  varied  observations  and  inquiries,  and  from  these  gather 
how  their  minds  are  at  work,  without  being  satisfied  that  intel¬ 
lectual  stagnation  is  not  here  the  prevailing  evil  among  the 
leading  practical  farmers. 

We  cross  the  Tay,  and  then  the  so-called  ‘  Kingdom  of  Fife.’ 
We  ride  over  the  moor  from  St  Andrews  to  Colinsburgh;  we 
visit  the  ‘  East  Neuk,’  and  we  return  by  Kirkcaldy.  In  this 
country  we  mark  how  the  lime-kiln,  and  the  frequent  tile-work 
and  the  subsoil  plough,  are  doing  their  work  upon  the  higli  moors 
and  upon  the  flats  of  clay — how  a  prudent  economy,  on  the  one 
hand,  has  established  the  liquid  manure-tank ;  and  a  prudent 
expenditure,  upon  the  other,  has  lavished  guano  upon  the  grate¬ 
ful  fields. 

We  reach  the  Lothians,  the  centre  of  the  high  farming  of 
Scotland — the  home  of  the  proud  tenantry  whose  weekly  mar¬ 
kets  are  held  at  Haddington,  Edinburgh,  and  Linlithgow.  Are 
these  men  standing  still  ?  None  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  more  on 
the  alert.  But  their  high  reputation  is  an  obstacle  to  further 
progress,  which  some  of  them  are  not  able  to  overcome.  It 
may  be  that  they  actually  possess  already  a  larger  amount  of 
knowledge ;  but  certainly  it  has  appeared  to  us,  that  a  desire 
for  further  information,  and  an  eagerness  to  improve,  is  more 
general  among  the  agricultural  body  in  some  other  counties  of 
Scotland  than  in  these.  Still,  in  some  parts  of  the  Lothians, 
marked  progress  is  visible.  At  the  foot  of  the  Lammermoors, 
about  Yesters,  the  trench-plough  and  the  drain  are  quadrupling 
the  value  of  the  land — up  the  Water  of  Leith,  the  drain  is 
forcing  an  unwelcome  way — and  the*wildness  of  the  hills  around 
Linlithgow,  science,  united  to  practical  skill,  is  gradually  tam¬ 
ing  down. 

In  Renfrew,  Lanark,  and  Ayr,  the  country,  both  high  and 
low,  is  yearly  yielding  a  greater  return  of  grain ;  and  it  will  by 
many  be  considered  a  sufficient  indication  of  general  progress 
throughout  the  whole  low  country  of  Scotland,  that,  numerous 
as  the  tile-works  are,  there  was  not,  about  Christmas-time, 
during  the  two  last  winters,  a  single  tile  to  be  purchased — be¬ 
tween  Ayr,  on  the  one  side  of  the  island,  and  Berwick  on  the 
other ! 

W’e  would  willingly  delay  in  Ayr  and  Wigton,  and  conduct 
our  readers  to  some  of  the  spots  in  these  counties,  and  in  Kirk¬ 
cudbright  and  Dumfries,  in  which  the  zeal  is  the  greatest,  and 
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the  advancement  most  manifest.  We  feel  a  species  of  individual 
gratitude  towards  those  who  reclaim  the  bleak  moss  and  the 
wild  moor — who  plant  their  feet  firmly  on  the  quaking  bog — 
H’ho  give  us  the  green  hill-side,  in  place  of  the  purple  heath, 
and,  for  the  moorfowls’  cry,  introduce  the  bleating  of  sheep. 
On  the  moorlands  around  Ecclefechan — on  the  hill  pastures  of 
Annandale — on  the  slaty  soils  of  the  Rhins  of  Galloway,  and 
especially  about  Culhorn — on  the  bogs  of  the  south-eastern 
part  of  Ayrshire,  and  particularly  along  the  first  six  miles  of 
high  country  from  Barrhill  to  Newton-Stewart — on  the  sandy 
shores  of  the  bays  of  Ayr  and  Irvine — on  these,  and  many  other 
spots  in  this  part  of  Scotland,  the  more  leisurely  traveller  will 
find  the  hand  of  improvement  now  at  work,  and  daily  progress 
making. 

But  we  must  cross  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  for  a  few  moments 
glance  at  a  remote  spot  which  comparatively  few  visit;  though 
to  the  question  of  what  is  doing  in  Scotland,  few  districts  of 
equal  extent  give  a  more  favourable  answer.  We  sail  from  the 
coast  of  Ayr,  we  pass  the  Island  of  Arran,  of  the  agriculture 
of  which  we  know  nothing,  and  we  land  at  Campbelton,  in 
the  remote  peninsula  of  Cantyre.  With  this  country  we  were 
surprised, — with  its  soil,  which  promises  every  thing  to  indus¬ 
try  and  skill — with  its  green  hills  and  luxuriant  crops  of  corn, 
its  vast  breadth  of  potatoes,  its  Ayrshire  stock,  and  its  intel¬ 
ligent  and  thriving  tenantry.  Fifteen  years  ago,  there  was 
scarcely  a  saddle-horse  in  the  country — now,  fifty  or  sixty  tenants 
come  to  market  in  their  gigs.  Ten  years  ago,  poor  black  cattle 
were  the  only  stock — now,  sheep  and  Ayrshire  cows  are  nume¬ 
rous.  Within  the  same  time,  fifty  to  sixty  Lowland  farmers, 
holding  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  acres  of  land 
each,  have  settled  in  the  district,  displacing  two  or  three  times 
as  many  of  the  native  Celts.  These  men  live  better,  have  better 
and  cleaner  houses,  are  more  prosperous,  pay  larger  rents  and 
more  punctually,  have  more  stock  and  of  a  superior  quality, 
grow  less  frequent  crops  of  corn,  keep  their  land  in  better  con¬ 
dition,  are  more  improving  and  more  desirous  of  new  knowledge, 
by  which  they  may  improve  further — than  the  old  tenantry  were. 
The  natural  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that  encouragement  is 
given  by  the  proprietors  generally  to  the  introduction  of  the  new 
race. 

Of  the  old  tenantry,  some  have  emigrated,  others  have  died 
out,  and  others  again  have  sunk  to  the  grade  of  labourers,  or 
have  found  employment  for  themselves  and  their  horses  in  the 
town  of  Campbelton. 

We  have  in  no  part  of  the  Island  met  with  so  striking  an 
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illustration  of  the  power  of  knowledge — of  the  fact  that,  sooner 
or  later,  the  uninstructed  and  stationary  race  of  men  must  give 
place  to  the  more  intelligent,  the  better  educated,  and  the  more 
eager  for  information.  Let  the  present  race  of  farmers  educate 
their  sons  properly,  and  nothing  can  drive  them,  as  a  body, 
from  the  land  ;  let  them  neglect  to  educate  them  up  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  time,  and  especially  of  the  district  in  which  they 
live,  and  they  must  infallibly  disappear.  Greater  capital  may 
for  a  while  sustain  them,  but  they  will  gradually  sink  to  a  lower 
grade,  and  other  mens'  sons  will  take  their  place. 

No  spot  is  now  safe,  by  its  remoteness,  from  the  access  of 
remedial  alteration.  The  Isle  of  Islay  is  fast  increasing  in  agri¬ 
cultural  productiveness;  light  is  about  to  descend  upon  the 
smaller  Island  of  Tiree  ;  Mull  is  beginning  to  move  ;  the  distant 
Lewis  is  threatened  with  a  much-dreaded  agricultural  revolution ; 
and  in  the  little- heard-of  Orkneys,  the  high-bred  farmers  of  the 
Lothians  are  not  disdaining  to  settle. 

We  again  turn  southwards,  and  hasten  into  England.  We  sweep 
along  the  railway  from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh,  and  observe  how 
the  moors  are  in  course  of  being  reclaimed  along  various  parts 
of  the  line.  We  leave  the  Lothians,  and,  crossing  tlie  Lammer- 
moors  at  Soutra-hill,desceud  into  the  county  cf  Berwick.  If  we  go 
by  Greenlaw,  and  stop  to  refresh  at  Whitburn  Inn,  we  may  visit 
the  farm  of  Corsbie,  which  was  out  of  lease  last  year — a  long 
lease,  it  is  true — and  immediately  rose  in  rent  from  L.75  to  L.920 ! 
Or  if  we  go  by  Lauder,  we  call  to  mind  the  appearance  of  the 
country  in  our  younger  days,  and  are  not  surprised  to  hear  of 
tenants  who  are  cheerfully  doubling  their  rents  as  their  nineteen 
years’  leases  expire.  Before  leaving  the  county,  we  make  a 
brief  halt  at  Nenthom,  and  examine  the  extended  and  pro¬ 
gressing  drainage  by  which  the  pasture,  in  this  county  often  let 
by  auction,  has  been  increased  in  value  from  22s.  to  GOs.  a 
Scotch  acre — the  land  carrying  triple  the  stock,  and,  when  in 
arable  culture,  yielding  triple  crops  of  barley. 

At  Kelso,  the  farming  School- Ilouse  of  southern  Scotland,  we 
should  like  to  rest.  The  beautiful  Tweed, — the  rich  alluvial 
land, — the  high  farming, — the  wide-spread  drainage,  bringing 
healthy  breezes  with  it  and  an  improving  climate, — the  skill  and 
fame  of  the  Roxburgh  tenantry, — the  numerous  English,  Irish, 
and  foreign  pupils  scattered  throughout  the  district,  will  all 
tempt  the  agricultural  traveller  to  stay  Iris  steps  at  Kelso.  But 
the  existence  of  such  inducements  are  sufficient  for  our  purpose — 
they  show  that  here,  also,  there  is  progress. 

IVe  enter  England.  Among  the  Northumbrian  farmers,  if 
we  keep  the  highway  from  Coldstream,  we  see  no  immediate 
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diminution  of  agricultural  skill.  The  hill-tops  of  Wooler  wave 
with  corn,  or  luxuriate  in  the  continuous  verdure  of  the  swelling 
turnip.  We  diverge  to  the  left,  and  from  Wooler  cross  towards 
the  sea.  The  perpetual  smoke  of  the  numberless  lime-kilns  tells 
how  Berwickshire  and  north  Northumberland  are  engaged  in 
the  ceaseless  rivalry  of  an  industrious  cultivation. 

Through  Belford  we  advance  to  the  princely  Alnwick.  The 
establishment  of  tile-works  by  the  dozen  is  an  evidence  of  not 
un-needed  progress  on  the  Percy  domains.  Similar  advances 
are  seen  on  the  claylands  of  Ilowick,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
Kirkley  on  the  other ;  while  the  activity  of  its  new-born  Farmers’ 
Club  shows  that  improvement,  in  its  southward  progress,  has 
not  left  unvisited  *  our  canny  Newcastle.’ 

The  beauties  of  the  lower  and  the  upper  Tyne,  the  valley  of 
the  Eden,  the  drainings  of  Netherby,  the  red  lands  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  and  the  doings  of  ‘  its  statesmen’ — we  must  leave  them  all 
to  our  right.  We  must  pass  lightly,  too,  over  the  county  of 
Durham,  famous  for  its  Princely  Priesthood  and  its  ‘  black  dia¬ 
monds.’  The  Tees  must  not  stop  us,  nor  the  beautiful  and  high¬ 
bred  short-horns  of  Kirklevington  and  Killerby,  nor  the  North 
Riding  of  York,  with  its  improved  Wolds,  and  its  Cleaveland  hills 
on  which  whole  farms  are  at  once  rescued  from  the  waste.  We 
must  leave  the  West  Riding  on  our  right,  with  its  inquiring  and 
experimental  race  of  farmers,  too  closely  in  contact,  we  should 
suppose,  with  the  seats  of  manufacturing  industry  to  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  fall  entirely  asleep.  We  pull  up  at  the  Humber,  we 
cross  its  muddy  waters,  and  we  take  our  first  rest  at  Barton  in 
Lincolnshire. 

North  Lincoln,  at  its  markets  and  agricultural  gatherings — we 
do  not  profane  our  pages  by  alluding  to  its  sporting  ‘  meets’ — 
exhibits  as  intelligent  and  respectable  a  body  of  tenantry  as  are 
to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  England.  Mucn  of  their  land — the 
alluvial  tracts,  especially,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  that 
which  rests  on  the  chalk — is  naturally  rich.  Much,  however,  is 
only  kept  in  cultivation  by  a  perpetual  struggle,  on  the  part  of 
the  tenant,  against  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  soil.  Reclaim  a 
warren,  crop  it,  and  lay  it  down  to  grass,  and  in  four  years  it  returns 
to  its  original  condition.  Constant  and  high  manuring  is  a  prin¬ 
cipal  element  in  the  successful  culture  of  such  a  surface.  It  is  on 
such  soils  that  the  economy  and  the  chemistry  of  manures  be¬ 
come  vital  questions — and  to  the  cultivators  of  them  that  the 
discoveries  of  science  on  this  subject  are  of  the  first  importance. 

We  have  seldom  made  an  agricultural  tour  which  to  ourselves 
was  more  interesting  and  suggestive,  than  one  which  carried  us 
from  Barton  to  Lincoln,  over  the  Lincolnshire  heath,  formerly 
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a  wide  and  pathless  moor,  now  inclosed  and  cultivated  on  every 
hand ;  and  again,  after  crossing  the  Witham  at  Lincoln,  and 
ascending  the  hills  on  the  south,  over  a  continuation  of  the 
same  moor  of  the  lower  oolite,  to  the  town  of  Sleaford.  In  their 
natural  condition,  we  should  have  more  hope  of  the  moor  of 
Culloden  than  of  this  tract  of  country ;  and  if  man  can  con¬ 
quer  nature  here,  and  can  permanently  keep  her  subdued  with 
a  profit  to  himself,  we  know  of  few  districts  in  which  he  need  to 
despair.  That  he  not  only  maintains  his  ground,  but  continues 
to  extend  his  conquests,  is  to  us  a  sure  indication  that  here  also 
the  agricultural  mind  is  not  permitted  to  slumber. 

If  from  Sleaford  we  descend  to  Boston,  and  then  skim  over 
the  rich  alluvial  bottoms  to  Lynn,  we  find  ourselves  already 
within  the  influence  of  the  Holkham  husbandry.  There  may, 
in  this  district,  be  a  comparative  lull  at  present  in  agricultural 
improvement,  and  some  leading  mind  may  be  wanted  to  give 
the  country  a  fresh  start,  and  to  present  to  it  a  new  aim,  and 
new  means  of  attaining  it ;  but,  on  returning  from  Holkham 
by  East  Dereham  and  Watton  to  Thetford  and  Newmarket, 
nearly  all  the  way  over  the  same  chalk  district,  we  see  much  to 
admire,  and  find  much  to  learn,  in  the  practice  of  the  tenantry ; 
and  when  we  hear  of  a  single  farmer  consuming  as  much  as  a 
ton  of  oil-cake  per  day  in  feeding  his  stock,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  much  energy  and  enterprise  are  still  at  work  among  the 
local  followers  of  the  celebrated  Mr  Coke  of  Norfolk. 

Turning  now  to  the  west,  we  do  not  stop  on  the  flat  and 
fenny  district  of  Cambridge ;  nor  among  the  rich  gardens  of 
Bedford — which,  resting  on  the  same  middle  oolite,  remind  us 
of  the  skill  of  Lincolnshire;  nor  on  the  heavy  bean  and  wheat 
lands  of  Northampton,  on  which  drainage  has  begun  ;  nor  on 
the  clays  of  Oxford,  Berkshire,  Sussex,  and  Kent,  in  which  the 
introduction  of  the  drain  alone  is  at  once  cheapening  by  a  half 
the  expense  of  culture,  and  is  doubling,  at  the  same  time,  the 
produce  of  wheat. 

All  this  we  must  leave,  as  well  as  the  steam  and  other  artifi¬ 
cial  drainages  of  the  ‘  level  of  Hatfield  chase,’  and  the  entire 
central  plain  of  England,  and  the  principality  of  Wales,  and  the 
peninsula  of  Devon  and  Cornwall — even  in  the  last  of  which 
counties  the  improvement  of  the  surface  has  begun,  during  the 
last  ten  years,  to  command  a  portion  of  that  enterprise  and 
capital  which,  time  out  of  mind,  has  been  almost  exclusively 
lavished  on  the  search  for  less  certain  treasures  beneath. 

In  our  hasty  tour,  we  have  seen  enough  to  satisfy  us  that 
British  agriculture  is  every  w-here  in  actual  and  present  progress; 
that  the  energy  of  our  agriculturists  as  a  body  is  not  yet  de- 
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pressed ;  that  their  wits  are  not  stagnant,  nor  their  hands  yet 
void  of  cunning. 

But,  granting  that  such  is  the  present  state  of  our  agricul¬ 
ture — that  it  has  not  only  advanced  remarkably  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  but  is  still  moving  forward — we  proceed  to  our 
third  and  most  momentous  question. 

3.  Of  what  further  progress  is  it  capable  9  How  much  fur¬ 
ther  may  the  culture  of  the  whole  soil  be  economically  improved, 
so  that  while  the  production  of  food  for  an  increasing  people  is 
augmented,  a  fair  profit  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  left  to  the 
occupying  tenant,  and  a  reasonable  return  to  the  landlord? 

The  term  *  capability,’  as  applied  to  the  soil,  has  a  meaning 
which  is  limited  and  defined  by  the  knowledge  of  the  man  who 
uses  it.  Tell  us  how  much  practical  experience  and  skill  a  man 
p  assesses,  and  how  much  scientific  instruction  he  combines  with 
this  knowledge,  and  we  can  understand  what  meaning  he  attaches 
to  such  expressions  as  ‘  capable  of  improvement,’  ‘  unproduc- 
‘  tive,’  ‘  worthless,’  and  many  others  of  a  similar  kind  in  daily 
use.  They  had  one  meaning  twenty  years  ago;  they  have 
another  meaning  now.  Even  at  the  present  day,  one  man  under¬ 
stands  them  in  one  sense — another  man  in  another  sense.  *  In- 
*  capable  of  improvement’  means  merely  that  he  who  applies  the 
term  to  a  given  portion  of  land,  does  not  know  how  such  land  is  to 
be  improved,  or  how  to  be  done  economically,  and  with  a  profit. 
Other  men  may  know,  and  to  the  whole  of  an  after  generation 
the  method  may  be  familiar.  The  knowledge  of  the  wisest  of 
us  now,  therefore,  as  to  the  capability  of  the  soil,  is  only  rela¬ 
tive  ;  and  if  not  a  hasty  and  inconsiderate,  he  must  be  regarded 
as  an  ignorant  man,  who  ventures  to  limit,  or  strictly  define,  the 
possible  productiveness  of  the  soil ;  or  to  say,  thus  far  only  shall 
the  fertility  of  this  or  that  land  hereafter  be  brought. 

In  regard  to  what  we  may  reasonably  hope  for,  however, 
there  exists  a  theoretical  principle  and  a  practical  ruley — the  indi¬ 
cations  of  which,  taken  together,  enable  us  to  form  a  reasonable, 
intelligible,  encouraging,  and,  as  we  think,  a  safe  opinion. 

In  a  previous  article  of  this  Journal,  upon  scientific  husbandry, 
we  explained  the  general  relations  of  geology  to  agriculture.  We 
showed  how,  beneath  the  immediate  surface  of  soil  and  other 
loose  materials,  there  is  in  every  country  a  pavement  of  solid 
rock.  This  solid  floor  differs  in  different  countries,  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  country.  In  some  places  it  is  hard — in  others 
soft.  In  some  it  is  red  or  grey — in  others  it  is  white,  brown,  or 
yellow.  In  some  it  consists  of  limestone — in  others  of  clay, 
more  or  less  hard ;  and  in  others,  again,  of  a  silicious  or  flinty 
sandstone. 

We  showed  further,  that  under  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
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of  the  rain,  or  of  masses  of  moving  water,  these  different  rocks  all 
crumble  down  more  or  less  rapidly,  and  that  out  of  the  crumbled 
fragments  our  soils  have  been  formed.  The  soil,  therefore,  par¬ 
takes  of  the  character  of  the  rock  from  which  it  has  been  pro¬ 
duced,  and  upon  which,  if  it  has  not  been  displaced  by  the 
action  of  natural  causes,  it  is  usually  found  to  rest.  If  the  rock 
be  a  red  or  grey  sandstone,  the  soil  will  be  red  or  grey  and 
sandy ;  or  it  will  contain  lime  or  much  clay,  if  these  exist  largely 
in  the  rock  from  which  it  is  derived. 

Now,  one  of  the  objects  of  geology  is  to  determine  the  nature, 
the  relative  local  positions,  and  the  geographical  boundaries,  of 
the  several  rocks  which  form  this  solid  under-pavement,  and  to 
make  these  sensible  to  the  eye  by  representing  them  upon  the 
ordinary  maps  of  the  country.  This  is  usually  done  by  distin¬ 
guishing  the  different  rocks  by  different  shades  of  colour.  These 
maps  are  prepared  by  the  geologist  chiefly  as  a  record  of  his  own 
labours  in  the  field  of  observation,  and  as  invaluable  aids  to  the 
further  prosecution  and  to  the  higher  reasonings  of  his  own 
peculiar  science.'  But  they  are  of  much  important  use  to  the 
scientific  agriculturist  also.  They  show  him  where  similar  rocks 
prevail,  and,  therefore,  where  similar  soils  may  be  expected. 
They  exhibit  to  him  generally  the  nature,  the  geographical 
extent,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  several  great  classes  of  soils 
upon  which  the  skill  of  the  husbandman  is  to  be  expended. 

Such  is  the  scientific  principle  to  which  we  have  alluded ;  the 
practical  rule  is  as  follows  :  If  we  cast  our  eye  over  such  a  geo¬ 
logical  map  of  our  own  island — Mr  Phillips’  map,  for  example — 
we  find  large  portions  of  it  in  various  districts,  coloured  of  a  dark 
red,  (the  old  red  sandstone,)  of  a  gp'een,  (the  trap  rocks,)  and  of 
an  ash  or  yellowish  grey,  (the  slate  rocks.)  As  above  stated,  we 
are  entitled  to  infer  that  wherever  any  one  of  these  colours  pre¬ 
vails,  soils  possessed  of  a  certain  degree  of  general  similarity  will 
prevail  also. 

Now,  suppose  we  visit  one  portion  of  the  red  or  gpreen  country, 
and  there  find  a  skilful  race  of  farmers  producing  large  crops, 
rearing  profitable  stock,  and  prospering  in  their  holdings,  it  is 
generally  fair  to  infer  that  what  the  soil  does  here,  it  may  be 
made  to  do  in  any  other  part  of  the  same  red  or  green  eountry. 
If  forty  bushels  of  wheat  an  acre  can  be  reaped  in  the  one  dis¬ 
trict,  it  should  be  possible  to  grow  as  much  in  the  other  also. 
And  if,  on  visiting  this  other,  we  find  the  average  produce  to  be 
fifteen  or  twenty  bushels  only,  we  may  infer,  unless  climate  or 
other  adverse  circumstances  intervene,  that  the  produce  of  the 
district  is  capable  of  being  at  least  doubled ;  and  by  means  al¬ 
ready  known  and  practised. 

Such  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  science  and  practical  obser- 
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vation  go  hand  in  hand,  in  enabling  ns  to  judge  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  soil,  and  to  lead  us,  even  without  visiting  the  entire  coun¬ 
try,  to  tolerably  fair  approximations  as  to  the  kind  and  extent  of 
improvement  which  its  several  parts  may  be  made  to  undergo. 
It  is  clear  that  the  possession  of  such  scientific  knowledge  will 
greatly  modify  the  opinions  of  the  agricultural  economist ;  and, 
by  founding  his  views  upon  something  like  an  established  princi¬ 
ple,  will  remove  them  from  the  class  of  empirical  dicta,  in  which 
the  opinions  of  a  great  majority  of  the  practical  men,  even  of  the 
present  day,  may  still  be  placed. 

Guided  by  the  joint  light  of  scientific  induction  and  personal 
observation,  we  therefore  think  it  safe  to  say,  that  the  produce  of 
the  whole  Island  in  corn  may  be  doubled,  by  methods  now  known 
and  in  some  districts  profitably  practised.  Spread  the  knowledge 
of  the  red-land  farmers  of  East  Lothian  among  the  farmers  of  the 
similar  red  lands  in  Wales  and  in  the  Orkneys,  and,  allowance 
being  made  for  the  latitude,  similar  crops  may  be  expected. 

But  a  further  and  more  purely  theoretical  view  may  be  taken 
of  the  capabilities  of  the  soil — a  little  in  advance,  it  is  true,  of  the 
views  and  opinions  of  the  time  ;  but  based,  like  our  former  con¬ 
clusion,  upon  the  discoveries  of  science.  Chemistry  has  linked 
herself  to  practical  agriculture — cheerfully  and  zealously  on  her 
part,  though  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  distrust  by  many 
of  those  to  whom,  in  their  ignorance  of  her  resources,  she  has 
offered  her  willing  assistance.  And,  leaving  out  of  view  the 
above  cautious,  though  broad  deductions  of  agricultural  geology, 
she  grapples  with  the  wider  questions  : — Must  one  soil  necessarily 
differ  in  productiveness  from  another  ?  May  all  soils,  however 
naturally  different,  not  be  rendered  artificially  alike  ?  From 
whatever  rock  your  soil  is  formed,  may  it  not  be  made  to  yield 
the  most  abundant  crops  ? 

Upon  this  broad  question — for  these  are  all  but  different  ways 
of  putting  the  same  inquiry — Chemistry  is  at  present  labouring. 
She  says,  that  according  to  her  present  belief,  the  growth  of  a 
crop  depends,  not  solely,  but  mainly,  upon  the  composition  of 
the  soil  to  which  it  is  intrusted — that  this  composition  can  at  all 
times  be  ascertained  by  means  she  has  at  her  command — that 
the  composition  of  the  naturally  poor  soil  can,  by  her  skill,  be 
made  similar  to  that  of  the  naturally  rich  soil ;  and  that  thus  they 
can  be  rendered  to  a  great  extent  agriculturally  equal  and  alike. 
Such  is  the  promise  she  holds  out,  not  advancing  her  opinions  as 
already  entitled  to  the  rank  of  certain  and  infallible  principles, 
but  holding  herself  prepared  to  modify  or  change  her  views  as 
new  accessions  of  knowledge  flow  in  to  her,  from  the  researches 
in  her  many  laboratories,  and  from  the  experiments  of  the  farmer 
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in  the  field.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  very  differently  we  shall 
understand  the  term  ‘  capability,’  should  this  high  hope  of  Che¬ 
mistry  be  hereafter  in  any  considerable  degree  attained,  and  by 
the  use  of  means  which  are  within  the  economical  reach  of  the 
rent-paying  farmer.  The  problem  of  the  national  economist 
would  then  be  easily  solved.  Give  him  the  average  produce  of 
the  richest  and  best-farmed  land  in  the  country,  and  the  whole 
number  of  acres  in  arable  culture  ;  and  the  total  possible  produce 
of  the  Island  in  quarters  of  corn  would  be  obtained  by  a  simple 
multiplication. 

Such  far-seeing  expectations  are  not  without  their  practical 
value.  Opinion  every  where  regulates  practice.  Let  a 
higher  point  be  considered  attainable,  and  a  higher  will  be 
attained.  The  dead  earth  bends  herself  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of 
determined  men.  It  is  part  of  the  dominion  which  mind  exer¬ 
cises  over  matter.  Let  it  be  established,  even  as  probable,  that 
naturally  poor  land  may,  by  economical  means,  be  made  equally 
productive  with  naturally  rich  land,  and  a  new  aim  and  energy 
will  be  imparted  to  the  entire  agricultural  community — a  new 
basis  will  be  given  to  the  politician  and  the  philanthropist  for  the 
widest  and  most  important  generalizations.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
the  unseen  and  often  unappreciated  labours  of  the  scientific  few 
contribute  more  or  less  directly  to  the  welfare  of  the  many — in¬ 
fusing  even,  at  times,  new  life  and  new  hope  into  the  breasts  of 
whole  classes  of  the  community. 

But  we  leave  this  high  ground,  and  fall  back  upon  our  pre¬ 
vious  deduction,  that  by  known  and  profitable  means  the  corn 
produce  of  the  Island  as  a  whole  may  certainly  be  doubled.  We 
shall  also  lay  aside  our  geological  map  for  the  present,  and  ask 
our  readers  to  judge  with  their  own  eyes  how  far  we  are  right 
by  taking  another  very  brief  survey  of  the  country  itself.  In 
our  former  excursion  we  saw  it  in  the  sunshine,  let  us  now 
look  at  it  in  the  shade. 

Starting  again  from  the  north,  we  find  the  great  capabilities 
of  the  Orkneys  to  be  as  yet  entirely  unappreciated.  Land  there 
is  sold  for  half  its  value,  and  willing  nature  is  kept  down  by 
uninstructed  and  unconscious  man.  Caithness,  to  which  so 
much  has  been  done,  is  almost  a  waste  still;  and  the  native 
*  farmers  are  only  beginning  to  understand  how  its  resources 
are  to  be  developed.  Give  them  fences,  pipe-tiles,  bone- 
mills,  cheap  and  frequent  steam  communication,  and,  above  all, 
give  them  resident  landlords,  and  the  exports  will  speedily  in¬ 
crease  to  three  or  four  times  their  present  amount.  Sutherland 
is  a  problem  we  have  not  local  knowledge  enough  to  enable  us 
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satisfactorily  to  solve  ;  but  we  have  an  impression  that  many  of 
its  bill-sides  and  wider-straths  do  not  at  present  contribute  more 
than  half  their  natural  quota  to  the  national  food.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  inner  hill-country  of  Ross ;  while  the  rich 
flats  and  slopes  of  its  eastern  portion  and  of  its  western  border 
will  double  their  annual  yield  of  corn  when  the  trenching  and 
drainage  are  completed.  In  Inverness  there  are  the  mountain 
clays  to  improve,  on  the  slopes  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Ness  ; 
and  lower  down,  the  flat  lands  of  Glen  Roy  ;  while  to  the  east 
lie  the  untouched  flats  of  Badenoch,  which  a  slight  cut  in  the 
rocks,  at  the  lower  end  of  Loch  Inch,  would  relieve  from  the 
perennial  and  sudden  inundations  of  the  Spey.  Above  the  low 
sea-board  of  Nairn  and  Moray,  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  moor  which  may,  with  profit,  be  improved  for  pasture; 
or  subjected  to  the  plough.  The  drain  is  unknown  to  the  south¬ 
ern  half  of  Banff ;  and  the  cold  country  of  Keith  strongly  calls 
for  its  introduction.  Aberdeen  is  at  work,  but  it  is  as  yet 
only  beginning.  The  great  valley  of  Scotland,  (Strathmore,) 
so  naturally  rich,  is  still,  for  the  most  part,  beset  with  water. 
The  carse  lands  of  Gowrie  and  Stirling  are  but  incompletely 
laid  dry,  and  generally  upon  a  shallow  and  imperfect  sysem. 
In  Fife,  tile-machines  are  only  beginning  to  perform  their  use¬ 
ful  duty  over  the  whole  county ;  while  the  moorland  between 
St  Andrews  and  Largo,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  neglected 
country  north  of  Queensferry,  on  the  other,  show  that  even 
the  Fifeshire  farmers  have  still  much  to  do.  In  inland  Perth, 
the  mountain-slopes  of  deep  clay  would  yield  a  doubly  nutri¬ 
tive  pasture,  were  open  draining  and  liming,  or  the  use  of  the 
catch-drain,  generally  introduced.  In  Argyle  the  spirit  of  im¬ 
provement  has  hitherto  established  itself  only  in  few  and  rare 
localities.  The  Islands  of  Lewis,  Skye,  Mull,  and  Islay,  might 
be  tripled  in  agricultural  value.  Ayr,  Wigton,  and  Kirkcud¬ 
bright,  in  parts,  are  struggling  zealously ;  but  over  a  great 
part  of  their  breadth  they  are  still  in  a  state  of  nature. 

By  the  high-farmed  land  of  the  Lothians  is  meant,  at  the  one 
extremity,  the  low  country  between  the  Pentlands  and  the 
Forth — at  the  other,  that  which  lies  between  the  Lammermoor 
hills  and  the  same  river.  But  what  have  the  West  Lothian 
farmers  to  boast  of  in  the  land  about  Bathgate  ?  or,  what  im¬ 
provements  have  they  effected  towards  the  sources  of  the  Avon  ? 
Let  the  Edinburgh  farmer  skirt  the  western  flank  of  the  Pent- 
lands  ;  let  him  ascend  the  Water  of  Leith,  and  prolong  his  ride 
towards  Mid-Calder,  and  tell  us  what  he  has  done  for  this  part 
of  his  country.  Walk  inland  from  Haddington  towards  the 
Lammermoor  hills,  and  inspect  the  East  Lothian  farming,  either 
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in  the  direction  of  the  Lammer  and  Crib  Laws,  or  south-east¬ 
ward  by  the  high-road  to  Dunse.  The  nakedness  of  the  land  is 
visible  to  the  stranger  here. 

Comparatively  little  skill  is  needed  to  reap  large  crops  from 
rich  lands.  The  triumph  of  skill  consists  in  compelling  the  re¬ 
luctant  soil  to  yield  to  instructed  industry  what  it  naturally  re¬ 
fuses  to  produce.  The  Lothian  farmers  have  sunned  themselves 
in  the  warm  flats  and  on  the  undulating  hill-sides  of  their  lower 
country,  and  they  have  spread  themselves  along  the  east  coast 
of  Scotland  even  to  the  distant  Orkneys.  This  just  praise  is 
due  to  them,  that  they  have  every  where  farmed  well  and  im¬ 
proved  this  richer  land ;  but  they  have  been  slow  to  climb  the 
nills,  to  carry  their  energy  and  skill  to  localities  where  they 
were  most  required  ;  and  thus  the  largest  breadth  of  their 
three  native  counties  still  lies  in  a  state  of  shameful  neglect. 
Southern  agriculturists  are  now  beginning  to  penetrate  into  the 
more  retired  parts  of  Scotland — to  sift  more  narrowly  the  claims 
of  her  tenantry  as  a  whole  to  the  first  place  among  practical  far¬ 
mers — and  they  are  already  discovering  that  the  fertile  and  well- 
tilled  districts,  through  which  the  high-roads  run,  present  too 
favourable  a  picture,  by  far,  of  the  average  condition  of  Scottish 
agriculture. 

Pass  on  to  Dunse,  and  from  the  top  of  the  Law,  look  down 
upon  the  rich  plain  which  stretches  away  beyond  the  Tweed, 
and  is  bounded  only  by  the  distant  Northumberland  hills.  How 
much  has  the  drain  yet  to  do,  and  the  sub-soil  plough,  and  the 
simpler  fence,  and  the  destruction  of  vermin,  for  this  beautiful 
country !  And  if,  from  Dunse,  we  pass  on  to  Greenlaw,  how 
does  the  eye  ache  as,  mid-way  between  the  two,  it  glances  over 
the  melancholy  moors,  and  apparently  unheeded  woods,  and  sees 
neglected  capabilities  and  forgotten  duties  in  every  furzy  slope 
and  rushy  meadow.  Such  places  make  one  almost  believe  that 
what  is  called  improvement  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  is  what 
in  England  would  be  called  neglect. 

Take  another  start.  Return  again  by  rail  from  Edinburgh  to 
Glasgow,  and,  in  our  more  leisurely  survey,  how  much  land  do 
we  now  observe  upon  which  the  step  of  the  improver  has  never 
yet  trod  ?  Make  a  few  short  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Glasgow,  leaving  on  either  hand  the  valley  of  the  Clyde,  and 
starving  crops  of  corn,  and  rushy  fields,  will  suggest  the  reflec¬ 
tion — ‘  Surely  these  great  manufacturing  emporiums  absorb, 
*  and  monopolize,  and  tie  down  to  their  own  class  of  specula- 
‘  tions,  all  the  capital  of  their  several  neighbourhoods — all  the 
‘  local  intelligence  and  enterprise  too !’ 

Avoiding  the  course  of  the  Clyde,  proceed  to  Lanark,  and 
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say  if  the  country  yon  pass  through  yields  one-third  of  what 
it  should  produce.  Continue  along  the  high-way  hy  Biggar, 
or  by  Douglas- Mill,  to  Crawford  and  Moffat,  and  what  a  wil¬ 
derness  do  you  traverse!  By  Lockerby  advance  to  Dumfries, 
and  thence  to  Annan  and  Carlisle.  What  we  see  on  this  one 
day’s  journey  would  alone  satisfy  us  of  how  much  greater  things 
the  agriculture  of  Scotland  is  still  capable.  How  many  zealous 
lives  will  be  spent  before  all  that  even  existing  skill  can  do, 
both  for  the  higher  district  through  which  we  have  passed,  and 
for  the  lower  country  including  the  mossy  flats  of  Dumfries, 
has  been  successfully  accomplished  ! 

In  Northumberland,  if  we  cross  the  country  from  Wooler  to 
Morpeth,  what  an  extent  of  improvable  moor  asks  to  be  reclaim¬ 
ed — of  poor  grass  to  be  nourished — of  stiff  clay  to  be  subdued  ! 
What  sorrowful  tales  the  crops  tell  as  we  approach  Newcastle  ! 
How  spiritless  and  depressed  does  all  the  land  look  which  accom¬ 
panies  the  railway  from  Newcastle  to  York  !  Is  it  the  alleged 
overshadowing  influence  of  Clerical  supremacy,  or  the  supposed 
readier  road  to  wealth  through  its  mines  of  coal,  that  has  ren¬ 
dered  Durham  an  opprobrium  to  English  agriculture  ?  The 
latter  influence  is  unknown,  the  former  only  in  a  less  degree,  in 
Yorkshire ;  and  yet  the  water  stagnates  and  sours  in  her  flats 
and  marshes,  and  her  moors  are  untouched  by  the  drain  and  the 
subsoil  plough,  and  can  scarcely  tell  from  experience  how  they 
should  look  under  the  influence  of  lime  and  abundant  manure. 
The  natives  calumniate  the  soil;  yet  how  strongly  does  the 
return  it  makes  for  any  unusual  labour  and  skill  speak  for  its 
willing  capabilities,  if  the  cultivator  faithfully  performed  his 
part. 

Lincoln  has  much  merit ;  but  she  has  more  still  to  do.  Her 
stock-feeding  will  be  improved — her  manuring  will  be  cheap¬ 
ened  and  bettered — the  orain  will  yet  traverse  the  country  where 
its  use  has  hitherto  been  unthought  of ;  and  both  in  Lincoln 
and  in  Norfolk,  a  deeper  ploughing  will  hereafter,  we  think, 
he  beneficially  introduced. 

In  Northampton,  Gloucester,  and  Somerset,  the  lias  clays  are 
all,  with  isolated  exceptions,  still  to  drain ;  the  same  is  true  of  the 
Oxford  clays  of  Oxford,  Berks,  and  other  counties ;  and  of  the 
Weald  clays  of  Sussex  and  Kent.  We  might  speak  of  the  much- 
neglected  husbandry  of  Lancashire — of  the  comparative  infancy 
still  of  bone-ing  in  Cheshire — of  the  gaulting  yet  to  be  pro¬ 
fitably  performed  in  Huntingdon  and  lower  Lincoln — of  the 
shallow  draining  of  Essex,  which  does  not  admit  of  the  use  of 
the  subsoil  plough  —  of  the  limited  extension  of  the  turnip 
culture  in  Sussex — of  the  shallow  ploughing  so  justly  praised 
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and  practised  in  the  moorlands  of  Berkshire  and  Gloucester — of 
the  undeveloped  and  as  yet  little  understood  capabilities  of  the 
chalk  soils  of  Surrey  and  other  southern  counties ;  and  of  the 
youthful  state  of  rural  industry  in  the  Devonian  and  Cornish 

Iieninsula.  But  our  limited  space  commands  us  to  stop.  We 
lave  seen  enough  to  satisfy  us,  that  the  British  soil  affords  to 
British  agriculture  ample  scope  still  for  zealous  and  prolonged 
exertion,  and  a  promise  of  reward  sufficient  to  stimulate  the 
labours  of  the  improver  for  many  years  to  come. 

After  all,  indeed,  that  we  have  warmly  and  sincerely  said  of 
the  improvements  in  visible  progress  throughout  the  whole 
Island,  and  of  the  desire  of  improving  further  which  we  have 
so  often  perceived,  it  is  at  once  painful  and  hopeful  to  add, — that, 
in  those  districts  in  which  progress  is  most  visible,  large  tracts 
of  land  are  to  be  seen  in  which  every  thing  is  standing  still ;  and 
that  a  comparatively  small  breadth  only  of  the  surface  of  Great 
Britain  has  yet  attained  that  maximum  state  of  productiveness, 
to  which  the  highest  practical  skill  of  the  time  is  capable  of  eco¬ 
nomically  bringing  it. 

The  fact  is  painful,  because  it  arises  out  of  the  circumstance 
that  so  few  of  those  interested  in  the  fee* simple  of  the  land  are 
zealous  and  active  to  better  their  own  condition  by  bettering  that 
of  the  soil ;  and  that  so  many  of  them,  cither  ignorant  or  heed¬ 
less  of  the  means  of  improvement  within  their  reach,  rest  in 
drowsy  inaction,  and  are  careless  of  the  demands  of  the  time. 
It  is  hopeful,  because,  if  improvement  can  only  be  generally 
accelerated,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  any  average  deficiency  of 
food,  for  the  wants  of  an  increasing  people,  for  several  genera¬ 
tions  to  come. 

But  what  facilities  at  present  exist,  in  either  end  of  the  Island, 
for  the  further  and  more  rapid  development  of  these  dormant 
capabilities  ?  What  hindrances  stand  in  the  way  by  which  this 
progress  is  likely  to  be  retarded  ? — To  this  part  of  our  subject 
we  are  at  present  constrained  to  give  a  much  more  brief  attention 
than  its  national  importance  demands. 

I.  In  regard  to  the  facilities — seveial  circumstances  may  be 
mentioned  which  promise  to  aid  the  future  progress  of  rural 
industry  in  both  ends  of  the  Island.  Among  these  the  progress 
of  railroads  demands  a  prominent  place.  What  a  new  road  does 
in  a  hitherto  unimproved  district,  a  railway  to  a  certain  extent 
will  do  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  agricultural  industry.  When 
the  Wolds  of  York  and  Lincoln  were  brought  into  arable  cul¬ 
ture,  it  was  by  means  of  light  and  portable  substances,  such  as 
bones  and  oil-cake  ;  the  transport  of  which  from  great  distances, 
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or  from  low  levels,  was  easy,  and  attended  by  little  comparative 
cost.  Improve  the  roads  to  such  a  degree  that  heavy  materials 
can  be  conveyed  from  great  distances  at  little  cost,  and  we  do 
for  those  necessary  aids  of  culture  which  are  of  great  weight, 
and  for  which  no  light  substitute  can  be  obtained,  what  the 
discovery  of  light  manures  did  for  the  special  manuring  of  the 
soil.  Lime  is  a  necessary  of  agricultural  life,  so  to  speak.  We 
can  neither  lighten,  nor  And  a  less  bulky  substitute  for  it;  but 
quicken  and  cheapen  the  transport,  and  we  do  in  effect  the  same 
thing.  So  the  farmer’s  produce,  his  corn  and  hay,  cannot  be 
lessened  in  bulk  or  weight ;  but  the  railway  will  bring  them, 
both  sooner  in  time  and  cheaper  in  cost,  to  an  available  market. 
The  tenantry  of  hitherto  retired  districts  will  be  converted  by 
the  extension  of  railway  communication  into  suburban  farmers. 
Prices  will  be  reduced  in  the  larger  towns ;  but  being  equalized 
throughout  the  country,  the  value  of  land  will  rise  in  the  more 
remote  places,  and  the  profits  of  the  farmers  be  increased. 

But  generalities  of  this  kind  do  not  strike  the  mind  so  much 
as  special  cases.  Take  an  agricultural  district  sixteen  miles  from 
lime,  and  as  far  from  the  sea-port  at  which  its  produce  is  sold  and 
shipped,  and  its  foreign  manures  are  imported  ;  and  let  a  railway 
join  the  district  to  its  market  and  its  lime-kilns,  and  what  will  be 
the  money  effect  upon  an  arable  farm  of  100  imperial  acres, 
farmed  on  the  four-course  shift,  in  respect  of  lime,  and  guano,  or 
bones,  and  the  transport  of  the  corn  to  market?  Suppose  the 
land  to  be  already  in  good  condition,  every  acre  requires  at  the 
rate  of  about  six  cwt.  of  lime  each  year,  to  keep  it  in  condition. 
It  will  require  also  one  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre,  or  from  one  to 
two  cwt.  of  bones,  and  it  will  send  to  market  half  a  ton  of  corn 
per  acre,  or  fifty  tons  from  the  whole  farm.  At  the  cost  of  6d. 
a-ton  per  mile,  the  transport  of  the  lime,  guano,  and  corn  by 
the  common  road  would  be  as  follows  : — 


30  tons  of  lime  at  8s.  .  L.12 

5  tons  of  guano,  .  .  2 

50  tons  of  corn,  *  .  20 

In  all.  .  .  .  L.34 


The  railway  will  convey  the  whole  for  one-third  of  the  cost ; 
but  suppose  the  saving  to  be  only  L.20,  it  would  be  equal  to  4s. 
per  annum  on  every  imperial  acre  in  the  whole  farm. 

The  Kirriemuir  country  in  Forfarshire,  and  the  Dunse  district 
in  Berwick,  are  at  present  in  very  nearly  the  precise  conditions 
above  supposed ;  and  those  who  know  the  actual  state  of  large 
portions  of  the  land  in  those  districts,  will  understand  how  impor- 
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tant  an  item,  in  the  whole  yearly  value,  a  saving  even  of  two 
shillings  an  acre  would  be. 

From  this  latter  county  of  Berwick  we  might  have  taken  a 
more  extreme  case.  To  a  large  portion  of  the  tract  of  country 
between  Greenlaw  and  Dunse,  lime  is  brought  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles,  while  the  corn  is  sent  nearly  as  far  to  the  market  at  Dal¬ 
keith.  The  lime  which  costs  43.  6d.  at  the  kiln,  when  laid  down 
about  Mellerstane  costs  10s.  Cd.  A  railway  lately  projected  to 
pass  through  that  country  proposed  to  lay  down  tne  lime  at  the 
same  place  at  about  half  the  latter  price  ;  what  a  boon  would 
that  have  been  to  the  local  farmer  and  to  the  improving  proprietor! 
To  improve  an  acre  of  land  in  that  locality  costs  L.9 — the  drain¬ 
age  five,  and  the  liming  four.  Reduce  the  cost  of  liming  one- 
half,  and  you  not  only  make  the  proprietor’s  capital  go  further, 
but  you  reader  laud  improvable  with  a  profit,  which  otherwise 
might  not  give  a  sufficient  return  for  the  necessary  outlay.  It  is 
of  great  moment  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  drainage,  but  it  is  of 
greater  still  to  lessen  the  cost  of  lime.  Drainage,  if  well  done, 
is  done  once  fur  all,  but  new  additions  of  lime  require  to  be  made 
at  frequently-recurring  intervals. 

If  we  add  to  the  things  above  noticed,  the  saving  in  the  trans¬ 
port  of  coals  for  domestic  use,  or  for  the  tile-kiln,  or  in  the  carriage 
of  tiles  themselves — the  time,  and  actual  beef  and  mutton  saved 
in  sending  live-stock  to  market — the  increased  value  they  give  to 
new  milk  and  fresh  butter  at  distances  even  of  thirty  or  forty  miles 
from  large  towns — the  outlet  and  market  they  provide  for  the  thiu- 
nings  of  plantations,  as  well  as  for  the  grown  wood  for  sleepers — 
and  other  similar  items, — the  money  benefit  of  railways  to  the 
agricultural  interest  on  the  whole  will  amount  to  a  much  larger 
sum  than  we  should  at  first  suppose.  We  offer  it  only  as  a  rude 
approximation;  but  our  impression  is,  that  highly  farmed  land  in 
inland  districts,  not  less  than  ten  miles  from  market  and  from 
lime,  will  be  benefited  to  the  extent  of  one  shilling  per  acre,  for 
each  of  the  next  ten  or  twenty  miles  of  railway,  by  which  it  is 
connected  with  these  two  important  ministers  to  its  prosperity. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  the  monopoly  of  the  present  suburban 
farmers,  and  market-gardeners,  and  town  dairy-men,  will  be 
seriously  broken  into  by  the  railway  extensions;  but  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  see  how  competition  calls  forth  new  energy,  and  causes 
the  monopolist,  when  driven  from  his  peculiar  walk,  to  look  out 
for  new  means  of  regaining  his  old  advantages.  The  suburban 
cultivators  had  two  advantages  over  their  country  brethren,  in  tlie 
ample  supplies  of  manure  which  the  towns  afforded  them,  and  In 
the  ready  and  constant  market  for  their  produce.  The  portable 
manures  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  railways  on  the  other,  have 
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deprived  them  of  both  of  these  exclusive  facilities.  They  are 
therefore  turning  themselves  to  a  new  resource,  in  which  the  more 
distant  farmers  cannot  for  some  time  rival  them.  The  solid 
manure  of  the  towns  gave  them  the  superiority  formerly.  They 
are  now  turning  to  the  liquid.  The  London  Sewerage  Company 
proposes  to  pump  up  the  waste  fluid  of  the  sewers,  and  to  convey 
It  in  pipes  to  distances  of  ten,  and  even  twenty  miles ;  and  from 
these  pipes  to  distribute  it  in  showers  upon  the  growing  crops, 
or  to  send  it  forth  in  streams  to  irrigate  the  land.  They  state 
that  so  greatly  is  the  project  in  favour  with  the  suburban  tenantry, 
that  they  have  already  obtained  contracts  to  supply  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  acres  with  their  enriching  fluid.  Should  this 
scheme  succeed,  so  that  the  old  race  of  market-gardeners  and 
dairy-men  by  this  means  regain  a  temporary  advantage,  it  will 
only  prove  an  incitement  to  their  more  rural  neighbours  to  take 
other  steps  in  advance,  by  which  their  relative  conditions  may  be 
again,  for  a  time,  equalised.  By  bringing  such  rival  pecuniary 
interests  into  play,  railroads  cannot  fail  rapidly  to  hasten  the 
development  of  the  material  resources  of  the  country. 

Another  less  generally  observable,  but  most  important  facility, 
is  the  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  land  drainage,  which  has  recently, 
or  is  now  in  the  course  of  being  effected.  Were  the  whole  land  of 
England  now  drained,  we  should,  even  in  1847,  with  an  average 
season,  raise  perhaps  five  millions  of  quarters  of  grain  more  than 
the  population  has  been  in  the  habit  of  consuming.  How  import¬ 
ant,  therefore,  that  this  fundamental  improvement  should  be 
hastened  forward,  and  that  the  facilities  for  doing  so  should  be 
augmented  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  introduction  of  the  pipe- 
tile,  by  lowering  the  price  of  the  conduit  to  one-third,  and  the 
cost  of  transport  to  one-fourth,  or  even  one-eighth  of  that  of  the 
old  tile  and  sole,  is  a  most  valuable  boon  to  practical  agriculture, 
and  is  giving  a  new  stimulus  to  its  exertions.  The  pipe-tile  in 
the  three  feet  trench  of  Mr  Smith,  with  occasional  Elkington 
deep  drains,  where  springs  exist  or  under  water-lodges,  are  the 
points  in  practical  draining  as  to  which  present  experience  seems 
most  conclusive. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  the  proposed  loans  by  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  promotion  of  draining,  are  likely  to  be  of  happy 
influence.  It  is  upon  the  details  of  the  Bill,  however,  by  which 
these  loans  are  authorized,  that  its  practical  working  will  depend; 
and  these  we  have  as  yet  had  no  opportunity  of  studying. 

High  farming  involves,  as  an  essential  element,  high  manur¬ 
ing.  But  this  -  an  only  be  practised  where  a  ready  access  is  had 
to  abundant  supplies  of  extraneous  manures.  The  importation 
of  guano  from  foreign  countries,  the  greater  economy  of  ma- 
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nures  among  our  practical  men,  and  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
manures  at  home,  have  given  facilities  for  high  manuring  which 
were  never  possessed  by  the  general  farmer  before.  During 
the  last  three  years  this  abundance  of  easily  applied  manures  has 
given  rise  to  new  modes  of  employing  them,  has  extended  the 
use  of  them  in  an  amazing  degree,  and  has  applied  a  decided 
stimulus  to  the  arable  culture  of  the  country.  By  the  aid  of 
Chemistry,  the  manufacture  of  manures  as  an  important  branch 
of  industry  will  continue  to  improve ;  the  supply  of  manures  will 
be  further  augmented  and  cheapened ;  and  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  soil  will  be  thereby  hastened  and  increased. 

Another  circumstance  of  great  moment  now  operating  for 
good  in  both  countries,  is  the  rapid  diffusion  of  agricultural 
knowledge  among  the  rural  population.  Farmers’  Clubs  are 
almost  every  where  in  operation,  practical  and  theoretical  dis¬ 
cussions  take  place  at  farmers’  meetings,  formal  lectures  are 
often  given,  agricultural  Journals  are  published  and  read,  agri¬ 
cultural  libraries  are  established ;  and  altogether  we  believe  that 
a  period  of  intellectual  activity,  among  those  connected  with  the 
tillage  of  the  soil  as  a  body,  has  now  commenced,  such  as  has 
not  before  been  seen.  The  whole  scope,  almost  the  staple  of 
agricultural  writing  has  been  altered  within  the  last  six  years, 
and  a  higher  tone  has  been  assumed  in  all  our  provincial  agricul¬ 
tural  discussions.  This  ought  certainly  to  lead,  as  similar  mental 
efibrts  always  have  done,  in  all  other  arts,  to  a  more  rapid  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  art  of  culture,  as  well  as  to  a  more  rapid  and 
general  application  of  improved  methods  to  the  fertilizing  of  the 
soil. 

II.  But  in  either  kingdom  there  are  also  special  facilities  and 
hindrances  to  which  it  will  be  proper  shortly  to  advert. 

1.  In  Scotland,  the  existence  of  leases  and  corn-rents— the 
greater  intelligence  of  the  people — and  the  long-continued  la¬ 
bours  of  the  Highland  Society,  have  contributed  very  much  to 
that  higher  advancement  of  agriculture  compared  with  the  south¬ 
ern  counties,  which  its  position  in  latitude  renders  the  more 
remarkable.  None  of  these,  however,  are  recent  facilities.  But 
a  new  stimulus  has  lately  been  furnished  by  the  Agricultural 
Chemistry  Association — a  body  which,  during  the  three  years 
of  its  existence,  has  displayed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  acti¬ 
vity.  Having  in  view,  as  one  of  its  objects,  the  diffusion  of  ele¬ 
mentary  scientific  knowledge  in  its  application  to  agriculture, 
its  principal  officer  has  been  sent  into  the  most  remote  parts  of 
the  country ;  to  stimulate  the  rural  population  to  expend  new 
thought  upon  their  old  pursuits,  and  new  methods  for  their  old 
processes.  They  have  also  established  a  Laboratory  of  Che- 
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mical  research  ;  by  means  of  which  they  both  solve  the  econo¬ 
mical  difficulties  of  the  farmer,  and  protect  him  from  the  impo¬ 
sitions  of  the  adulterator  of  manures,  and  of  the  manufactured 
food  he  purchases  for  his  stock. 

But  Scotland  has  her  hindrances  to  remove,  as  well  as  her 
facilities  to  promote.  The  subject  of  Entails  has  lately  been 
brought  prominently  before  the  Scottish  public,  especially  as  an 
obstacle  to  agricultural  improvement.  There  are  many  alleged 
evils  in  connexion  with  the  law  of  entails  which  are  beyond  our 
present  province ;  but  it  is  not  so  to  state,  that  the  life-rent 
tenure  by  which  entailed  estates  are  held,  is  so  frail,  in  the 
absence  of  heirs-male,  that  the  holders  have  in  most  cases  no 
inducement  to  expend  their  income  in  permanently  improving 
the  land  from  which  it  is  derived.  It  is  even  an  inducement, 
where  daughters  are  to  be  provided  for,  to  rackrent  and  impover¬ 
ish  it,  and  is  thus  a  direct  bar  to  all  expensive  ameliorations. 

We  were  lately  informed  by  a  resident  proprietor  in  a  York¬ 
shire  parish,  that  within  his  recollection  every  estate  in  the 
parish  bad  changed  hands.  This  may  be  considered  an  evil 
by  some,  but  it  has  this  good  effect  upon  the  local  agirculture, 
that  every  new  proprietor  does  something  to  his  estate;  and  with 
the  change  of  beads  there  is  a  constant  change  in  the  old  habits 
and  prejudices  of  the  people.  In  Scotland  the  prejudices  and 
habits  of  a  family  may  be  said  to  be  entailed  with  the  land ; 
and  except  through  the  heads  and  hands  of  that  family  there  is 
no  hope  of  any  permanent  and  useful  alterations  being  effected. 
The  extent  of  entailed  land  is  also  increasing.  New  tracts  of 
country  are  year  by  year  subjected  to  their  stringent  clauses, 
and  thus  the  agricultural  blight  must  also  spread.  Another 
injurious  effect  of  entails,  besides  that  of  retarding  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  particular  estates,  is  the  bar  they  present  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  great  general  measures  for  the  improvement  of  a  whole 
district.  A  bog  is  to  be  drained,  or  a  river-bed  to  be  deep¬ 
ened,  by  which  several  estates  are  to  be  benefited.  There 
is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  desirableness  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  work,  and  under  other  circumstances  all  the  parties 
concerned  would  readily  agree  to  pay  their  relative  quota  of 
the  expense.  But  the  occurrence,  among  the  number,  of  an 
entailed  property,  which  cannot  be  made  chargeable  with  the 
expense  of  a  prospective  improvement,  stops  the  progress  of  the 
measure,  and  leaves  the  land  in  its  natural  condition  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

Next  to  entails,  we  would  name  absenteeism  as  an  agricultural 
evil  in  Scotland.  Much  is  known  of  the  effects  of  absenteeism 
in  Ireland,  while  iittle  is  seen  or  known  of  the  existence  of 
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the  same  evil  in  the  northern  part  of  our  own  Island.  Few 
who  have  not  narrowly  observed  it,  are  aware  of  the  large 
amount  of  good  a  proprietor  may  effect  by  a  simple  residence  in 
the  country,  and  without  much  actual  outlay  on  his  own  part. 
His  presence  encourages,  his  counsel  assists,  his  approval 
stimulates,  his  favour  rewards,  and  his  public  approbation  gives 
the  tone  to  local  improvement.  In  Caithness,  perhaps,  of 
all  the  Scottish  counties,  and  in  the  western  Islands,  this  evil  * 
is  the  greatest  and  the  most  felt.  Large  improveable  estates 
lie  unknown  and  hardly  ever  visited  by  their  owners.  It  is 
only  wonderful  how  the  very  few  resident  proprietors  in  a 
country  like  Caithness,  have  been  able  to  do  so  much.  Agents 
cannot  effect  what  landlords  can  readily  do.  They  cannot  see 
what  the  less  familiar  eye  of  the  proprietor  at  once  discovers. 
They  cannot  convince  their  principals  by  correspondence,  of 
the  necessity  of  improvements  which,  if  on  the  spot,  they  would 
be  ashamed  to  leave  undone ;  or  of  the  policy  of  expending 
money  upon  objects  for  which  a  landlord  residing  on  his  own 
estate,  would  see  it  his  interest  to  make  some  advances. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  extreme  north  and  west  only  that  this  evil 
operates.  We  have  before  us  the  notes  of  a  ride  through  Forfar¬ 
shire  about  a  year  ago ;  in  which  was  jotted  down  the  names 
of  the  several  properties  either  under  trust  or  held  by  absentees, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  to  be  seen  from  the  turnpike  road. 
The  number  of  these  properties,  in  a  single  small  Scotch  county, 
will  surprise  the  reader.  From  Dundee  to  Forfar  there  were 
four  estates  under  trust,  and  five  the  property  of  absentees. 
From  Forfar  to  Montrose  by  Brechin,  and  by  Arbroath  back 
to  Dundee,  three  estates  under  trust,  and  six  the  property  of 
absentees.  Besides  these,  seven  other  generally  large  estates 
were  named  as  being  the  property  of  non-residents,  and  two  as 
being  under  trust.  Thus,  in  one  small  county,  nine  considerable 
estates  are  under  the  management  of  trustees,  whose  powers  are 
always  limited  ;  and  eighteen,  some  of  them  yielding  ten  thousand 
a-year,  are  owned  by  absentees,  whose  principal  concern  usually 
is  that  their  rental  should  be  well  collected. 

2.  England  also  has  special  hindrances,  and  enjoys  at  present 
some  special  facilities  for  further  progress. 

Among  the  hindrances,  we  mention,  first,  the  want  of  security 
of  tenure,  on  the  part  of  the  occupiers  of  the  land.  If  the  lease 
has  helped  forward  the  rural  industry  of  Scotland,  why  should 
it  fail  in  doing  the  same  in  England  ?  If  the  true  mercantile 
spirit  is  ever  to  be  introduced  into  agricultural  operations,  a  fair 
prospect  of  remuneration  must  be  presented  to  the  enterprising 
tenant.  He  will  otherwise,  in  rare  cases  only,  expend  his  money 
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in  improving  his  landlord’s  property.  ‘  It  gives  me  great  satis- 

*  faction’ — said  the  late  Lord  Eldon,  in  an  address  to  his  ten- 
‘  antryat  Rushy-Ford  in  the  county  of  Durham,  in  1836 — ‘  to  tell 
‘  you  that  I  have  been  informed  by  those  from  whom  I  can  re- 
‘  ceive  accurate  information  on  the  subject,  that  you  have  all  of 
‘  you  made  improvements  in  the  management  of  your  farms. — 
‘  I  cannot  but  attribute  these  beneficial  effects  in  a  great  mea- 

*  sure  to  the  alteration  which  you  have  made  in  the  tenure  of 

*  your  farms,  in  taking  them  for  a  term  instead  of  from  year  to 
‘  year.  It  is  evident  to  me,  as  it  must  I  think  be  to  you  all^ 
‘  that  a  tenant  who  is  liable  to  be  removed  in  a  year  from  his 
‘  farm,  canrtot,  satisfactorily  to  himself,  make  those  improve- 
‘  ments  which  he  will  do  when  he  is  sure  that  he  can  remain 
‘  long  enough  to  reap  the  benefit  to  himself  of  those  improve- 
‘  ments.’*  This  is  the  testimony  of  one  whose  long  legal  life 
had  enabled  him  to  appreciate  thoroughly  the  natural  influences 
by  which  men  in  all  classes  of  society  are  moved  in  their  man¬ 
agement  of  their  ordinary  affairs.  It  is  alleged,  and  we  know 
it  to  be  true,  that  in  many  districts  the  tenantry  are  averse  to 
leases ;  but  this  is  only  saying  in  other  words,  what  is  also  too 
often  true,  that  the  tenantry  in  many  districts  are  averse  to  gene¬ 
ral  improvement.  Instruct  them  better — teach  them  the  value 
to  the  country,  the  profit  to  themselves,  and  the  general  desir¬ 
ableness  of  amended  culture — explain  to  them  how  it  is  to  be 
brought  about  easily  and  economically — and  when  you  have 
awakened  them  to  a  right  mind  on  these  subjects,  you  will  find 
that  a  desire  for  extended  and  certain  holdings  will  have  been 
awakened  along  with  it. 

An  evil  not  necessarily  attendant  upon  yearly  holdings,  but 
which,  in  too  many  districts,  accompanies  them,  is  the  want  of 
any  recognised  principle  or  rate  of  remuneration  for  unexhaust¬ 
ed  improvements.  A  tenant  holds  his  land  from  year  to  year. 
He  gets  notice  to  quit.  On  the  faith,  or  in  the  hope,  of  con¬ 
tinuing  on  his  farm,  he  has  limed  his  land,  he  has  applied  bones 
largely,  he  has  consumed  much  oil-cake,  has  formed  and  buried 
in  his  fields  much  rich  manure.  Is  he  to  leave  all  this  in  the 
land  without  compensation,  because  he  has  happened  to  differ 
with  his  landlord,  or  to  give  offence  to  his  agent?  On  what 
principle  is  he  to  be  remunerated  ?  For  which  of  his  additions  is 
he  to  be  paid,  and  for  how  much  of  each  ?  These  questions 
have  been  the  cause  of  much  heartburning  among  a  deserving 
tenantry  when  expelled  from  their  yearly  holdings. 
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The  lease  simply  and  easily  avoids  all  such  difficulties  and 
complications.  As  he  enters  his  farm,  so  the  tenant  leaves  it. 
He  paid  nothing  to  his  predecessor,  he  expects  nothing  from 
his  successor ;  and  if  he  has  fulfilled  the  covenants  of  his  lease, 
his  landlord  and  he  quit  each  other  on  the  same  simple  terms. 
There  is  here  no  room  for  bitterness  or  after- recrimination. 

The  lease-bold  tenure  of  Church- Lands  presents  another 
obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of 
England.  Where  such  lands  are  held  on  lives,  renewable  at 
each  death,  as  Bishop’s  and  Chapter  lands  often  are,  the  hin¬ 
drance  to  improvement  is  not  so  great.  The  more  distant  the 
renewals,  the  more  inducement  the  actual  holder  has  to  improve 
his  possession.  But  when  held,  as  so  much  of  the  chapter-land 
in  Durham  is  held,  by  lease  renewable  every  seven  years,  and 
where  a  year  and  half s  rent  is  exacted  at  every  renewal,  the 
bar  to  improvement  is  more  serious.  Of  every  increase  in  the 
annual  rental,  effected  by  the  skill  and  capital  of  the  lease-holder, 
one-fifth  part  goes  to  the  lessor,  payable  at  each  septennial  term. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  comes  to  operate  as  a  powerful  draw¬ 
back  upon  the  exertions  of  the  lessee.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  those 
several  causes  which  have  co-operated  to  keep  the  county  of 
Durham,  and  some  other  counties,  in  the  lagging  condition  in 
which  they  now  are. 

Reserved  rights  of  other  kinds  operate  no  less  injuriously.  In 
every  naked  part  of  the  Island  we  find  traditions  of  great  forests 
having  existed ;  and  buried  trunks  and  roots  in  many  places  tes¬ 
tify  of  their  actual  existence  in  former  times.  Such  is  the  case 
in  the  higher  parts  of  Northumberland  and  Durham.  The 
stranger  is  here  struck  with  the  nakedness  of  the  country — the 
■want  of  shelter  for  the  land.  W'ill  trees  not  grow  here  ?  he  na¬ 
turally  asks ;  and  probably  he  may  receive  for  answer  that  such 
is  really  the  cause  of  the  barrenness  which  has  called  forth  his 
remark.  But  in  most  cases  this  is  a  mistaken  idea.  The  tim¬ 
ber  would  grow  if  encouragement  were  given  to  it,  and  unseen 
causes  often  operate  to  prevent  this  from  being  afforded.  Among 
such  causes  are  the  reserved  rights  of  Lords  of  Manors  over  Copy- 
hold  lands.  In  such  as  hold  from  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  for 
example,  one-third  of  the  timber  is  reserved,  except  what  is  cut 
for  use  on  the  property.  On  such  as  hold  from  the  Chapter  of 
Durham,  all  the  wood,  as  we  are  informed,  is  reserved.  Even 
ornamental  timber  is  not  safe  from  the  axe  of  the  thwarted  or 
over-zealous  agent;  and  therefore  few  care  to  plant  and  tend  what 
another  may  at  any  time  come  and  take  away.  Copyholders, 
we  believe,  are  held  bound  to  plant  so  many  trees  under  speci¬ 
fied  conditions  ;  but  these  are  very  generally  evaded  on  a  prin- 
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ciple  of  human  nature  which  our  readers  will  easily  comprehend. 
How  long  shall  petty  hindrances  like  these  be  permitted  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  general  progress  of  the  country  ? 

We  have  alluded  to  agents.  The  want  of  a  properly  educated 
class  of  men,  specially  instructed  for  this  line  of  life,  is  a 
serious  evil  in  England,  and  is  far  from  being  unknown  even  in 
Scotland.  One  estate  is  under  the  management  of  a  man  of  the 
law,  often  non-resident,  who  can  neither  direct,  knowingly  cri¬ 
ticise,  nor  even  appreciate  an  agricultural  improvement.  An¬ 
other  is  directed  by  a  person  who,  as  a  reward  for  faithul  ser¬ 
vice,  has  been  abruptly  transferred  from  the  Butler  s  pantry  to 
the  Agent’s  office — while  a  third  is  presided  over  by  a  retired 
military  officer,  who  may  become  an  excellent  man  of  business, 
but  is  most  unlikely  to  acquire  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
those  theoretical  and  economical  principles  by  the  aid  of  which 
the  capabilities  of  a  great  estate  are  to  be  understood  and  deve¬ 
loped. 

This  evil,  we  hope,  is  in  progress  of  removal.  A  specially 
instructed  race  of  men  is  springing  up;  and  proprietors  will  by- 
and-by  discover  how  very  much  it  is  their  interest  to  secure  the 
services  of  such  men,  wherever  they  are  to  be  obtained. 

England  enjoys,  however,  at  the  present  moment,  many  facili¬ 
ties,  or  special  aids  to  improvement,  which  are  likely  to  hasten 
her  progress  very  much  in  time  to  come. 

First  in  place  among  these  is  the  recent  Commutation  of 
Tithes.  What  greater  obstacle  can  there  be  to  rural  improve¬ 
ment  than  the  necessity  of  giving  an  annual  tenth  of  the  in¬ 
creased  value  to  a  party  who  took  no  share  in  the  labour  or 
expense  by  which  the  improvement  was  effected  1  Little  cir¬ 
cumstances,  petty  feelings  and  incidents,  sums  trifling  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  small  irritations,  often  exercise  a  more  constant  and 
immediate  influence  over  the  actions  of  men  than  great  principles 
do.  Because  the  tithe-proctor  could  come  and  carry  off  the  tenth 
of  his  increased  produce,  the  holder  of  the  land  thought  compara¬ 
tively  little  of  the  nine  parts  which  remained.  By  the  boneing  of 
the  grass  land  in  Cheshire  we  have  known  the  tithe  increased  five 
times ;  and  though  the  remainder  of  the  produce  amply  remu¬ 
nerated  the  improver,  we  can  readily  understand  why,  in  very 
many  instances,  such  increased  tithe  should  be  grudgingly  paid. 
In  parishes  where  sheep  were  tithe-free,  we  have  known  land 
kept  in  grass  for  a  succession  of  years,  to  the  manifest  loss  of  the 

nrietor,  because  he  was  on  bad  terms  with  the  Rector.  But 
heartburnings  are  now  done  away.  The  tithe  is  commuted 
into  a  fixed  rent-charge ;  it  has  assumed  a  shape  similar  to 
that  of  ordinary  rent — one  in  which  it  has  never  operated  as  a 
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bar  to  improvement  in  Scotland.  The  result  has  already  been 
happy  in  many  localities.  Money  is  now  willingly  expended 
both  by  landlords  and  by  tenants,  where  the  husbandry  of  the 
district  had  long  been  stationary  through  the  operation  of  the 
tithe;  and  we  are  quite  certain  that  the  good  effects  of  the 
change  will  be  more  and  more  manifest  as  the  desire  for  im¬ 
provement  becomes  more  diffused,  and  the  means  of  effecting  it 
are  more  generally  understood. 

Second  among  recent  and  existing  causes  of  progress,  we  class 
the  establishment  and  exertions  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England.  The  line  which  this  youthful  Society  has  taken  is 
something  different  from  that  along  which  the  older  Highland  So¬ 
ciety  of  Scotland  has  hitherto  gone — more  adapted  to  the  wider 
field  of  its  exertions,  to  the  special  state  of  the  soil  and  husbandry, 
and  to  the  general  state  of  advancement  of  the  practical  agricul¬ 
ture  of  England,  and  of  the  minds  of  its  practical  men. 

»  England  is  a  wide  country,  and  scarcely  any  one-tenth  of  the 
rural  population  knows  what  any  other  tenth  of  the  same  class 
is  doing — what  their  soils,  their  crops,  their  returns,  their 
practices  ;  or  what  the  local  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  methods 
different  from  their  own.  The  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
therefore — doing  again  what  Sir  John  Sinclair  and  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  did  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago — is  collecting,  publish¬ 
ing,  and  circulating  among  its  members,  carefully  prepared  re¬ 
ports  of  the  existing  husbandry  of  the  several  counties  of  England. 
These  are  intended  not  so  much  to  gratify  curiosity  as  to  awaken 
interest — to  call  forth  such  reflections  as — *  If  this  be  done  in 
‘  Nottingham,  why  may  I  not  do  it  in  Essex  ?’ — ‘  If  this  prac- 
‘  tice  succeed  in  Northumberland,  why  may  I  not  try  it  in 
‘  Gloucester  ?’ — ‘  If  this  crop  pay  on  the  clays  of  Sussex,  why 
‘  should  it  not  pay  on  mine  in  Oxford?’  To  improve  one  dis¬ 
trict  by  showing  what  is  done  in  another — to  diffuse  over  the 
whole  land  the  knowledge  possessed  in  the  most  improved  dis¬ 
tricts,  is  the  laudable  object  of  this  branch  of  this  Society’s 
labours. 

Then,  as  the  most  striking,  most  immediate,  and  most  uni¬ 
versally  practicable  and  intelligible  increase  of  productiveness  in 
the  English  soils  is  to  be  brought  about  by  a  general  drainage, 
the  means  of  accomplishing  this,  in  the  cheapest  and  most  effi¬ 
cient  manner,  has  engaged  much  of  their  attention ;  and  as  the 
most  backward  land  is  also  strong  clay — of  which  there  are 
vast  breadths  in  different  parts  of  England — for  the  working  of 
which  clod-crushers  and  cultivators  are  of  great  value,  they  have 
been  led  especially  to  encourage  the  manufacture  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  such  machines. 
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This  has  naturally  turned  their  attention  to  other  agricultural 
implements,  until  at  length  they  have  gradually  slid  into  an 
almost  exclusive  patronage  and  encouragement  of  what  may  be 
called,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  mechanical  methods  of  im¬ 
proving  the  soil.  The  show  of  implements  at  their  annual  meet¬ 
ings  is  indeed  a  very  instructive  sight — one  which  can  be  seen 
nowhere  else  in  any  part  of  the  world — and  which,  to  the  instruct¬ 
ed  observer,  conveys  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  actual  condition  of 
English  agriculture,  and  of  the  kind  of  advancement  it  is  now 
making.  It  may  be  inferred  that  those  implements,  of  which  the 
greatest  numbers  are  exhibited — of  which  the  greatest  number 
of  improved  modifleations  compete  for  the  premiums — are  also 
those  for  which  there  is  the  greatest  demand  among  practical 
farmers.  And  as  those  only  are  in  demand  which  are  required 
for  general  and  profitable  use,  the  purposes  they  are  respectively 
intended  to  serve,  will  indicate  very  clearly  the  kind  of  operations 
to  which  the  attention  of  improving  English  farmers  is  at  present 
especially  directed. 

The  value  of  new  and  improved  tools  to  the  husbandman  is 
not  generally  appreciated  even  by  agriculturists  themselves ; 
and  the  national  importance  of  placing  them  in  his  hands  is 
understood  by  very  few  men  among  the  other  classes  of  society. 
But  the  economical  advantage  likely  to  follow  from  the  general 
introduction  of  the  thrashing-mill  alone,  as  calculated  by  Mr 
Brown  of  Markle  many  years  ago,  places  this  point  in  a  very  clear 
light.  According  to  this  high  authority,  the  thrashing-machine,  if 
generally  introduced,  would  effect  a  saving  of  one-twentieth  of  the 
whole  grain  produced  in  Great  Britain — then  twenty-four  millions 
of  quarters.  This  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  quarters  he 
calculated  to  be  left  in  the  straw,  and  annually  thrown  away ;  which, 
at  40s.,  were  worth  L.‘2,400,000.  The  saving  of  expense  in  thrash¬ 
ing  he  reckoned  at  one  shilling  a  quarter,  or  L. 1, 200, 000 — 
making  in  ail  an  annual  saving  to  the  country  of  L.3,600,000. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  the  above  numbers  of  Mr  Brown  us 
strictly  accurate,  in  order  to  satisfy  us  of  the  national  and  econo¬ 
mical  importance  of  generally  introducing  a  better  and  more 
numerous  selection  of  implements  among  practical  farmers.  The 
English  Society  deserves  well  of  the  whole  Empire,  therefore, 
for  endeavouring,  by  tbe  exercise  of  its  great  influence,  to  pro¬ 
mote  this  important  object. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that,  in  Scotland  and  England,  the 
lines  of  agricultural  force,  so  to  speak,  are  tending  in  different 
directions.  The  mechanical  means  of  improvement  are  fixing 
the  especial  attention  of  the  English  Society ;  the  generally  scien¬ 
tific  and  chemical  means,  that  of  the  Scottish  improvers.  We  do 
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not  say  that  Scotland  has  yet  done  enoug^h  to  the  mechanical 
part,  but  the  line  she  is  now  taking,  through  her  Chemical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  indicates  a  further  stage  of  advancement  than  that  which 
is  followed  in  England.  Both  are  pregnant  with  good  results 
to  both  countries ;  but  England  has  still  to  enter  zealously, 
openly,  and  as  a  distinct  branch,  upon  the  Scottish  walk  of  applied 
science;  and,  no  doubt,  she  will  find  some  one  at  the  helm  of 
her  agricultural  affairs,  who  will  be  able  to  guide  her  in  this  new 
and  higher  direction. 

That  this  is  certain  to  take  place,  we  are  satisfied,  by  the 
existence  of  a  circumstance  which  we  regard  as  the  third  among 
the  important  special  means  by  which  English  agriculture  is 
henceforth  to  be  promoted.  We  allude  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester,  and  the  Yeoman  School 
at  York — the  introduction  of  agricultural  instruction  into  the 
training-schools  at  Durham  and  elsewhere — and  the  other  similar 
methods  now  in  course  of  being  adopted  in  different  parts  of 
central  and  northern  England,  for  affording  the  means  of  a  more 
or  less  complete  agricultural  education,  to  the  various  ranks  of 
the  rural  community. 

In  the  establishment  of  agricultural  Colleges,  England  has 
taken  the  lead.  In  this,  Scotland  and  Ireland  must  follow  her. 
At  Cirencester  there  are  already  about  a  hundred  young  men 
engaged  in  the  study  of  those  various  departments  of  know¬ 
ledge,  a  certain  acquaintance  with  which  is  necessary  to  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  an  accomplished  agriculturist.  Should  these  hundred 
young  men  hereafter  become  agents  upon  as  many  different 
estates,  how  great  a  boon  would  be  conferred  upon  the  country 
by  their  education  ! 

Of  the  necessity  of  this  special  instruction,  through  special 
schools,  many  are  still  unconvinced.  Our  views  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  are  briefly  as  follows  :  The  surface  of  Great  Britain  as  a 
whole  is  capable  of  being  greatly  improved  ;  but  this  improve¬ 
ment  can  be  effected  only  by  the  application  of  new  knowledge 
to  the  soil.  This  new  knowledge  must  therefore,  by  some  means, 
be  brought  within  the  easy  reach  of  the  rural  classes.  The 
schoolmaster  is  the  only  permanent  instrument  by  which  this  can 
be  effected.  Our  elementary  schools,  without  any  new  machi¬ 
nery,  may  constantly  diffuse  a  certain  amount  of  this  know¬ 
ledge,  as  is  now  done  in  many  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  schools  ; 
but  the  higher,  more  advanced,  and  more  perfect  agricultural 
education  will  still  be  wanting.  Where  is  this  to  be  got?  Will 
any  of  our  higher  schools  and  colleges  incorporate  it  with,  or 
add  it  to  their  usual  and  special  courses  of  instruction  ?  We 
believe  not.  They  do  not  understand  it.  Their  habits,  and  the 
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rules  of  their  Institutions  are  opposed  to  novelties  in  education. 
In  an  old  Institution  the  new  branches  would  struggfle  with 
the  old  at  a  constant  disadvantage,  were  they  even  formally  intro¬ 
duced.  The  easier,  speedier,  and  more  effective  method,  there¬ 
fore,  is  to  found  special  schools  for  this  special  object;  and 
this  in  all  the  three  kingdoms  will,  we  believe,  sooner  or  later  be 
done. 

Mr  Blacker,  an  Irish  improver,  whose  exertions  in  that  coun¬ 
try  are  beyond  all  praise,  works  through  the  instrumentality  of 
peripatetic  agriculturists.  His  attention  is  chiefly  directed  to  the 
improvement  of  the  existing  race  of  farmers.  Our  desires  are 
fixed  more  on  the  future  generations.  His  ambition  is  to  push  them 
on,  as  a  man  may  make  the  hands  on  the  clock-face  go  forward, 
by  standing  behind  and  moving  them.  We  do  not  undervalue 
this  mode  of  moving  in  the  mean-time ;  but  we  are  anxious  to 
attach  machinery  to  the  pointers,  to  connect  them  with  a  main¬ 
spring,  and  to  wind  it  up  that  they  may  move  alone.  The 
heads  of  our  rural  population  contain  the  machinery  we  are 
anxious  to  employ  ;  instruction  is  the  mainspring ;  and  we 
would  have  the  schoolmaster  to  wind  it  up  once  for  all. 

We  have  at  present  little  more  to  add.  We  have  in  some 
degree  assumed  that  British  agriculture,  up  to  the  present  time, 
has  continued  to  make  progress,  about  as  fast  as  the  population 
itself.  We  have  run  hurriedly  over  the  Island,  and  have  every 
where  observed  marks  of  still  active  and  advancing  improvement. 
Looking  at  it  in  another  light,  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  also 
that  the  soil  in  its  existing  state  possesses  undeveloped  resources 
on  which  long  years  of  successful  labour  may  still  be  profitably 
expended.  We  have  likewise  adverted  to  many  facilities  which 
now  exist  in  both  ends  of  the  Island,  likely,  we  think,  hereafter 
to  hasten  forward  the  general  body  of  British  agriculturists  at 
an  accelerated  pace.  In  all  this,  therefore,  we  see  not  only  a  very 
cheerful,  but  a  very  reasonable  prospect,  both  of  abundant  food 
and  continued  employment,  for  an  increasing  people,  and  of  pro¬ 
longed  prosperity  to  the  farmer. 

The  change  of  the  Corn- Laws  will  act,  we  hope,  as  it  ought  to 
act,  upon  British  minds,  not  as  a  depressing,  but  as  a  stimulat¬ 
ing  influence.  If  it  call  new  energy  and  intelligence  and  new 
means  into  play,  it  will  prove  an  almost  unmixed  good.  What¬ 
ever  art  can  extract  of  enlarged  crops  from  foreign  soils  may 
equally  be  reaped  in  Britain.  The  capital,  aided  by  the  mecha¬ 
nical  skill,  and  applied  science  which  we  possess,  ought,  there¬ 
fore,  if  made  generally  available,  to  place  our  farmers  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  protracted  successful  competition,  in  the  home 
market.  Larger  returns,  in  all  branches  of  husbandry,  without 
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a  proportionate  increase  of  cost,  are  what  the  soil  promises  to  the 
application  of  increased  skill.  This  is  the  very  result  by  which 
the  comfort  and  existing  position  of  both  landlord  and  tenant  are 
to  be  maintained.  Cast  despondency  away,  therefore — let  new 
exertions  be  put  forth,  and  this  new  end  will  be  attained. 

The  same  cheering  view,  also,  we  would  take  of  the  late  visi¬ 
tation  which  has  befallen  our  potato  crop.  We  believe  it  will 
be  only  temporary ;  but  whether  so  or  not,  it  ought  not  to 
depress  us.  Afflictions  of  this  kind  lead  to  good,  if  they  arouse 
to  new  exertion.  The  gift  of  new  knowledge  to  the  people  will 
inspire  them  with  new  hope  ;  and,  in  times  of  trial  like  the  pre¬ 
sent,  will  provide  them  with  new  resources. 


Art.  VI. — VInde  Anylaise  en  1843-44.  Par  le  Chevalier 
Edouard  de  Warren,  ancien  Officier  au  Service  de  S.  M. 
Britannique  dans  ITndc.  Deuxieme  Edition.  Trois  tomes, 
8vo.  Paris:  1845. 

had  never  seen  nor  even  heard  of  the  work  of  M.  de 
Warren,  although  he  states  in  his  preface  that  it  has  been 
noticed  and  even  translated  by  the  English  Press,  until  we  were 
informed  by  what  all  would  consider  very  high  authority,  that  its 
misrepresentations  regarding  the  government  of  British  India 
had  made  a  groat  impression  upon  the  Continent.  We  can  easily 
believe  it.  The  work  is  written  with  considerable  ability.  It 
professes  to  be,  and  probably  is,  the  testimony  of  an  eyewitness, 
as  respects  matters  of  personal  observation.  And  statements 
so  startling  and  criminatory  as  many  of  those  to  which  it  gives 
publicity,  are  sure  to  attract  attention ;  as  long  as  nations,  like 
individuals,  feel  pleasure  in  the  exposure  of  the  real  or  alleged 
follies  and  faults  of  their  neighbours. 

Some  of  these  statements  are  more  or  less  true.  Others  are 
altogether  erroneous,  or  so  much  distorted  and  coloured  as  to 
produce  a  false  impression.  And  truth  and  falsehood  are  strangely 
intermingled.  Indeed,  the  mind  of  the  author — if  the  volumes 
before  us  have  not,  as  we  much  suspect,  more  than  a  single 
father — appears  to  be  singularly  constituted.  He  is  candid  and 
fair,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  inferences  which  he  draws  from 
facts  within  his  own  knowledge ;  but  he  swallows  with  the 
utmost  credulity  the  grossest  calumnies  derived  from  other 
sources  of  information.  We  will  not  make  such  a  charge 
without*  proving  it,  His  personal  experience  appears  to  have 
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been  confined  to  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  when  he  served  for 
some  years  as  a  Subaltern  in  H.  M.  55th  Regiment.  The  scene  of 
the  story  which  he  tells  in  the  following  words,  is  laid  in  Bengal. 

*  Nous  avons  parle  du  sort  du  Rayot,  de  I’existence  precaire 
‘  de  hautes  classes,  de  la  destruction  des  classes  moyennes.  Les 

*  princes  et  les  rois  sont-ils  plus  heureux  ?  En  1840  I’heritier 
‘  presomptif  de  la  couronne  de  Burdwan  (Rajah  Pertab  Chund) 

*  est  emprisonne  et  traite  comme  un  imposteur,  parcequ’il 
‘  r^clamme  I’heritage  de  ses  peres,  qu’on  a  veudu  impudemment  a 

*  un  de  ses  oncles  :  c’est  une  restitution  de  plus  de  25  millions  de 
‘  francs  (100  lacs  de  roupies)  que  le  gouvernment  aurait  a  lui 
‘  faire,  et  comme  on  ne  veut  point  payer,  on  entame  un  proces.’ 
— (Tomeiii.  p.  255.) 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  Rajah  of  Burdwan  has  no  more 
pretension  to  a  Crown  than  any  great  landholder  in  England  or 
elsewhere.  He  is  simply  a  Zemindar,  paying  a  very  lar^e 
revenue  to  the  Government;  and  deriving  from  his  estates,  in 
addition,  an  income  nearer,  we  believe,  L.300,000  than  L.200,000 
per  annum.  Neither  is  there  any  uncle  in  the  case,  nor  was  the 
inheritance  sold.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  these.  Pertab 
Chund,  the  only  son  and  heir  of  the  Rajah  of  Burdwan,  died 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  father.  He  left  no  children,  and  the 
widow  of  the  old  man  eventually  adopted  a  son — an  everyday 
occurrence  under  the  Hindoo  law — who  succeeded  to,  and  now 
enjoys  the  property. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1835,  being  fourteen  years  after 
Pertab  Chund’s  decease,  one  Alik  Shah,  who  had  been  a  Fakeer, 
or  religious  mendicant,  made  his  appearance  in  the  part  of  the 
country  where  the  Rajah’s  estates  are  situate,  and  represented 
himself  to  be  Pertab  Chund ;  having,  as  he  stated,  simulated 
death,  and  dived  away  to  a  distant  boat,  when  his  body  was 
washed  in  the  Ganges,  preparatory  to  its  being  burnt.  He  had 
then,  he  said,  retired  to  ascetic  mortification,  in  order  to  expiate 
the  vices  of  his  youth,  but  was  now  come  to  reclaim  his  rights. 
He  gathered  round  him  a  band  of  two  or  three  hundred  armed 
vagabonds,  and  greatly  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  country.  He 
was  warned  by  the  magistrate,  and  told  that  his  proper  course,  if 
he  really  were  the  Rajah  of  Burdwan,  was  either  to  represent  his 
case  to  the  Government,  or  to  institute  a  suit  in  a  court  of  law. 
Disregarding  these  admonitions,  and  continuing  to  disturb  the 
peace,  he  was  taken  up,  tried  on  a  charge  of  *  fraudulent  per- 
*  sonation,’  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  On  his 
release,  he  played  the  same  game  over  again — gathering  a  more 
formidable  force,  and  entering  into  correspondence  with  the  chiefs 
of  the  wild  tribes  inhabiting  the  hills  and  forests  bordering  upon 
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Burdwan.  On  this  occasion,  a  military  force  was  required  for  his 
apprehension,  and  two  men  lost  their  lives  in  the  affray  that 
ensued.  He  was  again  convicted  and  imprisoned.  What  has  since 
become  of  him,  we  do  not  know.  There  is  no  doubt  of  his  being 
an  impostor ;  but  whether  he  were  so  or  not,  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  had  not  the  smallest  interest  in  opposing  his  claim  to  the 
Zemindary  of  Burdwan,  if  he  could  establish  it  by  any  peaceable 
course.  Secure  of  its  revenue,  from  the  immense  surplus  value 
of  the  estates,  it  is  a  matter  of  utter  indifference  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  whether  A  or  B  be  the  Zemindar  who  pays  it ;  and  the 
statement  that  in  this  case,  if  the  claimant  had  succeeded,  the 
government  would  have  had  to  make  restitution  of  a  million  ster¬ 
ling,  is  pure  fiction.  The  government  had  not  received  a  far¬ 
thing  more  than  its  revenue,  as  settled  in  1793,  and  had  nothing 
to  refund  to  any  one. 

There  is  another  case,  still  grosser  if  possible,  in  respect  to 
the  facts  of  which  M.  de  Warren  ought  to  have  been  better  in¬ 
formed.  He  states  (Tome  i.  p.  I4l,)  that  the  Kizam  made 
certain  cessions  of  territory  to  the  British  government — ‘  pour 

*  lesquels  elle  s’engageait  a  payer  un  tribut  annuel,  fixe  d’abord 
‘  a  50,000,  puis  a  70,000  livres  sterling,  mais  dont  le  Nizam  ne 

*  toucha  jamais  un  centime.’  The  truth  is,  that  the  stipulated 
rent  or  tribute  was  regularly  paid  to  the  Nizam,  up  to  18*23, 
when  a  large  sum  being  necessary  to  relieve  that  prince  from 
his  debts,  the  tribute  was  redeemed  by  the  payment  for  that 
purpose  of  L.l, 166,666. 

These  are,  perhaps,  the  worst  cases  of  positive  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  but  there  are  many  serious  instances  of  suppressio  veri,  or 
suggestio  falsi.  Thus  the  Great  Mogul  is  spoken  of  as  fallen 
lower  than  one  of  his  slaves,  and  as  having  insufficient  aims 
doled  out  to  him  grudgingly  (vol.  iii.  p.  69), — the  said  alms 
being  L.  150,000  per  annum  ;  and  all  this,  as  if  the  British 
government  had  deposed  and  degraded  him  !  But  the  truth  is, 
that  fifteen  years  before  a  British  army  approached  Delhi,  the 
eyes  of  Shah  Aulum,  the  reigning  Emperor,  had  been  put  out  by 
one  of  his  own  servants,  who  plundered  the  palace,  and  brutally 
stripped  the  females  of  the  family  of  all  their  valuable  orna¬ 
ments.  Immediately  afterwards,  Shah  Aulum  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Scindia,  by  whom,  says  Mr  Mill,  *  though  the  Emperor 

*  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  fort  of  Delhi,  with  the  nominal 

*  authority  over  the  city  and  a  small  district  around,  he  was  held 
‘  in  a  state  of  poverty,  in  which  not  only  the  decencies,  but 

*  almost  the  necessaries  of  life  were  denied  to  him  and  his 
‘  family.*  In  a  like  spirit,  among  the  state  prisoners  detained 
at  Benares  is  named  ‘  le  Nawab  de  Ferozepour,  dont  le  pere  a 
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recemment  perisur  un  ecbafaud;* — no  mention  being  made  that 
the  said  nawab  had  been  convicted  upon  the  clearest  evidence, 
and  after  the  most  patient  judicial  investigation,  during  the  ad> 
ministration  of  Lord  Metcalfe,  of  having  suborned  the  assassin 
who  murdered  the  Commissioner  of  Delhi,  Mr  William  Fraser, 
the  intimate  friend  of  the  nawab’s  deceased  father ;  on  the 
sole  provocation,  we  believe,  that  Mr  Fraser  had  reported 
to  the  government  that  a  younger  brother  of  the  nawab  was 
entitled  to  a  certain  appanage  for  his  support.  It  is  not 
the  least  of  the  great  debts  which  British  India  owes  to  Lord 
Metcalfe,  that  he  had  the  courage  to  order  the  execution 
at  Delhi,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Mahomedan  population, 
of  this  Mussulman  malefactor,  a  chief  of  the  highest  rank. 
This  was  written  whilst  Lord  Metcalfe  was  enduring  the  ago¬ 
nies  of  the  fearful  disease  which  drove  him  from  the  post  of 
public  duty,  and  lately  terminated  his  invaluable  life.  In  him 
England  has  lost,  whilst  his  intellect  was  still  in  its  fullest 
vigour,  the  services  of  a  statesman  of  the  most  enlarged  and 
liberal  views, — sagacious  in  council,  and  indefatigable  in  labour ; 
and  combining,  in  a  high  degree,  the  will  to  decide,  and  the 
courage  to  execute,  with  a  love  for  his  fellow-creatures  as  warm 
and  generous  as  it  was  comprehensive.  It  was,  indeed,  a  marvel 
even  to  those  who  knew  him  best,  how  the  same  man  could 
exhibit  a  tenderness  almost  feminine,  a  boldness  in  the  path  of 
duty  which  no  danger  could  dismay,  and  that  patient  endurance 
of  the  most  severe  sufferings  which  so  brightly  adorned  the 
closing  scenes  of  his  existence. 

We  have  already  stated  that  M.  dc  Warren’s  work  contains 
some  truth.  We  are  especially  hound  to  admit  this,  because  he 
has  paid  us  the  compliment  of  literally  translating  many  pages 
of  his  statements — respecting  the  constitution  of  the  Company, 
and  of  its  Civil  Service,  the  finances  of  the  Indian  government, 
the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  three  Presidencies,  and  other  sub¬ 
jects, — from  Articles  in  this  Journal.  And  he  has  borrowed,  not 
merely  our  facts,  but  our  opinions,  without  the  slightest  acknow¬ 
ledgment;  though  he  says  in  his  preface,  that,  while  profiting  by 
the  researches  of  others — ‘  J’aurai  soin  de  rendre  a  Cesar  ce  qui 

*  appartient  a  Cesar,  et  de  payer  I’obole  qui  leur  est  due  aux 

*  pionniers  de  la  pensee.  Je  serai  plagiaire,  mais  avec  loyaute ; 
‘  si  je  puise  dans  bien  des  sources,  je  les  nommerai  toutes.’  But 
we  are  too  glad  to  find  that  additional  circulation  has  thus  been 
given  to  the  truth,  not  to  rejoice  at  the  republication,  whatever 
we  may  think  of  M.  de  Warren’s  piracies. 

This  adoption  of  our  sentiments  by  an  author  who  admires 
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nothing  beyond  the  power  of  tbe  British  Empire  in  the  East, 
and  the  skill  of  what  he  terms  its  Machiavelian  policy,  is 
at  least  a  proof  that  we  have  not  failed  to  expose  the  defects 
of  our  Indian  administration.  We  believe,  indeed — and  upon 
that  point  we  shall  shortly  join  issue  with  M.  de  Warren — 
that  our  government  is  a  glory  to  England,  and  a  blessing 
to  the  people  whom  Providence  has  subjected  to  our  sway. 
But  this  conviction  is  widely  different  from  optimism.  We 
know  that  our  institutions  and  our  executive  administration 
are  capable  of  great  improvements ;  we  feel  that  the  superiority 
of  our  government  to  that  of  our  ignorant  and  vicious  predeces¬ 
sors,  is  very  poor  ground  for  self-complacency  ;  and  we  feel,  too, 
that  the  time  is  fast  passing  away,  if  it  have  not  already  passed, 
when  res  dura,  et  regni  novitas,  could  fairly  be  pleaded  as  an 
excuse  for  doing  nothing,  or  even  for  doing  less  than  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  case  demand  at  our  hands.  Holding  these  opinions, 
we  are  very  far  from  desiring  that  either  the  excesses  or  the 
shortcomings  of  our  delegated  sovereignty  should  be  kept  out 
of  sight.  On  the  contrary,  we  have,  on  frequent  occasions, 
frankly  exposed  them,  in  order  to  their  correction  and  remedy. 
In  the  same  spirit,  we  hail  with  satisfaction  the  proof  afforded  us 
by  the  present  volumes,  and  by  what  we  have  heard  of  their 
effect,  that  the  attention  of  the  public  mind  on  the  Continent 
has  been  directed  to  our  Indian  administration.  It  is  well  that 
we  should  be  made  aware  that  we  are  watched  by  our  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  that  we  should  know  what  they  think  of  our  doings. 
Misrepresentations  like  those  which  we  have  given  samples  of, 
are  easily  exposed  and  refuted.  They  will  not,  indeed,  obtain 
credence  from  any  one  who  has  the  least  knowledge  as  to  what 
our  general  conduct  in  the  East  has  been.  But  all  thanks  to 
friends  or  foes  on  the  Continent,  if  they  will  aid  us  in  exposing 
political  crimes,  the  errors  of  our  administration,  and  the  de¬ 
fective  discharge  of  our  obligations  towards  our  Indian  fellow 
Subjects.  They  cannot  denounce,  for  example,  the  seizure  of 
Scinde  more  indignantly  than  we  do ;  they  cannot  urge  more 
strongly  than  we  have  done  the  shortcomings  of  our  adminis¬ 
tration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice  ;  the  evils  of  over-assessment 
of  the  land  revenue  ;  the  former  injustice  of  our  commercial  tariff ; 
and  the  very  insuflBcient  returns  which  we  have  made  in  the 
shape  of  either  material  or  intellectual  boons  to  the  people,  from 
whose  native  resources  and  patient  industry  we  have  derived  such 
vast  benefits. 

We  return,  therefore,  to  the  examination  of  M.  de  Warren’s 
work,  in  no  temper  to  take  offence  at  his  statements,  however 
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wide  many  of  them  are  of  the  truth.  We  shall  enforce  his  charges 
when  they  are  just ;  we  shall  endeavour  to  refute  them  when  We 
think  them  unfounded. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  before  us  contains  the  journal  of 
M.  de  Warren’s  proceedings  during  his  sojourn  in  India ;  in¬ 
terspersed  with  occasional  reflections  on  the  social  or  political 
circumstances  which  fell  under  his  observation.  With  this  we 
shall  scarcely  meddle.  Our  business  is  with  the  last  part, 
in  which,  after  explaining  the  constitution  of  the  East  India 
Company’s  Government  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  state  of 
its  finances,  M.  de  Warren  proceeds  to  discuss  certain  ques¬ 
tions  which  he  proposes,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  condition  of 
the  people  of  India  under  the  British  dominion,  the  real  extent 
of  the  power  by  which  that  dominion  is  upheld,  and  the  hazard 
of  its  being  overthrown,  either  by  domestic  insurrection,  or  by 
the  invasion  of  Russia.  On  the  consideration  of  this  last  pro¬ 
blem,  we  have  no  wish,  as  we  see  no  need,  to  enter  at  present. 
It  has  often  been  discussed  heretofore,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
with  very  small  profit.  When  danger  really  menaces  from  the 
quarter  indicated,  we  have  no  misgivings  as  to  either  the  spirit 
or  the  ability  of  Great  Britain  to  face  it  with  success.  Our  author 
disposes  of  the  matter,  indeed,  somewhat  in  Captain  Bobadil’s 
vein  : — ‘  twenty  more,  kill  them  ;  twenty  more,  kill  them.’  The 
Russians  are  to  meet  us  near  the  Indus,  and  to  drive  us  from 
thence,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  into  the  sea,  with  no  further 
trouble  than  that  of  overcoming,  by  means  of  superior  numbers, 
the  ‘  resistance  terrible,  heroique,’  which  M.  de  Warren  admits 
that  they  will  meet  from  the  comparative  handful  of  British  in¬ 
fantry  which  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  into  the  field.  As  to  the 
Sepoys,  the  Russian  army  *  marchera  sur  cette  canaille  sans  la 
compter.’  Of  these  troops,  M.  de  Warren  speaks  throughout  his 
work  with  the  most  unmitigated  scorn.  He  states  that  they 
especially  disgraced  themselves  in  Scinde.  We  derive  some 
comfort,  however,  from  finding  that  the  opinion  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  who  must  know  something  about  the  matter,  is  not  quite 
so  unfavourable.  In  his  recent  speech  on  the  occasion  of  dis¬ 
tributing  the  Meeanee  Medal,  he  said — ‘  The  pleasure  of  giving 
‘  you  these  medals,  soldiers  of  the  12th  regiment,  (native  infantry,) 
‘  is  indeed  great  to  me.  I  saw  your  valiant  conduct,  and  rejoice 

*  in  distributing  the  reward  which  you  honourably  earned ;  and 

*  my  satisfaction  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  so  large  a  body 
‘  of  Europeans,  for  it  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  saying  to  my 
‘  countrymen,  that  they  will  find  those  swarthy  warriors  of  the 

*  East  stanch  and  true  in  action,  as  they  were  at  Meeanee  and 
‘  Hyderabad,  when  they  followed  the  example  set  them  by  the 
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‘  glorious  22d  regiment.  They  will  fight  to  the  last  drop  of 

*  their  blood,  and  stand  or  fall  by  the  side  of  their  European 

*  comrades.’ 

But  we  feel  it  to  be  a  question  of  far  greater  and  more  imme¬ 
diate  importance,  whether  our  government  be  a  blessing  or  a 
curse  to  the  millions  over  whom  it  rules.  Let  us  then  con¬ 
sider  the  question  proposed  by  M.  de  Warren — ‘  Quelle  est  la 

*  position  de  I’lnde  sous  le  rapport  de  la  prosperity  materielle  et 
‘  positive?  A-t-elle  ou  non  a  regretter  les  gouvernemens  divers, 
‘  Affghans  et  Mogols,  qui  ont  prycede  celui  des  Anglais?  A- 
‘  t-elle  I’espoir  d’une  amelioration  quelconque  dans  I’avenir?’ 

M.  de  VVarren  rejects  with  contempt,  as  an  ‘  assertion  singu- 
‘  liyrement  lyg^re  et  hasardee,’  the  opinion  advanced  by  M.  de 
Jacigny,  *que  les  peoples  de  I’Hindostan  jouissent  aujourd’hui 

*  de  plus  d’independence  relative,  de  repos,  d’aisance,  et  de 
‘  bonheur,  qu’ils  n’en  avaient  eu  en  partage  pendant  dix  siecles.’ 
What  happiness,  asks  M.  de  Warren,  can  there  be  in  a  land 
where  mothers  are  driven  to  sell  their  children  for  a  morsel  of 
bread  ?  Does  he  think  there  were  no  famines  in  India  before  the 
establishment  of  the  British  government,  or  that  they  have  been 
more  frequent  and  fatal  under  its  sway  ?  Does  he  not  know  that 
a  failure  in  the  periodical  fall  of  rain  is  the  primary  cause  of  these 
fearful  calamities,  which  have  been  so  lamentably  frequent  at 
every  epoch  of  Indian  history  ?  and  that  the  effects  of  this  natural 
cause  have  been  greatly  aggravated  by  that  state  of  agricultural 
society,  where  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  is 
divided  and  subdivided  into  little  tilths,  on  each  of  which  a 
Ryot’s  family  is  absolutely  dependent  for  subsistence ;  and  that 
the  investment  of  any  considerable  capital  in  farming,  and  the 
employment  of  labour  for  hire,  are  equally  unknown  ?  For  this 
state  of  things  the  British  government  is  in  nowise  answerable. 
It  existed  for  unknown  centuries  before  we  acquired  dominion 
in  India ;  and  we  could  no  more  change  it  to  any  material  extent 
than  we  could  roll  down  the  Himalayas  into  the  ocean.  No 
doubt,  if  there  were  more  canals  and  reservoirs,  the  cultivators 
would  be  less  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  annual  rains;  if 
there  were  more  and  better  roads,  the  abundance  of  one  part 
of  the  country  might  more  easily  supply  the  deficiency  of  the 
district  where  the  crops  have  failed.  But  the  misfortune  is, 
that  owing  to  the  circumstances  just  mentioned,  when  there  is 
corn,  the  famishing  Ryot  has  not  the  means  of  purchasing  it. 
When  his  cattle,  almost  worthless  from  want  of  f^der,  and  the 
silver  ornaments  of  his  wife  and  children,  are  gone,  what  remains 
wherewithal  to  buy  food  ?  The  wealthier  and  more  provident 
struggle  through  ;  of  the  rest,  those  who  have  most  energy 
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wander  to  distant  provinces  in  search  of  subsistence ;  the  feeble 
remain  to  perish,  if  they  be  not  sought  out  and  fed  by  the 
government.  But  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  bring  food  home 
to  the  doors  of  such  a  population.  The  attempt  has  been  made, 
earnestly  and  liberally,  in  all  recent  cases  of  the  failure  of  crops. 
In  the  famine  which  afflicted  the  north-western  provinces  in 
1837-38,  the  government  employed  very  large  sums  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  destitute.  Still  we  fear  that  many  perished.  They 
are  a  feeble  and  helpless  race.  They  are  fatalists  in  creed,  and 
to  a  great  degree  in  practice ;  and  they  lie  down  and  die,  without 
an  effort  or  murmur,  under  circumstances  whieh  would  only 
stimulate  a  European  to  more  energetic  exertion.  As  regards 
measures  of  prevention,  we  confess  with  regret  that  the  British 
government  has  not  sufficiently  discharged  its  duty,  in  respect 
either  to  works  upon  a  great  scale  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  or 
to  roads ;  though  M.  de  Warren  extravagantly  overstates  this 
neglect  when  he  says,  that  in  consequence  of  it,  *  la  culture 
*  disparait,  les  populations  perissent,  et  le  pays  retourne  enfin 
‘  au  desert.’  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  (as  we 
have  proved  on  former  occasions)  cultivation  has  enormously 
extended  itself  under  the  British  rule.  We  make  no  boast  of 
this:  it  is  the  natural  effect  of  the  long  immunity  from  the 
miseries  of  war  and  anarchy,  which  our  subjects  have  enjoyed ; 
and  the  consequent  rapid  increase  of  population  in  a  land  where 
every  man  marries.  M.  de  Warren  is  just  as  much  in  error  when 
he  reduces  his  general  invective  to  a  particular  charge.  None  of 
the  old  canals  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi,  which  we  found 
choked  up  by  years  of  neglect,  remain  in  that  condition.  They 
have  all,  long  since,  been  opened,  with  a  better  effect,  however, 
upon  the  cultivation  than  upon  the  health  of  the  people.  In 
some  places  a  pestilent  malaria  has  followed  the  flow  of  water. 
The  Doab  canal,  the  progress  of  which  Lord  Ellenborough 
suspended,  is  not,  as  our  author  alleges,  a  restoration  of  an  old 
Mahomedan  work,  but  a  new  one  undertaken  by  the  British 
government.  It  ought  to  have  been  flnished  years  ago.  Other 
works  of  a  like  nature  have  long  been  called  for,  and  that  not 
merely  by  considerations  of  humanity,  in  order  to  ward  off 
drought  and  consequent  famine,  but  for  the  improvement  of 
the  public  revenue.  They  would  make  an  abundant  return  in 
a  financial  point  of  view.  But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
shortcomings  of  this  sort,  and  such  gross  neglect  of  palpable 
duty,  as  M.  de  Warren  has  charged  upon  the  British  govern¬ 
ment.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  the  state 
of  things  which  he  alleges  to  exist,  is  quite  incompatible  with 
that  increase  of  the  land  revenue,  which,  in  another  part  of 
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his  work,  be  shows  to  have  been  progressive.  In  painting 
the  British  government,  M.  de  Warren  is  bound  to  lay  on  his 
colours  with  some  little  consistency.  If  that  government  be  so 
well  served,  so  able,  and  so  powerful,  as  he  uniformly  represents 
it, — how  can  he  believe  that  it  is  at  the  same  time  so  con¬ 
summately  foolish  as  to  destroy,  by  the  grossest  neglect  and 
mismanagement,  the  main  source  of  its  wealth  ? 

Another  argument  which  M.  de  Warren  brings  forward,  is 
the  dilapidated  condition  and  depopulation  of  the  great  towns. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  coupled  with  the  undeniable  increase  of 
the  population,  these  circumstances  are  a  proof  of  comparative 
good  government,  peace,  and  prosperity.  During  the  century 
of  anarchy  and  misrule  which  followed  the  death  of  Aurungzebe, 
the  people  of  India  lived  in  large  towns,  or  fortified  villages, 
simply  because  they  could  live  in  safety  to  life  and  property 
nowhere  else.  It  was  exactly  the  state  of  things  described  in 
the  song  of  Deborah  ; — ‘  The  highways  were  unoccupied,  and 
‘  the  travellers  walked  through  byeways.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
‘  villages  ceased  :  they  ceased  in  Israel,  until  that  I,  Deborah, 

*  arose,  that  I  arose  a  mother  in  Israel.’  Under  the  British 
government,  as  under  Deborah,  the  people  are  ‘  delivered  from 
‘  the  noise  of  archers,  in  the  places  of  drawing  water.’  They 
plough  their  fields  without  laying  sword  and  matchlock  in  the 
furrow,  and  they  reap  their  harvest  without  paying  black-mail 
to  the  Mahrattas.  Consequently,  the  w  hole  face  of  the  country 
is  studded  with  open  villages  and  hamlets.  There  is  not  a 
single  village  within  the  British  provinces,  over  the  once  strong 
walls  of  which  you  might  not  drive  a  flock  of  sheep.  There 
is  now,  therefore,  no  longer  any  inducement  to  live  in  cities, 
which  were  once,  indeed,  the  seats  of  Empire  or  of  local 
government,  but  of  which  the  importance  has  long  since  passed 
away.  We  apprehend,  however,  that  Calcutta,  with  its  sur- 
burbs,  is  more  populous,  and  certainly  far  more  wealthy,  than 
any  city  which  ever  existed  in  India.  The  same,  as  respects 
wealth,  may  safely  be  said  of  Bombay.  And  if  the  people,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  pursuits  of  industry,  are  spread  in  peace  and  safety 
over  the  face  of  the  beautiful  country  which  God  has  given  them, 
it  is  surely  the  most  sickly  sentiment  to  mourn  over  the  fallen 
columns  and  grass-grown  streets  that  alone  remain  to  mark  the 
sites  of  former  capitals,  which  the  course  of  events  has  given 
back  to  the  herdsman  or  the  ploughshare. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to  expect  any  strong  or  enthu¬ 
siastic  feeling  in  favour  of  a  government  of  foreigners.  Patriot¬ 
ism,  in  relation  even  to  their  own  rulers,  is  a  sentiment  unknown 
among  the  people  of  India.  It  is  something  if  the  industrious 
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classes,  pursuing  their  callings  in  peace  and  with  profit,  feel  that 
our  government  stands  between  them  and  anarchy  and  spoliation. 
But  we  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  this  their  present  impression. 
In  time,  even  the  frightful  invasions  of  the  Mahrattas  and  Pin- 
daries,  and  the  oppression  of  their  own  tyrannical  governments, 
will  be  forgotten  ;  and  the  merits  of  our  dominion  will  no  longer 
be  judged  of  by  comparison.  It  will  be  ruinous,  and  no  less 
disgraceful  to  us,  to  rest  satisfied  with  being  better  than  prede¬ 
cessors  so  atrociously  bad. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  another  class  of  M.  de  War¬ 
ren’s  charges  against  the  British  government  of  India ; — charges 
which,  no  doubt,  have  some  foundation  in  truth  ;  and  to  which, 
if  they  had  been  advanced  some  years  ago,  it  w'ould  have 
been  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  The  charges 
are,  first,  that  to  please  our  manufacturers,  we  open  the 
ports  of  India  to  the  products  of  Great  Britain  at  a  duty, 
almost  nominal,  of  2  or  3  per  cent,  (3^  is  the  correct  sum.) 
whilst  the  manufactures  of  India  are  charged  from  30  to 
1000  per  cent  on  entering  Great  Britain  ;  and  that,  secondly, 
to  gratify  more  favoured  Colonies,  the  raw  produce  of  India 
is  almost  excluded  from  the  markets  of  England.  ‘  Pour 

*  proteger  le  fermier  qui  emigre  au  Canada,  le  ble  de  I’lnde  se 
‘  voit  frappe  d’un  droit  de  trente  pour  cent.  Pour  satisfaire  aux 

*  exigences,  gorger  I’avarice  de  colons  Anglais  des  Antilles,  le 
‘  cafe,  le  coton,  la  laine,  le  teck,  la  graine  de  lin,  la  sole,  la 
‘  cochenille  de  Calcutta,  de  Madras,  et  de  Bombay,  doivent 

*  payer  cent,  deux  cents,  trois  cents  pour  cent.  Enfin  le  tabac, 

*  une  des  plus  riches  recolts  de  I’lnde,  est  impose  aU'dela  de 

*  trois  mille  pour  cent.  C’est-a-dire,  que  pendant  qu’on  oblige 
‘  rindien  a  nourrir  I’industrie  Anglaise  en  acceptantses  produits, 

*  on  refuse  tout  debouche  a  la  sienne.’ — (Tome  iii.  p.  93-4.) 

We  will  comment  upon  these  charges  in  their  turn,  pre¬ 
mising  that  our  opinions  in  respect  to  some  of  them  were  very 
frankly  expressed  in  an  Article  upon  the  ‘  Wrongs  and  Claims 
of  Indian  Commerce,’  which  appeared  in  the  Number  of  this 
Journal  for  January  1841.  But  unfortunately  for  M.  de  W’arren, 
all  the  really  existing  wrongs  had  been  redressed  before  his 
work  was  published,  and  not  a  few  of  those  on  which  he  has 
insisted  never  had  any  existence  beyond  his  own  imagination. 

First,  as  to  our  treatment  of  the  manufactures  of  India, 
stated  by  M.  de  Warren  to  have  been  *  persecuted,  ruined, 

*  annihilated  by  the  vexatious  competition  of  those  of  Great 

*  Britain.’ — It  is  quite  true,  that  till  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Tariff  in  1842,  the  cotton  goods  of  India  (out  of 
all  comparison  her  principal  manufacture)  were  charged  10  per 
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cent  on  entering  Great  Britain,  whilst  British  goods  of  the  same 
sort  were  admitted  into  India  at  a  duty  of  3^  per  cent.  But 
this,  though  unfair  in  principle,  inflicted  no  real  injury  upon 
India,  except,  perhaps,  as  regarded  a  very  small  quantity  of  the 
finest  muslins  of  Dacca  ;  because,  as  the  manufacturers  of  Man¬ 
chester  could  UQdc-r&ell  the  weavers  of  India  in  India  itself,  after 
paying  all  the  charges  of  the  voyage,  and  a  duty  of  3i  per  cent, 
it  was  obviously  impossible  that  the  manufactures  of  India  could 
find  a  sale,  even  if  freed  from  all  duty,  in  the  markets  of  Eng¬ 
land.  When  England  exported,  so  long  ago  as  1837,  more  than 
sixty-four  millions  of  yards  of  cotton  cloth  to  India,  (being 
about  a  yard  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  British 
dominions  there,)  besides  cotton  twist  and  yarn  to  the  value  of 
L.G02,000,  what  hope  was  there  that  the  feeble  handloom 
should  cope  with  the  steam-engine  and  the  spinning-jenny  in 
their  own  strong-hold  ? 

As  the  inequality  of  duties,  therefore,  was  merely  nominal, 
it  is  quite  clear  to  us,  in  spite  of  the  high  authority  of  M.  Thiers, 
(who  says  that  ‘  L’Inde,  sous  le  sceptre  de  I’Aiigleterre,  n’est 
‘  plus  q’une  conquete  ruinee  par  les  progres  de  I’industrie 

*  Europeenne,’)  that  the  people  of  India  are  greatly  benefited 
by  being  clothed  chiefly  in  the  manufactures  of  England.  If, 
indeed,  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  live  under  the  paternal  rule 
of  country-gentlemen  of  their  own  swarthy  complexion,  they 
might,  doubtless,  enjoy  the  gratification  of  protecting  native 
industry,  and  of  paying  at  the  same  time  a  very  high  price  for 
their  apparel.  And  it  is  certain  that  when  we  exposed  their 
weavers  to  competition,  we  were  seeking  solely  our  own  ends.  But 
after  what  we  have  recently  done  at  home,  we  may  claim  credit 
for  sincerity  when  we  declare  our  conviction,  that  whatever  the 
motives  of  the  original  boon,  British  India  may  be  congratulated 
upon  being  at  liberty  to  purchase  one  great  article  of  her  wants  in 
the  cheapest  of  all  markets.  In  avowing  this  opinion,  we  happily 
have  no  recantation  to  read.  We  expressed  it  quite  as  broadly 
in  the  Article  above  cited,  nearly  six  years  ago. 

In  that  Article,  we  confessed  ‘  that  British  India  has  been 

*  treated  in  regard  to  the  silk  manufacture  with  uniform  selfish- 
‘  ness  and  injustice.’  Up  to  1826,  the  handkerchief  pieces  of 
India — judging  by  the  demand  for  them — were  actually  con¬ 
traband.  Yet,  thanks  to  the  smuggler,  they  were  in  universal  use; 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that,  upon  a  celebrated  occasion,  Mr 
Hume  brandished  one  of  these  prohibited  articles  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  open  defiance  of  the  penalty.  In  1826  the  duty 
was  fixed  at  20  per  cent,  whilst  the  silk  manufactures  of  England 
were  admitted  into  India  at  3^  per  cent.  And  this  most  unjust 
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inequality  was  continued  up  to  1842,  when  the  duty  was  reduced 
to  5  per  cent,  being  still  li  more  than  the  Indian  duty  on  our  own 
goods.  The  increase  of  importation  that  has  taken  place  since 
1826,  proves  what  extreme  injury  the  prohibition  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  high  duty  must  have  inflicted  upon  the  people  of  India. 
The  number  of  pieces  which  we  imported  was  183,464  in  1831, 
381,229  in  1835,  546,826  in  1840,  aud  727,563,  in  1845.  On 
the  average  of  the  five  years  from  1835  to  1839,  these  pieces, 
after  being  printed  in  England,  were  re-exported  to  France,  to 
the  annual  value  of  L.151,440. 

India  has  no  other  manufactures  suited  for  exportation.  As 
regards  those  of  silk  and  cotton,  we  confess  that  the  conduct  of 
Britain  has  been  ungenerous ;  but  M.  de  Warren’s  charge  that 
we  have  burdened  the  manufactures  of  India  with  duties  of  from 
•30  to  1000  per  cent  is  an  absurd  exaggeration.  Yet  it  is  true 
that  we  for  many  years  sought  our  own  narrow  and  short¬ 
sighted  ends.  But  if,  as  we  are  firmly  convinced,  the  principles 
of  free-trade  are  founded  on  truth,  we  have  done  the  people  of 
India  no  wrong,  but  a  benefit,  in  respect  to  cotton  goods.  To 
her  silk  manufacture,  with  the  exception  of  a  miserable  difference 
of  1^  per  cent,  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  insisted  upon  retaining,  in 
spite  of  remonstrance,  we  have  done  tardy  justice.  In  the  parti¬ 
cular  branch  (handkerchief  pieces)  to  which  her  industry  is 
almost  entirely  confined,  it  would  seem  from  the  facts  above 
stated,  that  British  India  is  likely  to  contend  with  success 
against  our  vast  superiority  in  capital  and  machinery.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  give  a  reason  for  this  single  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  We  rejoice  that  it  is  so,  though  it  is  not  the  less 
our  settled  conviction,  that  whilst  we  are  bound  to  allow  the 
fairer-t  field  of  competition  in  such  a  case  as  this,  it  is  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  the  people  of  India  to  supply  our  great  workshop,  with 
the  produce  of  their  teeming  soil  and  sunny  climate,  in  return 
for  those  manufactures  whi<m  circumstances  enable  us  to  afford 
cheapest  and  best. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  second  charge.  ‘  Meme  les  produits 
‘  bruts  qu’un  sol  fertile  et  une  nature  genereuse  accorde  avec  pro- 
‘  fusion  au  labeur  de  Tagriculteur  Indien,  qui  sufiraient  a  eux  seuls 
‘  pour  fournir  d  tons  les  besoins  de  V Europe,  pour  enrichir  a  la 
‘  ibis  la  colonie  et  la  metropole,  sont  repousses,  presque  prohibes, 
‘  pour  faire  place  surles  marches  de  I’Angleterre  aux  productions 
‘  de  colonies  plus  favorisees.’  If  this  statement  be  true,  or  near 
the  truth,  we  are  guilty  of  crying  injustice;  because  when  we 
exercised  our  sovereign  power  to  make  the  markets  of  British 
India  a  field  for  the  competition  of  our  cotton  and  silk  manu¬ 
factures,  with  those  which  had  been  for  centuries  the  staple 
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products  of  that  country,  we  placed  ourselves,  by  that  very  act, 
under  the  strongest  obligations  to  lay  no  discriminating  duties, 
for  the  benefit  of  our  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  or  else* 
where,  upon  its  raw  produce. 

Up  to  1836,  we  were  guilty  of  this  gross  injustice,  in  respect 
to  the  great  staple  of  sugar ;  that  article — the  produce  of  Bri¬ 
tish  India — being  charged  8s.  per  cwt.  more  than  the  produce 
of  the  colonies  of  the  crown.  A  corresponding  grievance  as 
respects  mm,  which  operated  as  an  indirect  tax  upon  sugar  also, 
was  not  redressed  till  1841.  The  following  table,  by  showing 
the  increase  of  production  as  soon  as  the  burthen' was  removed, 
affords  us  a  measure  of  the  extent  of  the  injury  inflicted  upon 
the  industry  of  our  native  subjects,  by  the  favour  manifested  to 
the  West  Indies.  Imports  of  sugar  from  British  India — 


Average  of  five  years  from 
1831  to  IK'lo,  under  dis¬ 
criminating  duties. 

Cwts. 

142,237. 


Average  of  five  years  from 
1841,  to  1845,  under 
equalised  duties. 

CwU. 

1,156,773. 


We  are  persuaded,  that  in  spite  of  the  recent  alteration  in  the 
sugar  duties,  the  production  of  British  India  will  continue  to  in¬ 
crease.  British  capital  has  been  flowing  for  some  years  in  that 
direction ;  the  best  machinery  has  begun  to  supplant  the  rude 
contrivances  of  the  natives;  and  the  effects,  we  will  venture 
to  predict,  will  soon  make  themselves  felt,  not  only  upon  the 
markets  of  England  and  of  the  world,  but  on  the  slave-trade 
also.  British  enterprise  and  ingenuity,  backed  by  the  unlimited 
free  labour  of  India,  will  do  more  to  put  down  that  accursed 
traffic  than  all  the  cruisers  of  all  the  confederated  powers. 
We  trust,  however,  that  the  British  West-Indies,  largely  sup¬ 
plied  with  free  labour,  will  be  co-adjutors  in  this  righteous 
struggle. 

M.  de  Warren  does  not  enumerate  sugar  or  rum  among  the 
articles  unfairly  weighed  in  the  race  of  competition.  It  is  true, 
that  the  additional  burthen  had  been  removed  before  his  work 
was  written,  but  this  was  equally  the  case  in  regard  to  tobacco, 
on  which  he  insists  with  especial  emphasis.  But  the  wrong  in 
that  instance  was  comparatively  trifling.  The  tobacco  of  India 
did  pay,  until  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  alteration  of  the  tariff,  3d.  per 
pound  (38.  to  2s.  9d.,)  more  duty,  than  the  tobacco  of  British 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  But  very  little  ever  came  to 
England  from  the  one  quarter  or  the  other.  Our  supply  was 
always  drawn,  as  it  is  still,  from  the  United  States,  Cuba,  and 
South  America.  With  these  countries,  British  India  was  always. 
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as  she  is  still,  upon  an  equality  in  our  Tariff.  And  now  all 
other  British  possessions  have  been  placed  on  the  same  foot¬ 
ing.  The  three  thousand  per  cent  of  which  M.  de  Warren 
speaks,  (fourteen  hundred  is  the  real  maximum  of  the  worst 
times,)  is  unjust  to  our  own  people,  and  a  premium  to  the 
smuggler;  but  it  is  not  partially  unjust  to  our  Indian  fellow 
subjects.  An  enormously  high  doty  is  imposed,  unwisely  as 
we  think,  upon  the  plea  of  fiscal  necessity :  and  India,  as  a  part 
of  the  British  P^mpire,  must  bear  her  share  of  the  evil  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  folly  of  past,  or  fast  passing  generations. 

Having  admitted,  therefore,  the  real  grievance  in  bygone  times 
with  respect  to  sugar  and  rum,  which  M.  de  Warren  does  not 
mention ;  and  the  apparent  wrong  in  the  case  of  tobacco,  which 
he  brings  forward  on  the  ground  of  the  enormity,  not  the  in¬ 
equality,  of  the  duty,  (and  in  fact  the  favoured  colonies  never 
found  it  worth  their  while  to  grow  tobacco  for  our  market,) 
there  remains  only  wheat  in  his  long  list,  in  regard  to  which 
he  can  say  with  truth  that  the  produce  of  British  India  was 
unfairly  hardened,  in  order  to  protect  the  farmer  of  Canada. 
It  is  no  defence  against  such  a  charge  to  say  that  our  Australian 
and  other  colonies  were  treated  no  better.  But  the  injustice, 
which  has  at  last  been  redressed,  was  not  to  any  extent  a  prac¬ 
tical  one.  We  do  not  believe  that  under  any  circumstances 
India  will  send  us  any  considerable  quantity  of  corn  The 
great  length  and  heat  of  the  voyage  (crossing  the  equator  twice) 
forbid  it.  All,  or  almost  all,  the  wheat  that  has  at  any  time 
come,  has  been  intended  not  for  human  food,  but  to  furnish 
glaze  for  some  of  our  cotton  manufactures ;  for  which  the  large 
amount  of  gluten  which  it  contains  peculiarly  fits  it.  Of 
course,  when  imported  freely  for  this  purpose,  it  will  release  a 
corresponding  quantity  of  wheat  better  suited  for  ordinary 
consumption. 

There  only  remain  for  consideration  the  articles  of  coffee, 
cotton,  wool,  teak-timber,  linseed,  silk,  and  cochineal,  which 
M.  de  Warren  enumerates  as  loaded  with  excessive  duties,  in 
order  ‘  to  gorge  the  avarice  of  the  British  colonists  of  the 
‘  Antilles.'  It  is  sufficient  to  state  in  reply  to  this  charge,  that 
these  articles  are  either  not  produced  in  the  West  Indies  at  all, 
or,  if  produced  there,  or  in  other  colonics  of  the  Crown,  have  not 
enjoyed  (since  the  duty  on  coffee  was  equalized  in  1835)  any 
advantage  over  the  produce  of  British  India,  in  respect  to  duty 
payable  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  remarkable,  as  respects  two  of 
these  products, — wool  and  linseed, — that  neither  of  them  formed 
an  article  of  export  from  India  till  1833,  when  37'21  lbs.  of  wool 
and  2163  bushds  of  linseed  were  shipped.  In  1640,  the  quan- 
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tity  of  wool  had  grown  to  2,441,370  lbs.,  and  of  linseed  to 
207,869  bushels.  In  1845,  no  less  than  3,975,866  lbs.  of  wool 
were  exported.  From  some  cause,  the  exportation  of  linseed 
has  not  increased  in  like  manner.  In  1844,  it  was,  bushels 
2.*)7,960.  In  1845,  only  bushels  186,624.  As  respects  raw 
silk,  till  1842,  the  produce  of  British  India  was  not  only  not 
unfairly  burdened,  but  was  allowed  an  advantage  in  our  tariff 
over  foreign  silk, — the  duty  being  then  at  the  enormous  rate  of 
5s.  6d.  and  4s.  per  lb.  In  1824,  the  duty  was  reduced  to  3d., 
and  in  1826  to  Id.  per  lb.  equally  on  all  silk,  wherever  pro¬ 
duced. 

M.  de  Warren  proceeds  to  demonstrate,  that  the  short-sighted 
policy  which  he  denounces,  and  which  we  have  shown  either  to 
nave  been  abandoned,  or  never  to  have  been  acted  upon,  has  ruined 
the  commerce  of  India.  Both  imports  and  exports,  he  says, 
have  fallen  off ;  and  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  has,  of 
course,  been  reduced  in  proportion  (tome  iii.  p.  95  et  seq.)  This 
statement  is  altogether  unfounded.  We  have  proved  that  within 
ten  years  the  exports  of  sugar  have  increased  by  50,000  tons. 
We  have  shown,  too,  that  wool  and  linseed  have  become  articles 
of  export  from  India  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  following 
table  will  prove  that  in  other  important  articles  a  corresponding 
increase  has  taken  place  ; — 


IS3I.  1  IS35. 

1840. 

1844. 

1845. 

Cotton  wool,  lbs.,  25,805.153 1 41,429,011 

77,011,839 

88,639,776 

58,437,426 

1  Coffee,  lbs.,  7,457,390  ! 

16.885,698 

19,461,090 

22,211,751 

:  Castor  oil,  lbs.,  343,373  , 

Rum,  gallons,  2,828 1 

1,19«),173 

956,048 

1,734,845 

311,968 

339,702 

713,221 

We  cannot  account  for  the  short  exports  of  rum  in  1844  and 
1845,  compared  with  the  exports  of  the  three  preceding  years  ; 
which  were,  severally,  gallons  1,006,712,  670,779,  and  835,433  ; 
especially  as  the  sugar  exported  in  1845  exceeded  that  of  any 
preceding  year.  But  even  1844  and  1845  show  a  vast  increase 
■over  1831,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  first  year  of  ship¬ 
ment.  Of  course,  for  the  reasons  which  we  have  stated,  there 
has  been  an  enormous  falling  off,  since  the  early  years  of  the 
century,  in  the  exportation  of  cotton  piece  goods.  But  for  this, 
the  people  of  India  have  received  the  double  compensation,  of  a 
cheaper  article  of  universal  consumption,  and  of  a  greatly  enlarged 
market  for  their  raw  produce.  It  is  not,  indeed,  absolutely  true, 
as  was  stated  by  Mr  DTsraeli  in  the  debate  on  the  Sugar  Duties, 
that  the  people  of  India  had  no  clothes  to  their  backs  till  we  opened 
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our  markets  to  their  sugar;  and  that,  consequently,  we  must 
expect  them  to  relapse  into  pristine  nudity  as  soon  as  we 
expose  them  to  competition  with  the  planters  of  Cuba  and  Bra¬ 
zil.  That  people  was  dressed  in  silk  and  cotton,  when  our  ances¬ 
tors  had  no  better  covering  than  a  coat  of  paint.  But  it  is 
certain  that  the  condition  of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects  has  been 
greatly  improved,  by  the  more  equitable,  as  well  as  more  enligh¬ 
tened,  commercial  policy  which  we  have  adopted  towards  them 
of  late  years.  And  for  the  future,  they  need  no  partial  favour, 
but  simply  even-handed  justice. 

The  annexed  Table  will  show  the  rapid  manner  in  which  the 
whole  export  trade  of  British  India  has  increased  within  the  last 
twelve  years ; — 


Ye»ri. 

1834-35 

Value  of  exports 
to  United  Kingdom. 

£ 

3,056,973 

Value  of  exports 
to  all  places. 

£ 

8,254,931 

1835-36 

3,975,303 

11,352,838 

1836-37 

4,915,470 

13,544,605 

1837-38 

4,353,822 

11,593,794 

1838-39 

4,513,159 

12,166,530 

1839-40 

5,969,951 

11,384,390 

1840-41 

7,054,388 

14,075,416 

1841-42 

7,120,748 

14,415,264 

1842-43 

5,394,212* 

12,722,189* 

1843-44 

7,300,692* 

16,621,416* 

9,901,6801 

1844-45 

5,368,679t 

1845-46 

10,103,8201 

It  thus  appears  that  the  export  trade  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay 
in  1843-44  was  more  than  double  that  of  the  three  Presidencies 
in  1834-35 ;  and  that  the  produce  shipped  from  Calcutta  alone 
in  1845-46,  exceeded  in  value  by  L. 1,848,889  the  exports  from 
all  India  only  twelve  years  before. 

M.  de  Warren  states,  that  he  omits  from  his  calculations  opium 
and  indigo,  because  they  are  manufactured  by  European  capital 
in  the  hands  of  the  servants  of  the  Government,  or  of  European 
colonists.  ‘  Nous  nous  occupons  ici,’  he  says,  ‘  exclusivement 
‘  des  produits  et  des  productions  indigenes.’  But  this  is  a  mere 
fanciful  distinction.  There  is  not  a  shilling  of  European  capital 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  or  the  manufacture  of 
its  juice;  and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  morality  of  the 
traffic  which  supplies  this  poison  to  the  millions  of  China,  it  is 


*  Calcatta  and  Bombay  alone ;  no  return  from  Madras, 
f  Calcutta  alone ;  no  returns  from  Bombay  and  Madras. 
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impossible  to  deny  that  it  is  a  source  of  great  pecuniary  profit 
to  India.  In  the  growth  of  indigo  a  large  amount  of  native 
capital  is  directly  or  indirectly  employed ;  and,  as  respects  that 
which  belongs  to  Europeans,  it  is  manifestly  employed  to  the 
benefit  of  India,  just  as  much  as  the  capital  of  our  native  fellow- 
subjects,  engaged  in  the  same  or  any  other  process  of  combined 
agriculture  and  manufacture. 

As  respects  the  import  trade  of  British  India,  M.  de  Warren 
gives  us,  on  the  authority  of  Mr  Montgomery  Martin,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement : — 

*  Si  nous  comparons  maintenant  les  importations  de  toutes  espfeces 
et  de  tous  pays,  dans  I’lnde,  durant  deux  p4riodes  de  dix  aiinees  chacune, 
nous  trouvons — 

Rupe«!i. 

De  1816  a  1825,  .  .  Import,  91,  62,  20,  850 

De  1826  a  1835,  .  .  79,  80,  92,  892 

C’est-a-dire,  sur  les  importations  de 

dix  ann^es,  une  diminution  de  .  1 1,  81,  47,958.’ 

Taking  the  rupee  at  2s.,  this  statement  makes  the  imports 
of  India  exceed  nine  millions  sterling  per  annum  during  the 
former  decennial  period,  and  fall  a  little  short  of  eight  millions 
sterling  per  annum,  during  the  latter.  But  both,  especially  the 
former,  are  absurd  exaggerations,  certainly  more  than  double, 
perhaps  nearly  three  times  the  truth.  From  ‘  Tables  of  Revenue, 
Population,  &c.,'  prepared  for  Parliament,  (18*20  to  1833,)  it 
appears  that  the  aggregate  value  of  the  gross  imports  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  into  the  three  Presidencies  of  India,  from  Great 
Britain,  Foreign  Europe,  North  and  South  America,  and  the 
Eastern  Islands,  (thus  omitting  only  Arabia  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,)  during  the  five  years  from  1816-17  to  1820-21,  amounted 
to  no  more  than  L. 12, 936, 162,  or  L. 2, 587,23*2,  on  the  average 
per  annum.  From  the  same  countries,  together  with  Arabia 
and  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  value  of  the  imports  during  the  five 
years  from  18*21-2*2  to  1825-26  (the  last  of  M.  de  Warren's  first 
series)  was  L.  18,6.50,371,  or  L.3,730,074  per  annum.  We  can¬ 
not  conceive,  therefore,  where  he,  or  rather  his  authority,  Mr 
Marlin,  found  the  monstrous  sums  which  he  has  put  down. 
Even  if  the  bullion  imported  from  China,  and  the  military 
stores  sent  out  from  England,  were  added  to  the  merchandise 
as  above,  (in  which,  perhaps,  the  latter  is  already  included,) 
the  statement  would  still  be  excessive.  'I'he  truth  is,  that  allow¬ 
ing  for  occasional  gluts,  (as  immediately  after  the  opening  of  the 
trade  in  1815,)  and  consequent  reactions,  the  import  trade  of 
British  India  has  gone  on  steadily  increasing.  This,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statements  will  evince  : — 
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Aggregate  valae  of  gross  Imports  of  Merchandise  at  the 
three  Presidencies. 

1821-22.  1827-28.  18.36-37.  1841-42.* 

L. 3,775,663  L.4,182,915  L.5, 834,079  L.8,038,881 

Value  of  Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  India. 

1831.t  1836.  1840.  1843.  1844. 

L.3,377,412  L.4,285,829  L.6,023,192  L.6,404,519  L.7,695,666 

*  Si  nous  passons,’  proceeds  M.  de  Warren,  ‘  a  I’article  de  la  naviga¬ 
tion,  nous  trouvons,  en  comparant  deux  periodes  de  dix-sept  annees, 
pour  le  tonnage  de  toutes  lea  nations  entrant  au  port  de  Calcutta : 

Tormeaux. 

De  1802  a  1818,  .  .  2,632,653 

De  1819  a  1835,  .  .  2,440,471 

Diminution,  .  .  192,182 

‘  C’est-a-dire  que  sur  la  dernifere  periode  de  dix-sept  annees,  la  naviga¬ 
tion  a  diminue  d’environ  deux  cent  mille  tonneaux.  A  Madras,  de 
1830  a  1835,  la  diminution  a  ete  de  vingt-six  mille  huit  cent  trente 
tonneaux.  Ce  n’est  qu'd  Bombay  qu’il  y  a  eu  uiie  legfere  augmentation 
de  sept  mille  trois  cent  quarante  et  un  tonneau  dans  la  meme  periode 
de  cinq  ans.’ 

M.  de  Warren  has  got  his  figures,  in  this  instance,  from  some 
authority  which  misleads  him  as  much  as  Mr  Martin  has  done 
in  others ;  but  he  has  shown  some  dexterity  in  the  selection 
of  the  periods  of  comparison,  as  respects  Calcutta.  For  the 
first  term  includes  the  years  of  over-trading,  which  followed 
the  opening  of  the  ports  of  India  in  1815;  the  latter,  not  only 
the  period  of  reaction  after  that  excitement,  but  the  calamitous 
years  from  1830  to  1833,  during  which  occurred  the  failures  of 
all  the  great  Agency  houses  in  Calcutta,  and  of  many  of  their 
Correspondents  in  England.  And  he  has  stopped  short  at  1835, 
though  his  work  purports  to  be  an  account  of  the  state  of  British 
India  in  1843-44,  the  year  1836  showing  an  increase  of  tons 
4."),3u7  upon  the  preceding  year.  Still,  he  is  wrong  as  to  the 
fact  of  decrease,  and  far  wider  of  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  actual 
amount  of  tonnage.  We  have  now  before  us  a  statement,  com¬ 
piled  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  which  shows  that  the 
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amount  of  tonnage  which  entered  inward  at  the  port  of  Calcutta 
was  as  follows : — 

Agj'regate  from  Aggregate  from 

1802  to  1818.  1819  to  1835. 

Ton».  Tons. 

1,519,993  1,756,538 

If  M.  de  Warren’s  statement  be  intended  to  embrace  the 
entries  outward  as  well  as  inward,  it  is  at  least  a  million  of  tons 
under  the  truth,  in  regard  to  the  term  from  1819  to  1835. 
Leaving  him  to  reconcile  these  discrepancies,  we  are  able  to 
state,  that  the  tonnage  of  the  nine  years  from  1836  to  1844 
amounted  to  1,742,783  tons ;  being  only  13,755  tons  less  than 
the  tonnage  of  the  seventeen  preceding  years.  The  following 
returns  will  show  how  great  the  increase  has  been  at  Calcutta, 
during  the  present  century. 

1801.  1811.  1821.  1831.  1841. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

52,949.  87,124.  102,864.  89,284.  266,113. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  return  from  Madras,  which 
is  of  the  less  consequence,  as  the  commerce  of  that  port  is 
very  small  when  compared  with  Calcutta,  even  with  Bombay. 
As  regards  the  latter  port,  we  cannot  understand  with  what  pe¬ 
riod  M.  de  Warren  intends  to  contrast  the  five  years  (six?)  from 
1830  to  1835.  But  the  following  is  a  correct  return  of  four 
sexennial  periods. 

The  amount  of  tonnage  which  entered  inward  at  the  port  of 
Bombay.. 

1821  to  1826.  1827  to  1832.  1833  to  1838.»  1839  to  1844. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

287,945.  358,999.  444,401.  779,421. 

We  are  not,  however,  satisfied,  according  to  M.  de  Warren, 
with  ruining  both  the  manufactures  and  the  commerce  of  British 
India.  W’e  have  gone  a  step  further  in  the  process  of  exhaus¬ 
tion.  We  have  robbed  our  great  dependency  of  the  precious 
metals  necessary  for  her  circulation.  ‘  Non,  il  n’y  a  aucun  espoir 
‘  pour  I’avenir,  car  les  metaux  precieux,  derniere  ressource  d’un 
*  commerce  aux  abois  qui  pourraientau  moins  servir  d’intermedi- 
‘  aire  entre  les  magasins  des  conquerans  et  les  besoins  de  I’Asie 


*  Up  to  1829,  the  port  of  Surat  is  included,  so  that  the  real  is  greater 
than  the  apparent  increase. 
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*  Centrale ;  ces  metaux  precleux  ont  disparu,  et  disparaissent  en- 
‘  core  de  jour  en  jour.  L’Inde,  qui  autrefois  etait  comme  un 
‘  abime  oil  venait  s’engloutir  tout  Tor  de  1’ Europe  et  de  I’Asie, 

*  non  seulement  a  vu  tarir  les  sources  qui  le  lui  portaient,  mais 
‘  est  maintenant  obligee  d’en  fournir  continuellement  pour  satis- 
‘  faireaux  exigences  de  son  impitoyable  maitresse.  Montgomery 

*  Martin  calcule  que,  toutes  deductions  faites,  la  quantite  absolue 

*  des  metaux  precieux  exportes  en  Angleterre,  uniquement  pour 
‘  le  compte  du  gouvernement  de  la  Compagnie,  entre  les  annees 

*  1811  et  1834,  se  montait  a  7,976,819  livres  sterling,  (200  mil- 

*  lions  de  francs,)  ce  qui  n’etait  qu’une  faible  proportion  de  la 

*  quantite  exportee  comme  marchandise  pour  le  compte  des  indi- 
‘  vidus. 

‘  Mais,  dira-t'On,  tous  les  dollars  que  Ton  tire  aujourd’hui  de 
‘  la  Chine  en  echange  de  I’opium  doivent  combler  le  deficit  dans 

*  le  numeraire  en  circulation  dans  I’lnde.  II  n’en  est  rien,  car  la 
‘  Compagnie  enleve  ces  espcccs  des  Canton  et  Macao  en  echange 
‘  de  traites  sur  le  tresor,  qu’elle  acquitte  avec  de  nouvelles  car- 

*  goisons  d’opium,  et  les  dollars  sont  embarques  directement  pour 

*  I’hotel  des  monnaies  a  Londres.  La  situation  de  I'lnde,  dit 
‘  Montgomery  Martin,  peut  etre  comparee  a  celle  d’un  individu 

*  qui  serait  prive  de  nourriture,  et  auquel  on  retirerait  journelle- 
‘  ment  du  sang  par  des  saignees.  Que  doit-il  attendre  ?  L’atro- 
‘  phie,  les  convulsions,  la  mort.’ — (Tome  iii.  p.  257-9.)  This  is 
the  most  egregious  of  all  the  blunders  into  which  M.  de  Warren 
has  fallen ;  and  here  again  the  pitfall  has  been  dug  for  him,  as 
the  above  extract  shows,  by  the  precious  statistics  of  Mr  Mont¬ 
gomery  Martin. 

M.  de  Warren,  it  will  be  observed,  states,  that  between  the 
years  1811  and  1834,  the  quantity  of  bullion  exported  from  In¬ 
dia  to  England,  on  account  of  the  Company  alone,  amounted  to 
L. 7, 976,8 19,  and  that  this  sum  beats  but  a  small  proportion  to 
the  amount  remitted  on  account  of  individuals.  We  understand 
him  to  mean  by  *  la  q  lantite  absolue,’  the  net  exports,  after 
deducting  imports.  But  there  is  no  need  to  tie  him  down  closely 
to  his  expressions.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  utterly  at  variance 
with  his  allegation.  We  have  before  us  a  Parliamentary  Paper, 
dated  27th  May  1842,  which  gives  in  detail  the  import  and  ex¬ 
port  of  the  precious  metals  into  and  from  British  India,  between 
the  years  1814-15  and  1839-40.  The  aggregate  results,  at  the 
three  Presidencies  during  that  period  are  as  follows ; — 

Impouts.  Exports. 

Rupees,  Kuiiees. 

69,2 1 , 1 4,489=  L.69,2 1 1 ,448.  1 2,60,78,552=1..  12,607,855. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  M.  de  Warren  is  quite  correct  in 
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his  statement  of  the  amount  of  export  He  has  merely  omitted 
to  enter  some  70  millions  sterling  on  the  other  side  of  the  ac¬ 
count,  and  to  strike  a  balance.  We  will  not  charge  him  with 
wilful  misrepresentation.  But  bis  ignorance,  or  that  of  the 
Compiler,  whose  guidance  he  appears  implicitly  to  follow,  is  the 
less  excusable,  because  Mr  McCulloch,  a  more  cautious  and  able 
instructor,  has  transcribed  the  Paper,  which  we  have  cited,  in 
his  valuable  Dictionary  of  Commerce. 

We  are  able,  from  other  sources,*  to  bring  the  return  down  to 
a  very  recent  date. 


Imports. 

Rupees. 

1840-41,  1,04,52,642  =  L.l, 945,264 

1S41-42,  2,24.68,493=  L.2, 246.849 

1842- 43,  3,45,69,537  =  L.3,4564>53 

(Only  Calcutta  and  Boini>av.) 

1 843- 44,  4,76,92,035  =  L.4, 769,203 

(Onlv  Calcutta  and  Bouibav.) 

1844- 45,  1,58,65,013  =  L.1,586,501 

Calcutta  alune.) 


ExpoBTa. 

Ku|K'PS. 

47,05,231=I..470.523 

53,11,421=L.531,142 

14,88,830=L.148,883 

67,46, 147=L.674,614 

20,15,434=L.201,543 


14,00,47,720=L.14,004,770 


2,02,67,063=L.2,026,705 


M.  de  Warren  is  as  incorrect  in  his  details  as  in  his  main 
fact.  Very  little,  if  any,  of  the  silver  bullion  with  which  the 
Chinese  pay  for  the  opium  of  India,  is  remitted  from  Canton  to 
London.  It  invariably  goes  to  Calcutta  and  Bombay  ;  the  re¬ 
mittances  from  China  to  England  being  made  in  bills,  covered 
by  tea  and  silk.  The  truth  is,  and  M.  de  Warren  ought  to  have 
known  it,  that  the  absorption  of  the  precious  metals  by  India  is 
one  of  the  most  puzzling  of  statistical  problems.  It  has  been  so  as 
far  back  as  European  knowledge  of  the  East  extends.  The  oldest 
travellers  notice  it.  Nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  Bernier,  in 
his  Letter  to  Colbert,  remarked,  ‘  how  that  gold  and  silver,  cir- 
‘  culating  as  it  were  upon  the  earth,  comes  at  last  to  be  swallowed 

*  up  by  this  Indostan.  But  all  this,’  he  proceeds,  (that  is,  the 
many  demands  of  India  for  the  commodities  of  other  countries,) 

*  makes  not  the  gold  and  silver  to  go  out  of  that  empire, 

*  because  the  merchants  at  their  return  freight  their  ships  with 

*  the  commodities  of  the  country,  finding  a  better  account  by 

*  so  doing,  than  if  they  should  bring  back  money;  so  that  that 

*  hinders  not,  but  that  Indostan  proves,  as  we  have  said,  a  kind 

*  of  abyss  for  a  great  part  of  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  world, 

*  which  finds  many  ways  to  enter  there,  and  almost  none  to  issue 


*  Return  made  to  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  E.  I.  C., 
dated  2d  July  1845,  and  Bengal  aud  Bombay  Annual  Commercial 
Statements. 
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*  thence.’*  The  marvel  is,  what  becomes  of  such  masses  of 
bullion.  Private  individuals,  Europeans  returning  home,  and 
Mahomedan  pil^rrims  journeying  to  Mecca,  doubtless  take  with 
them  some  gold  and  silver,  which  escape  entry  at  the  custom¬ 
houses.  But  the  aggregate  amount  of  this  must  be  very  small. 
There  is  no  outlet  by  land,  except  through  the  defiles  of 
Atfghanistan  to  the  west,  and  the  almost  trackless  forests  of 
Assam  and  Arracan  on  the  east.  But  the  commercial  intercourse 
with  these  countries  has  never  been  other  than  trifling.  There 
remain  only  hoarding,  and  the  undoubtedly  great  application  of 
the  precious  metals  to  personal  ornaments,  to  account  for  the 
disappearance  of  the  vast  sums  which  can  be  proved  to  have, 
both  of  late  years,  and  for  many  previous  centuries,  been  poured 
into  India. 

We  have  deemed  it  our  duty  to  follow  M.  de  Warren  so  closely 
through  the  most  important — because  the  most  elaborate  and 
precise — of  his  charges  against  the  British  Government  of  India, 
that  we  have  not  left  ourselves  room  for  more  than  a  passing 
notice  of  the  more  sweeping  allegations  which  he  has  hazarded 
in  disparagement  of  almost  every  branch  of  our  administration. 
Of  course,  the  charge  so  often,  and  so  groundlessly  advanced  in 
this  country,  that  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  was  dictated  by 
views  of  territorial  aggrandisement,  is  reiterated  ;  with  the  aggra¬ 
vation  that  the  government — ‘  savait  que  dans  les  person nes  de 

*  Shah  Soujah  et  de  ses  fils,  il  importait  dansce  malheureux  pays 
‘  tous  le  vices  a  la  fois  ;  qu’il  pla^ait  sur  un  trune  qui  s’etait  puri- 

*  fic  sous  Dost-Mahomed,  toutes  les  iniquites  de  Sodome  et  de 
‘  Gomorrhe,  un  monstre  que  les  peuples  dans  leur  ddgout  avaient 

*  chasse  trois  fois,  et  que  trente  ans  d’exil  sur  la  terre  etrangere 
‘  n’avait  pas  su  corriger.’  We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  Shah 
Soujah  was  a  better  man,  and  his  sons,  at  any  rate,  not  worse 
than  the  generality  of  their  countrymen  ;  whose  abominable  prac¬ 
tices  place  them  below  all  danger  of  being  corrupted  by  any 
association.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  Mohun 
Lai’s  account,  Dost-Mahomed,  whom  M.  de  W’arren  greatly 
extols,  is  what  would  be  called  in  any  other  land,  a  monster  of 
iniquity.  But  as  respects  the  more  plausible  charge  of  ambition, 
what  could  any  man  in  his  senses  expect  to  find  to  gratify  that 
passion,  in  barren  and  poverty-stricken  Afghanistan  ?  The  Bri¬ 
tish  Government  already  possessed  the  fairest  and  richest  provinces 
of  Hindostan.  Other  kingdoms,  only  less  flourishing  because 


•  We  have  quoted  the  translation  of  Bernier  in  Pinkerton's  Collection 
of  Voyages  and  Travels,  vol.  viii.  p.  1 34. 
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worse  governed,  were  within  its  grasp,  and  completely  at  its 
mercy.  To  say  nothing  of  the  Punjab,  it  would  not  have  cost 
Lord  Auckland  a  month’s  time,  and  scarcely  more  than  a  month’s 
income,  to  appropriate  Oude  and  Berar,  the  dominions  of  Scindia, 
and  those  of  the  Nizam,  with  their  many  millions  sterling  of 
aggregate  revenue.  The  letters  of  our  residents  at  the  court  of 
Persia,  Mr  Ellis  and  Sir  John  M‘Neil,  who  could  have  no  imagin¬ 
able  interest  in  fomenting  hostilities,  prove  beyond  doubt,  that  the 
real  object  of  the  expedition  was  purely  defensive.  For  such  a 
movement,  there  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  sufficient  occasion. 
That  is  a  fair  question  for  discussion,  upon  which  we  have  ali  eady 
expressed  an  opinion.  But  it  is  sheer  malignity  or  folly,  to  attempt 
to  torture  what  at  the  worst  w’as  only  a  groundless  apprehension 
of  danger,  into  a  lust  of  dominion,  which,  regarding  the  character 
of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  and  its  distant  separation  from 
our  ow'n  territory,  would  have  been  at  least  as  absurd  as  unprin¬ 
cipled. 

We  have  not  a  word  to  say  in  defence  of  the  seizure  of  Scinde. 
There  never,  indeed,  was  a  quarrel  more  groundlessly  ‘  picked’ 
than  that  with  the  unliappy  Ameers.  They  had  not  the  smallest 
notion  of  confronting  the  British  power.  They  knew  well 
that  such  an  attempt  would  be  a  mad  rushing  upon  ruin.  Had 
they  contemplated  hostility,  they  must  have  seen  that  the 
blow  could  have  been  struck  with  any  hope  of  success,  only 
when  our  resources  were  crippled  for  a  moment  by  the  disasters 
of  Cabul.  They  resisted  that  temptation,  if  it  can  properly  be 
called  so,  in  relation  to  men  who  seem  to  have  desired  nothing 
but  to  be  left  alone  to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  hunting- 
grounds  and  their  harems.  It  is  alleged,  that  after  the  crisis 
was  over,  they  engaged  in  treasonable  correspondence  with  their 
neighbours.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  intercepted 
letters  were  genuine.  Admitting  that  they  were  so,  no  man 
with  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  native  character,  and  who 
was  not  seeking  occasion  for  quarrel  and  spoliation,  would  have 
regarded  them  as  ground  for  more  than  remonstrance  and  warn¬ 
ing.  An  Asiatic  can  hardly  resist  this  sort  of  paper  intrigue. 
He  engages  in  it,  very  often  without  the  smallest  intention  of 
proceeding  to  action.  If  the  British  government  had  been  prone 
to  mark  what  has  been  done  amiss  in  this  respect,  they  would 
have  dethroned  and  despoiled,  long  ago,  every  prince  between 
the  Himalayas  and  the  ocean. 

We  have  reaped  the  fitting  reward  of  our  injustice.  The 
country  so  wrongfully  gained  is,  and  will  remain,  a  millstone 
round  our  necks.  It  costs  British  India  at  least  a  million  ster¬ 
ling  per  annum  to  maintain  this  outpost,  of  which  we  stand  in  no 
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kind  of  need.  The  climate  is  terribly  destructive  to  our  soldiers. 
The  latest  accounts  are  worse  in  this  respect  than  any  that  pre¬ 
ceded  them.  The  population  is  so  scanty,  that  even  under  the 
best  government,  and  most  favourable  circumstances,  many 
years  must  pass  before  the  country  can  be  adequately  replenished. 
Its  long  and  open  frontiers  on  the  north  and  west  are  peopled 
by  fierce,  predatory,  and  hostile  tribes.  It  has  not  a  single  re¬ 
commendation  but  those  of  fertile  soil  and  water-carriage,  which 
we  possess  in  superabundance,  for  centuries  to  come,  in  our 
older  territories. 

VVe  pass  by  M.  de  Warren’s  charge,  that  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  used  its  influence  to  prevent  the  efficient  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Punjab,  after  the  death  of  Runjeet  Singh,  in 
order  that  it  might  profit  by  the  weakness  of  his  half-witted  or 
profligate  successors,  and  obtain  some  booty  on  the  dismember¬ 
ment  of  his  Empire.  What  might  have  happened  if  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  had  remained  in  India,  we  will  not  venture  to  say- 
Lord  Auckland  certainly  had  no  wish  to  seize  upon  the 
Punjab  :  and  the  signal  proofs  of  good  faith,  and  forbear¬ 
ance  before  action,  and  of  moderation  after  victory,  which  Lord 
Hardinge  has  recently  given  to  the  world,  entitle  us  to  regard 
such  allegations  of  ambition  and  perfidy  as  abundantly  refuted 
by  facts. 

We  entirely  concur  in  almost  all  that  M.  de  Warren  has  said 
respecting  the  evil  consequences  of  the  system  which  obtains  at 
Lucknow,  Hyderabad,  and  elsewhere,  of  supporting  a  worn-out 
native  government  by  British  troops,  subsidised  for  that  end. 
That  system  combines  and  aggravates  all  the  faults  of  botb 
British  and  native  rule.  The  giant  force  of  civilisation  and. 
discipline  is  employed  to  compel  submission  to  the  most  abo¬ 
minable  misgovernment.  We  are  bound  by  treaty  to  fur¬ 
nish  soldiers :  we  are  under  equally  stringent  obligations  to 
permit  the  civil  government  to  take  its  own  absurd  and  barba¬ 
rous  course.  8o  long  as  we  maintain  good  faith  towards  the 
prince,  we  must  witness  in  silence,  or  combat  with  unsupported 
remonstrance,  the  cruel  oppression  of  the  people.  And  without 
a  breach  of  our  engagements  to  the  ancestors  of  the  puppets — 
impotent  for  aught  but  evil — whom  we  alone  maintain  upon 
their  thrones,  there  is  no  hope  of  escape  from  this  miserable 
dilemma.  The  best  interests  of  millions  have  been  sacrificed  for 
years  on  the  altar  of  good  faith  to  rulers  utterly  devoid  of  all 
sympathy  with  their  subjects.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound, 
absolute  anarchy  is  really  in  these  cases  a  thing  to  be  earnestly 
desired.  It  would  compel  us  to  cut  the  knot,  which  we  can 
never  untie.  The  unhappy  people  see  in  this  their  only  chance 
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of  deliverance.  Even  M.  de  Warren,  certainly  no  flatterer  of 
the  British  government,  says,  ‘  Ces  trois  populations’  (of  Nag- 
pore,  Hyderabad,  and  Oude)  ‘  attendent  avec  impatience  et 
‘  b4niront  le  jour  qui  les  reunira  ouvertement  au  domaine  de 
‘  I’Angleterre.’ 

We  have  serious  misgivings  that  the  recent  treaty  of  Lahore 
may  place  us  in  some  such  false  position.  Indeed,  the  British 
government  has  already  consented  to  act  the  very  part  which 
has  done  so  much  mischief  elsewhere.  We  have  under¬ 
taken  to  protect  the  sovereign  for  a  time  against  his  natu¬ 
ral  protectors.  At  the  close  of  that  period,  the  infant  prince 
will  probably  be  no  better  able  to  stand  alone  than  he  was  at 
first.  If  we  leave  him,  we  leave  him  to  certain  destruction. 
Having  assumed  the  office  of  guardians,  we  shall  not  easily 
shake  it  off.  And  if  we  remain,  and  leave  the  whole  civil 
government  in  the  hands  of  the  young  Rajah,  or  rather  of  his 
mother  and  her  paramours,  we,  in  fact,  undertake  to  give 
stability  to  all  their  profligacy  and  oppression.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  attempt  to  direct  and  control  the  administration, 
as  we  did,  for  a  time,  both  at  Hyderabad  and  Nagpore,  we  shall 
be  intrigued  against  and  thwarted  at  every  step  by  the  nominal 
sovereign,  and  by  all  whom  we  should  deprive  of  the  profit  of 
misrule ;  and  shall  be  able,  at  the  best,  only  to  govern  much 
worse  than  we  do  in  our  own  provinces. 

We  must  say  a  few  words  upon  the  much  misrepresented  land 
revenue,  and  the  condition  of  the  several  classes  connected  with 
the  soil.  We  have  fully  explained,  on  former  occasions,  that 
Rent  was  never  private  property  in  India; — that  it  was,  in  fact, 
the  fund  set  apart,  from  time  immemorial,  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  State.  To  represent  the  British  Government  as  extor¬ 
tioners,  or  as  taxing  the  products  of  the  soil,  because  it  does  not 
give  aw’ay  to  Zemindars  or  Ryots  what  never  belonged  to  them 
or  to  their  forefathers,  taxing  other  parties  to  make  good  the 
deficiency,  is  absurd  in  the  extreme.  In  M.  de  Warren’s  case 
this  absurdity  is  aggravated  by  his  inconsistency.  He  says  in 
one  place,  (tome  iii.  page  221,)  ‘  les  produits  du  sol  sont  telle- 
‘  ment  taxes,  que  I’agiiculteur  Euro|)een  qui  entreprendait  la 
‘  culture  d’uue  ferme,  mourrait  de  faim  a  cote  de  son  champ 
and  in  the  next  page,  (2*22,)  that  ‘  II  est  rare,  qu’apr^s  douze 
‘  ou  quinze  ans  de  travail,  des  indegotiens  du  nord,’  (where  the 
revenue  is  not  fixed  '.n  perpetuity,  and  the  rent  paid  to  the  state  is 
much  heavier  than  elsewhere,)  ‘  ne  se  retirent  pas  avec  une 
‘  fortune  moderee.’  He  is  equally  wrong  in  representing  the  na¬ 
tive  Zemindars  as  impoverished,  and  the  Ryots  as  reduced  to  the 
verge  of  nakedness  and  starvation,  by  the  system  of  land  revenue. 
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We  could  prove,  if  necessary,  and  if  space  permitted,  by  the  price 
for  which  Zeiniadaries  (certainly  not  the  most  profitable  ones)  are 
sold  by  public  auction  for  the  recovery  of  arrears  of  revenue,  that 
the  difference  between  the  actual  rental  and  the  demand  of  the 
State,  is  in  general  considerable.  In  many  cases  it  is  very  large, 
and  in  a  few  (as  in  that  already  mentioned  of  the  Rajah  of 
Burdwan)  enormous.  That  Zemindar  has,  we  believe,  a  larger 
net  income  than  any  English  landholder.  The  returns  of  the 
Court  of  Wards,  which  manages  the  estates  of  minor,  female,  or 
lunatic  Zemindars,  afford  other  means  of  ascertaining  the  average 
incomes  enjoyed  by  landholders.  From  a  Report  of  the  Court, 
now  before  us,  it  appears  that  in  ten  estates  under  its  manage¬ 
ment,  the  aggregate  difference  between  the  rental  received  from 
under-tenants,  and  the  revenue  payable  to  the  government, 
amounted  to  L. 33,607, — affording  an  average  income  of  L.33G0 
per  annum  to  the  ten  Zemindars.  If  the  Zemindars  in  general 
bad  the  knowledge  and  energy  necessary  for  the  improvement  of 
their  property,  this  surplusage  might  be  vastly  increased.  That 
this  surplusage  exists  in  all  cases  is,  in  itself,  a  sufficient  proof, 
that  whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  depressed  condition  of  the 
Ryots,  or  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil,  it  is  not  the  excessive  de¬ 
mands  of  the  State,  as  is  represented  by  M.  de  Warren.  In  fact, 
the  Ryots  are  not,  in  any  respect,  in  a  better  condition  on  those 
estates  which  pay  no  public  revenue. 

W’e  think  that  M.  de  Warren  has  justly  exposed  (Tome  iii. 

E.  263,  et  seg.)  the  absurdity  of  the  British  Government  in  esta- 
lishing  one  college  ‘  dont  le  but  avoue  est  de  faire  de  Savans 
‘  et  pieux  Musulmans;’  and  another,  ‘dont  le  but  estabsolument 
‘  semblable  a  celuidu  college  Maliometan,  c’est-a-dire  de  former 
‘  pour  les  Cours  de  justice  de  la  Compagnie,  des  conseillers 
‘  Hindous  savans  dans  les  lois  et  la  religion  de  Brahma.’  But 
then  be  has  no  right  to  censure  that  government,  as  he  does 
elsewhere,  for  showing  a  want  of  consideration  for  the  feelings 
and  prejudices  of  the  people  ;  and,  especially,  ('Fome  iii.  p.  291,) 
for  having  dune  nothing  to  soothe  the  irritation  of  its  Maho- 
medan  subjects.  In  respect  to  Education,  at  least,  the  true 
interests  of  the  rising  generation  have  been  deliberately  sacri¬ 
ficed  (for  protests  have  not  been  wanting)  to  a  truckling  spirit 
of  conciliation.  To  please  those  whom  we  found  the  slaves  of 
error,  the  State  has  undertaken  to  provide  the  means  of  teaching 
false  religion,  false  morals,  and  false  science,  to  their  children. 
At  the  same  time,  the  government  is  paying  for  the  inculcation 
of  truth — short  of  religious  truth — in  other  institutions.  Now, 
we  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  government  of 
British  India  to  undertake  the  conversion  of  its  subjects.  We 
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believe  that  more  of  evil  than  of  good  would  result  from  such 
an  attempt.  It  is  a  work  that  should  be  left  to  private  zeal  and 
benevolence.  But  if  the  government  cannot,  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  it  is  placed,  directly  advance  the  cause  of 
truth,  it  is  solemnly  bound  not  to  afford  the  slightest  aid  towards 
the  propagation  of  error.  And  it  is  the  grossest  cajolery  to 
affect  this  respect  for  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  learning — religi¬ 
ous  and  secular — whilst  we  are  training  up  youths  in  other  Semi¬ 
naries,  for  the  express  purpose  of  stimulating  and  qualifying 
them  to  pull  all  such  false  systems  down  upon  the  heads  of 
their  fathers.  It  is  dishonest  in  the  extreme  now  to  look  one 
way  and  now  another.  It  damages  the  character  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  constant  effort  to  keep  up  the  imposition  tends 
to  retard  that  emancipation  of  the  educated  classes  from  the 
trammels  of  caste  and  superstition,  which  must  prepare  the  way 
for  the  general  triumph  of  truth. 

As  in  the  case  of  commercial  grievances,  M.  de  Warren  is  too 
late  in  denouncing  the  open  homage  to  idolatry,  at  one  time — 
we  are  ashamed  to  admit — paid  by  the  British  Government  of 
India.  The  guns  of  our  forts  no  longer  thunder,  as  he  alleges, 
in  honour  of  ‘  les  fetes  de  la  Dourgale  et  de  la  Kali,  deesses  de 

*  la  lubricity,  de  la  prostitution,  et  de  I’assassinat.’  Nor  docs 
the  government  still  condescend,  ‘  commc  les  Brahmes,  exploiter 

*  la  credulite  des  pauvres  Hindoos,  et  vivre  aux  depens  de  la 

*  pagode  de  Jagarnath.’  From  the  worst  of  these  abominations 
it  has  already  shaken  itself  free ;  and  every  step  that  has  been 
taken,  of  late  years,  has  been  in  the  right  direction.  We  trust 
that  erelong  we  shall  be  able  to  say,  that  whilst  we  accord  the 
most  complete  toleration  to  the  religions  of  our  subjects,  we  take 
not  the  smallest  part,  direct  or  indirect,  in  their  encouragement 
or  support. 

We  must  stop  here.  The  field  over  which  M.  de  Warren  has 
expatiated  is  so  extensive,  that  we  have  been  compelled  to 
confine  ourselves  to  those  of  his  general  charges  which  appeared 
to  us  most  plausible  and  most  important.  As  regards  both  what 
we  have  done,  and  what  we  have  omitted,  our  Continental  readers 
will  do  us  the  justice  to  bear  in  mind,  that  an  allegation  may  be 
made  in  a  single  sentence,  the  full  refutation  of  which  by  facts 
and  figures  would  demand  pages.  On  the  other  hand,  we  feel  that 
some  apology  is  due  to  our  English  readers,  for  having  travelled 
over  much  ground  that  must  be  trite  to  the  well-informed  upon 
Indian  affairs  ;  and  for  having  filled  our  pages  with  answers 
to  accusations,  which  even  those  but  ordinarily  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  administration  of  our  Empire  in  the  East, 
must  know  to  be  utterly  unfounded.  But  our  chief  aim  has 
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been  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  those  by  whose  patronage  the 
work  of  M.  de  Warren  has  come  to  a  second  edition.  And  in  our 
endeavour  to  vindicate  the  truth  for  their  better  information,  we 
trust  that  we  have  been  able  to  avoid,  on  the  one  side,  that 
morbid  sensibility  which  resents  as  national  insults,  mistakes  or 
misrepresentations  of  our  public  character  and  conduct;  and,  on 
the  other,  that  indifference  to  the  opinion  of  our  intelligent 
neighbours,  which,  in  our  judgment,  little  becomes  those  to  whom 
God  has  committed  a  weighty  and  solemn  trust,  for  the  due 
fulfilment  of  which  they  are  responsible  both  to  Him,  and  to 
the  great  commonwealth  of  mankind. 


Art.  VII. — \.  Report  of  the  Officers  of  the  Railway  Department 
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Paris :  1843. 

3.  Dingier s  Poly technischer  Journal.  Stutgard  :  1844-5. 

4.  Railway  Legislation,  with  Suggestions  for  its  Improvement. 
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5.  The  American  Railway  Journal.  New  York. 
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7.  Die  Eisenbahnen  Deutschlands  Statistisch  dargestelles.  Ba¬ 
ron  Von  Reden. 

8.  Eisenbahnbuch.  Von  Reden. 

9.  Grosse  Eisenbahnkarte  von  Deutschland.  Von  Reden. 

10.  Railways,  their  Rise,  Progress,  and  Construction;  with  Re¬ 
marks  on  Railway  Accidents.  By  Robert  Ritchie,  Civil 
Engineer.  8vo.  London :  1846. 

hen  we  consider  the  great  material  resources  of  this  coun- 
try,  her  progress  in  commerce,  and  the  antiquity  of  her 
naval  supremacy^,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  surpiised  at  the  late  date 
of  her  advancement  in  the  important  art  of  Internal  Transport. 
Vet  from  the  conditions  of  her  topography  there  must  always 
have  existed  the  strongest  incentive  to  improve  the  means  of 
inland  communication.  All  her  great  seats  of  manufacture  are 
situate  near  her  geographical  centre.  There,  her  soil  teems  with 
mineral  wealth.  There,  inexhaustible  sources  of  iron  and  coal 
abound.  Yet,  until  within  little  more  than  fifty  years  from  the 
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present  time,  England  was  among  the  most  backward  countries 
in  Europe,  in  this  branch  of  the  industrial  arts. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  goods  continued  to  be 
conveyed  in  Scotland  on  pack-horses.  The  time  required  by 
common  carriers  to  complete  even  short  journeys  in  populous  dis¬ 
tricts  would  seem,  to  our  present  modes  of  thinking,  absolutely 
incredible.  Sir  Henry  Parnell  relates,  that  the  ordinary  Carrier 
between  Edinburgh  and  Selkirk,  a  distance  of  thirty-eight  miles, 
required  a  fortnight  for  his  journey,  going  and  returning !  In 
1750,  the  Stage-Coach  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  took  a 
day  and  a  half  to  complete  the  journey.  In  the  year  1763, 
there  was  but  one  Stage-Coach  between  London  and  Edinburgh, 
which  started  once  a  month  from  each  place,  and  took  a  fort¬ 
night  to  complete  the  trip  !  The  tract  of  ground  crossed  by  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway,  on  which  thousands  of  tra¬ 
vellers  are  now  daily  transported  at  a  speed  varying  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  miles  an  hour,  just  seventy-five  years  ago,  was 
travelled  by  Arthur  Young,  who  has  left  us  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it : — ‘  I  know  not  in  the  whole  range  of  language  terms 

*  sufficiently  expressive  to  describe  this  infernal  road.  Let  me 
‘  most  seriously  caution  all  travellers  who  may  accidentally  pro- 
‘  pose  to  travel  this  terrible  country,  to  avoid  it  as  they  would 

*  the  devil ;  for  a  thousand  to  one  they  break  their  necks  or 
‘  their  limbs  by  overthrows  or  breakings- down.  They  will 
‘  here  meet  with  ruts,  which  I  actually  measured,  four  feet  deep, 

‘  and  floatin|^  with  mud  only  from  a  wet  summer.  What,  there- 
‘  fore,  must  it  be  after  a  winter  ?  The  only  mending  it  receives 

*  is  tumbling  in  some  loose  stones,  which  serve  no  other  purpose 
‘  than  jolting  a  carriage  in  the  most  intolerable  manner.  These 
‘  are  not  merely  opinions,  but  facts ;  for  1  actually  passed  three 
‘  carts  broken  down  in  these  eighteen  miles  of  execrable  memory.’ 

'  To  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  internal  transport  of  goods 
by  waggon,  was  not  only  intolerably  slow,  but  so  expensive  as 
to  exclude  every  object  except  manufactured  articles  ;  and  such 
as,  being  of  light  weight,  would  allow  of  a  high  rate  of  transport. 
Thus  the  charge  for  waggon-carriage  from  London  to  Leeds 
was  at  the  rate  of  L.13  per  ton.  The  rate  of  charge  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  was  40s.  a  ton.  Heavy  articles,  such 
as  coals  and  other  minerals,  could  only  be  available  for  commerce 
where  their  position  favoured  transport  by  sea;  and  consequently 
many  of  the  richest  districts  of  the  country  remained  unproduc¬ 
tive,  awaiting  the  tardy  advancement  of  the  act  of  transport. 
The  Bridgewater  canal  was  not  commenced  till  about  the  year 
1767.  The  success  which  attended  this  enterprise  excited  the 
attention  of  other  great  proprietors  ;  the  Canal  Companies  were 
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formed,  and  the  extensive  system  of  inland  navigation,  which 
has  so  long  served  the  purposes  of  English  commerce,  soon  over¬ 
spread  the  country. 

Protected  from  all  competition  by  the  imperfect  nature  of  the 
public  roads,  and  the  injurious  operation  oi  the  turnpike  tolls, 
these  Companies  soon  monopolised  the  entire  inland  traffic 
of  England,  and  began  to  realise  immense  profits.  It  was  in 
vain  that  rival  lines  were  in  some  instances  constructed.  The 
instinct  of  common  interest  soon  produced  a  combination  of  the 
Companies,  extinguished  competition,  and  left  the  public  victims 
to  monopoly  and  exorbitant  prices. 

The  commerce  of  the  country  supported  this  system  of  ex¬ 
tortion  long  and  patiently.  It  was  not  forgotten  by  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers,  that,  before  the  construction  of  the 
canal,  they  had  no  practicable  means  whatever  for  internal  traf¬ 
fic  ;  and  the  companies  were  allowed  to  continue  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  revenues.  At  length  security  engendered  negli¬ 
gence.  The  service  of  transport  was  not  only  extravagantly 
charged  for,  but  ill  performed.  Petitions  were  presented  to  Par¬ 
liament  in  1825,  in  which  it  was  stated,  and  evidence  offered,  that 
the  cotton  which  was  transported  three  thousand  miles  across 
the  Atlantic,  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  in  twenty  days,  took 
six  weeks  to  be  carried  from  Liverpool  to  the  mills  of  the  spinners 
at  Manchester — a  distance  of  only  thirty  miles.  This  was  more 
than  even  the  phlegmatic  temperament  of  Englishmen  could 
endure,  and  it  was  resolved  to  construct  a  Railway  to  perform  the 
service. 

Roused  from  their  apathy,  the  wealthy  and  powerful  canal 
companies  at  once  resolved  to  propitiate  the  merchants  by  a 
reduction  of  their  tariff.  It  was,  however,  too  late.  The  deci¬ 
sion  was  taken :  the  new  project  had  been  well  considered,  and 
its  advantages  were  rendered  too  plain.  Conciliation  failing,  and 
compromise  rejected,  the  inland  navigation  interest  rallied  their 
partisans  in  Parliament  to  oppose  the  act  authorising  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Railway,  and  for  two  years  they  succeeded  in 
their  purpose.  The  commerce  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
however,  felt  its  interest  too  deeply  involved  to  submit  to  be 
repulsed,  and  at  length,  in  the  year  1828,  the  act  to  incorporate 
the  Railway  Company  received  the  royal  assent. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  singular  advancement  in  the  art  of 
transport  over  land,  which  has  formed  so  remarkable  an  event  in 
the  present  age,  and  which  has  spread  its  influence,  more  or  less, 
over  all  that  portion  of  the  terrestrial  globe  to  which  civilisation 
has  extended.  The  unprecedented  degree  in  which  capital  has 
been  attracted  to  this  improvement  within  the  last  two  years — 
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the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  it  has  engrossed  the  attention 
of  every  enlightened  people,  and  more  especially  that  of  our  own 
country — the  great  interests  which  are  consequently  involved  in 
it,  and,  above  all,  the  imperfect  means  of  information  which  have 
been  afforded  to  the  public  respecting  it,  combine  to  render  it  a 
fit  subject  for  an  extended  notice.  We  propose,  therefore,  in 
the  present  Article,  to  take  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  progress  of 
the  art  of  Railway  Transport,  from  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  line  to  the  present  time — to  lay  before  our  readers 
the  actual  state  and  immediate  prospects  of  Railway  Transit,  in 
the  various  countries  where  it  has  been  commenced — to  examine 
its  effects  on  social  and  commercial  intercourse,  and  to  consider 
the  often  and  anxiously  discussed  questions  of  its  safety — of  the 
uniformity  of  gauge — and  of  the  relations  between  Railways  and 
the  State. 

As  originally  designed,  the  sole  object  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway  was  the  transport  of  merchandise  between 
these  important  towns.  Manchester,  a  great  manufacturing 
district,  received  its  raw  material  from  distant  quarters  of 
the  globe  by  the  port  of  Liverpool ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
shipped  at  the  same  port  the  manufactured  produce  of  its  mills 
and  factories  to  its  customers  in  every  part  of  the  world.  The 
reciprocal  transmission  of  these  articles  was  the  main  object  to 
which  the  new  company  looked,  as  the  means  of  affording  an 
adequate  return  for  the  capital  they  were  about  to  expend. 

As  the  enterprise  advanced  towards  completion,  the  method 
of  conducting  the  traffic  upon  it  came  to  be  considered.  The 
project  was  originally  regarded  as  an  ordinary  road,  and  the 
owners  were  authorised  to  demand  toll  from  all  who  might  de¬ 
sire  to  transport  goods  upon  it.  This  method  of  proceeding 
would  have  been  admissible,  if  the  line  were  to  be  worked  by 
horse  power  like  a  common  road ;  and  such,  at  one  time,  was 
the  view  of  the  matter  taken  by  many  who  were  interested  in 
it.  The  Engineer,  however,  Mr  George  Stephenson,  who  had 
been  employed  to  make  the  line,  recommended  the  use  of  steam 
as  an  agent  superior  in  economy  and  efficiency  to  animal  power. 
There  were  two  methods  in  which  the  agency  of  steam  might 
be  used.  A  rope  might  be  carried  on  rollers  along  the  line 
between  the  rails,  to  which  the  waggons  containing  the  mer¬ 
chandise  might  be  attached ;  and  this  rope  being,  at  certain 
stations,  coiled  round  large  drums  or  cylinders,  the  waggons 
might  be  drawn  from  station  to  station  by  fixed  steam-engines, 
applied  to  keep  these  drums  or  cylinders  in  revolution.  Such 
was  called  the  system  of  stationary  engines.  The  second  method 
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was  that  of  smaller  and  lighter  engines,  which  should  be  pro- 
rided  in  greater  number,  and  which  should  travel  with  the  load 
as  horses  do  with  a  waggon.  This  was  called  the  system  of 
locomotive  engines. 

Horse  power  being  definitively  rejected,  the  choice  between 
these  two  systems  of  steam  power  was  doubtful,  and  the  Directors 
of  the  company  were  divided  in  opinion  upon  it.  It  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  agreed  that  the  best  and  most  experienced  practical 
engineering  authorities  should  be  commissioned  to  inquire  and 
report  upon  the  question.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1829, 
Messrs  George  Stephenson,  Joseph  l.ocke,  James  Walker,  and 
John  U.  Rastrick,  all  professionally  conversant  with  railways 
and  steam  power,  were  appointed  to  visit  the  different  coal  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  collect  information  on  the  subject.  The  result  was  a 
report  inclining  in  favour  of  the  locomotive  system,  which  at 
length,  and  not  without  much  hesitation  and  doubt,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  adopt 

Hitherto  the  transport  of  passengers  on  the  proposed  railway 
had  not  entered  into  the  contemplation  of  the  projectors,  or  if  it 
(U^,  it  was  regarded  as  practicable  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  as 
altogether  secondary  to  the  traffic  in  merchandise.  It  was  now, 
however,  suggested  that  locomotive  engines  might  possibly  be 
so  constructed  as  to  draw  the  waggons  with  a  speed  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles  an  hour  I  and  in  that  case,  that  it  was  worth  con¬ 
sidering  whether  the  passenger  traffic  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  might  not  be  attracted  to  the  railway. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  now  that  the  consequences  of  this 
great  enterprise  are  before  the  world,  how  completely  they  were 
unforeseen.  The  idea  of  a  steam-engine  drawing  a  load  twelve 
miles  an  hour,  (which,  we  believe,  was  thrown  out  with  some 
timidity  by  Mr  Stephenson,)  was  received  with  ridicule  by 
most  of  his  engineering  contemporaries.  One  distinguished 
writer  on  railways,  who  resided  in  the  midst  of  a  coal  country, 
and  under  whose  windows  locomotives  had  been  working  for 
years,  indignantly  disavowed  any  participation  in  such  extrava¬ 
gant  speculations,  and  has  left  his  disclaimer  on  record  in  a  pub¬ 
lished  work.  He  begged  that  he  might  not  be  confounded  with 
those  hot-brained  enthusiasts  who  asserted  the  possibility  of  car¬ 
riages  being  drawn  by  a  steam-engine  on  a  railway  at  such  a 
speed  as  twelve  miles  an  hour  I  Within  a  few  months  after  the 
publication  of  this  remarkable  disclaimer,  amidst  the  incredulity 
and  ridicule  of  the  majority  of  the  engineering  profession,  and 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  scientific  world,  the  railway  was  tra¬ 
versed  by  the  ‘  Rocket’  with  a  speed  of  upwards  of  twenty-nine 
miles  an  hour. 
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This  fact  altogether  changeil  the  aspect  of  the  enterprise.  It 
•was  evident  now  that  the  projectors  had  at  their  feet  the  trafiBc 
in  passengers,  the  most  profitable  species  of  transport ;  and  that 
goods,  hitherto  regarded  as  the 'chief  source  of  profit,  must 
take  a  subordinate  place.  The  railway  was  opened  to  the 
public  in  1830 ;  and  immediately,  of  the  thirty  stage-coaches 
which  had  previously  run  daily  between  Liverpool  and  Man¬ 
chester,  one  only  remained  on  the  road  ;  and  that  was  supported 
solely  by  passengers  to  intermediate  places  not  lying  in  the 
direction  of  the  railway. 

The  comparatively  low  fares,  and  extraordinary  expedition 
offered  by  the  railway,  had  the  effect  which  might  have  been 
expected.  Previously,  the  number  of  travellers,  daily,  by  the 
coaches,  was  about  five  hundred ;  it  was  immediately  augmented 
above  three-fold.  Sixteen  hundred  passengers  per  day  passed 
between  these  towns.  If  the  traffic  in  passengers  exceeded  all 
anticipation,  the  transport  of  goods,  on  the  contrary,  fell  short 
of  what  was  expected.  The  canal  lowered  its  tariff  to  the  level 
of  the  railway  charges,  and  increased  its  speed  and  its  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  accommodation  of  customers.  The  canal,  more¬ 
over,  winding  through  Manchester,  washed  the  walls  of  tne 
warehouses  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers.  At  the  other 
end  it  communicated  directly  with  the  Liverpool  docks.  The 
goods  were  therefore  received  directly  from  the  ship,  and  de¬ 
livered  directly  to  the  warehouse,  or  vice  versa;  without  the  cost, 
delay,  and  inconvenience  of  intermediate  transhipment  and  cart¬ 
age.  These  considerations  went  far  to  counterbalance  the  supe¬ 
rior  speed  of  the  railway  transit  for  goods  ;  yet,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  inconvenience  and  obstruction,  the  company  soon  found 
themselves  carriers  of  merchandise  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  tons 
per  day. 

Thus,  the  problem  of  the  rapid  transport  of  passengers  by 
steam  on  railways  was  solved  in  1830,  and  the  profitable  character 
of  the  enterprise  soon  became  apparent.  Dividends  of  ten 
per  cent  were  declared,  and  the  shares  were  greedily  bought 
up  at  an  hundred  and  twenty  per  cent  premium.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  in  rapid  succession  those  results  which  must  necessarily 
have  ensued.  Other  lines  of  railway,  connecting  the  chief  centres 
of  population  and  industry  with  the  metropolis,  and  with  each 
other,  were  projected.  In  the  four  years  which  elapsed  from 
1832  to  1836,  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  railway  were 
completed,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  were  in  progress  of 
construction. 

Meanwhile,  the  practical  skill  and  the  experience  of  the  engi¬ 
neering  profession  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  de- 
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mands  of  the  public,  and  the  avidity  of  capitalists.  Enter¬ 
prises  were  pusned  forward  before  time  had  ripened  the  results 
of  the  earlier  attempts  into  general  principles ;  and  it  was  still 
undecided  on  what  plan  and  by  what  methods  these  novel  lines 
of  intercommunication,  and  the  machinery  to  work  upon  them, 
might  best  be  constriicted.  The  very  limited  number  of  engi¬ 
neers  who,  having  already  been  employed  in  the  coal  districts 
of  the  northern  counties,  were  presumed  to  have  had  some 
experience  in  railway  works,  were  soon  engrossed  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  time  and  powers.  Great  enterprises,  conse¬ 
quently,  fell  under  the  superintendence  of  persons  having  neither 
the  peculiar  knowledge  nor  experience  which  they  required. 
It  was  fortunate  for  the  country  that  the  first  important  line 
of  railway  had  been  intrusted  to  the  consummate  practical 
skill  and  experience  of  Mr  George  Stephenson.  The  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  line,  which  will  descend  to  succeeding  ages  as  a 
monument  of  his  skill,  happily  served  as  a  model  railway  for 
those  which  more  immediately  succeeded  it.  His  son  and  his 
pupils  were  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  several  of  the  most 
important  lines;  and  the  same  successful  results  which  had 
attended  the  first  railway,  were  secured  for  those  which  came 
into  operation  afterwards.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  great  enterprises  fell  into  less  scrupulous  and  more 
presumptuous  hands.  The  rashness  of  ignorance  and  inexperi¬ 
ence  prompted  the  adoption  of  fantastic  novelties,  which  had  no 
discoverable  purpose  save  the  acquisition  of  notoriety ;  and  the 
spurious  reputations  thus  obtained,  combined  with  some  tact  in 
tne  management  of  Boards  of  Directors,  led  to  results,  the  penalty 
for  which  has  since  been  paid  in  the  shape  of  large  calls,  heavy 
loans,  and  small  dividends.  Such  cases,  however,  have  been 
only  exceptional ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  country  and  the  world 
have  reason  to  rejoice  that  an  improvement  so  extensive  and 
sudden  has  been  effected  with  so  few  important  failures  and 
drawbacks.* 

It  was  impossible  for  any  human  skill  or  foresight  to  provide, 
in  a  series  of  enterprises  so  novel,  against  all  the  contingencies 
which  must  arise  in  their  practical  operation.  We  accordingly 


*  So  great  was  the  ignorance,  even  among  the  most  eminent  engi¬ 
neers,  respecting  railways  and  their  machinery,  so  recently  as  1837-^, 
that  one  gentleman  in  the  highest  rank  of  the  profession,  being  exa¬ 
mined  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  unable  to 
say  whether  the  wheels  of  locomotives  turned  with  their  axles  or  upon 
them  I 
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find,  in  tracing  their  progress,  the  same  gradual  advancement 
through  a  series  of  errors,  which  has  marked  the  progress  of 
every  improvement  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  When  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  was  in  progress  of  construction, 
a  form  of  rail  called  the  ‘  fish-bellied*  rail  had  acquired  much 
favour  among  engineers;  and  great  praises  were  lavished  on 
the  scientific  perfections  of  its  form,  in  which  the  varying 
strength  was  so  beautifully  adapted  to  the  varying  action  of 
the  loads  which  passed  upon  it.  The  railway  was  accord¬ 
ingly  laid  down  with  ‘  fish-bellied*  rails.  Experience,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  showed  that  the  form  so  beautiful  in  theory  was  most 
defective  in  practice ;  and  these  rails  have  since  been  consigned 
to  a  place  in  the  history  of  engineering — the  original  ‘  parallel’ 
rail  having  superseded  them  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  proper  weight  and  strength  of  the  rails  was  as  little  fore¬ 
seen  as  their  form.  The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  was 
originally  laid  with  rails  weighing  thirty-five  pounds  per  yard. 
This  has  been  increased  successively  from  year  to  year  to  forty, 
fifty,  sixty,  and  even  to  seventy-five  pounds.  The  distance 
between  the  supports  has  been  likewise  varied.  Forty  pound 
rails  on  three  feet  bearings,  sixty  pound  rails  on  four  feet 
bearings,  and  seventy-five  pound  rails  on  five  feet  bearings, 
have  been  adopted  on  different  railways,  and  on  difierent  parts 
of  the  same  railway.  The  nature  of  the  supports  themselves 
has  undergone  a  revolution.  Originally  the  rails  were  sus¬ 
tained  on  square  stone-blocks,  measuring  two  feet  on  the  side, 
and  twelve  inches  deep.  Cross  sleepers  of  timber  were  only 
used  as  temporary  supports  on  embankments,  until  their  set¬ 
tlement  and  consolidation  should  be  effected  by  time  and  work. 
The  stone  blocks  are,  however,  now  every  where  abandoned, 
and  the  cross  sleepers  of  timber  permanently  and  universally 
established. 

Nor  has  the  machinery  been  the  subject  of  less  frequent  and 
curious  changes.  The  weight  of  the  first  locomotives  was  limited 
to  six  tons.  This  weight  has  been  increased  successively  to 
eight,  ten,  and  twelve  tons ;  and  on  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
engines  have  been  placed  weighing  tw’enty  tons — this  weight 
being  in  every  case  exclusive  of  that  of  the  tender  which  carries 
the  fuel  and  water.  Originally,  the  cylinders  and  the  machinery 
by  which  the  working  wheels  were  driven,  were  placed  outside 
the  wheels.  Soon  afterwards  they  were  transferred  to  the  space 
between  the  wheels  under  the  boiler.  This  was  announced  as  a 
great  improvement,  inasmuch  as  the  cylinders  were  inclosed  in 
the  smoke-box,  and  protected  from  cold,  and  the  driving  power 
was  made  to  act  nearer  to  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  engine  and 
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load.  It  was,  however,  accompanied  by  a  serious  drawback,  in 
as  far  as  the  axle  of  the  driving  wheels,  on  which  the  major  part 
of  the  weight  of  the  engine  rested,  was  obliged  to  be  constructed 
with  two  cranks,  so  as  in  fact  to  be  broken  and  discontinuous  in 
two  places.  This  was  justly  regarded  as  an  anomaly  in  engi' 
neering ;  yet  it  was  allowed,  because  of  the  countervailing  advan¬ 
tages  supposed  to  attend  the  arrangement. 

More  recently,  however,  it  having  been  found  impracticable 
to  pack  into  the  narrow  space  between  the  wheels,  machinery 
sufficiently  powerful  for  the  speed  now  required,  the  cylinders 
and  working  gear  have  been  restored  to  their  primitive  position 
outside  the  wheels ;  and  the  same  engineering  authorities  who 
lauded  the  internal  arrangement,  have  lately  condemned  it, — 
declaring  that  there  is  nothing  like  outside  machinery. 

The  engines  were  originally  supported  on  four  wheels  only ; 
the  number  is  now  six.  An  increased  security  is  thus  obtained 
in  case  of  an  accidental  fracture  of  an  axle-tree.  Since,  how¬ 
ever,  the  transfer  of  the  machinery  outside  the  wheels,  this  pre¬ 
caution  is  of  less  importance. 

Since  the  power  of  the  engine  must  necessarily  have  been 
regulated  by  the  resistance  which  it  would  have  to  overcome,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  one  of  the  first  questions  to  which  prac¬ 
tical  men  would  direct  their  inquiries  would  have  been  to  deter¬ 
mine,  with  some  degree  of  certainty  and  precision — what  was 
the  average  amount  of  resistance,  to  the  drawing  power  offered 
by  a  train  of  carriages,  moving  on  a  straight  and  level  line  of 
railway.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  now  appear,  several  hundred 
miles  of  railway  were  constructed  and  in  full  operation  before 
that  problem  had  been  solved,  even  with  any  degree  of  approxi¬ 
mation.  A  rough  estimate  had  obtained  favour  in  the  pro¬ 
fession,  which  assigned  about  ten  pounds  per  ton  of  the  load 
drawn,  as  the  amount  of  this  resistance ;  but  no  one  could  tell 
how  this  estimate  had  been  made,  and  it  is  now  certain  that 
it  had  no  better  origin  than  conjecture.  It  was,  moreover, 
always  assumed,  that  the  resistance  to  the  moving  power  was 
independent  of  the  speed.  It  was,  of  course,  admitted  that  the 
resistance  produced  by  the  atmosphere  must  increase  with  the 
speed;  but  this  was  considered  as  forming  so  insignificant  an 
element  of  the  entire  resistance,  that  it  mi^t  be  disregarded. 

It  was  not  until  the  years  1837-8,  that  this  vitally  important 
question  was  submitted  to  experimental  investigation.  In  these 
years  an  extensive  series  of  experiments  were  undertaken  and 
executed  by  Dr  Lardner,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Mr  Edward 
Woods,  Engineer  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway, 
and  Mr  Hardman  Earle— an  active  and  intelligent  director  of 
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that  line.  The  object  of  this  inquiry  was  to  settle  the  values 
of  several  data  or  conditions  connected  with  the  working  of 
railways,  or  what  might  be  called  ‘  Railway  Constants.’  Among 
these  the  most  important  and  the  most  difficult,  was  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  resistance  to  the  tractive  power.  After  various 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  apply  dynamometric  instruments  to  the 
purpose,  the  following  expedient  was  resorted  to,  the  result  of 
which  was  completely  successful : — The  train  of  carriages  whose 
resistance  was  desired  to  be  ascertained,  was  placed  near  the 
summit  of  an  inclined  plane.  An  engine  placed  behind  it  put 
it  in  motion,  and  dismissed  it  down  the  plane  with  a  high  velo¬ 
city.  The  consequence  was  not,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
that  the  train  descended  with  accelerated  speed.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  was  found  as  it  descended  to  be  gradually  retarded, 
until  its  motion  was  reduced  to  a  certain  uniform  velocity,  which 
it  retained  until  it  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  plane.  Mechanical 
considerations  proved,  that  the  gravity  of  the  train  resolved  in 
the  direction  of  the  plane,  must  be  equal  to  the  resistance 
which  the  train  would  have  opposed  to  a  power  moving  it  along 
a  level. 

But  on  submitting  the  same  train  to  the  same  experiment  on 
planes  of  various  acclivities,  it  was  found,  that  each  acclivity 
gave  a  different  uniform  velocity  of  descent.  From  this  fol¬ 
lowed  the  consequence,  contrary  to  all  that  engineers  had  be¬ 
fore  taken  for  granted,  that  the  resistance  to  the  moving  power 
augments  in  a  very  high  ratio  as  the  speed  increases ;  and  that  at 
the  usual  speed  of  passenger  trains,  this  resistance  is  much  greater 
in  amount  than  any  estimate  which  engineers  bad  previously  al¬ 
lowed  for  it. 

It  was  also  rendered  apparent,  that  the  usual  mode  of  estimat¬ 
ing  the  resistance  at  so  much  per  ton  of  the  load  was  altogether 
fallacious,  inasmuch  as  the  same  weight  of  load  would  offer 
different  resistances  to  the  moving  power,  according  to  the 
number  and  form  of  the  cjirriages,  and  the  speed  of  the  motion.* 

On  every  species  of  road,  the  acclivities  which  are  admissible 
depend  on  the  average  resistance  offered  to  the  moving  power  on 
the  level.  If  this  resistance  be  great,  then  a  considerable  ascent 
will  not  be  felt, — the  additional  resistance  which  it  opposes  to  the 
moving  power  bearing  an  inconsiderable  proportion  to  the  whole 
amount  of  resistance  which  that  power  must  at  all  times  over- 
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*  For  the  details  of  this  investigation,  see  the  Report  of  Dr  Lardner 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  British  Association,  and  the  Appendix  to  the 
same,  by  Mr  Edward  Woods. 
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come.  But  if,  from  the  mechanical  perfection  of  the  road  and 
the  carriages,  the  resistance  habitually  opposed  to  the  moving 
power  on  the  level  be  very  small,  (as  is  the  consequence  of  the 
admirable  perfection  of  railways,)  then  a  very  slight  acclivity 
will  be  sufficient  to  disable  the  moving  power  altogether.  It 
will  therefore  be  easily  understood,  that  the  degrees  of  ascent 
which  on  a  common  INlacadamised  road  are  scarcely  felt,  are 
wholly  inadmissible  on  railways  worked  by  locomotive  power. 
The  more  exquisite  the  perfection  of  the  instrument,  the  more 
inconsistent  with  its  efficiency  are  even  slight  defects  :  gaps  and 
inequalities,  which  would  not  sensibly  impair  the  excellence  of  a 
knife,  would  entirely  destroy  the  utility  of  a  razor. 

Railways  must  therefore  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  nearly 
level.  An  inclination  rising  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  in  fifty  would 
not  be  distinguishable  from  an  absolute  level,  by  mere  inspec¬ 
tion,  without  the  aid  of  levelling  instruments.  Yet  such  an  as¬ 
cent  would  more  than  treble  the  resistance  of  a  railway  train 
moving  with  the  usual  speed. 

If  some  mechanical  causes  forbid  a  railway  to  undulate,  others 
render  it  difficult  to  wind  or  to  pursue  a  serpentine  course.  The 
necessity  for  undulation  might  be  avoided,  and  a  general  level 
course  preserved,  were  it  possible  to  carry  it  along  the  trendings 
of  valleys  and  round  the  bases  of  hills.  This,  however,  is  ren* 
dered  impossible,  by  the  mechanical  conditions  of  its  struc¬ 
ture.  A  railway  carriage  moves  in  a  groove,  or,  at  least,  in 
what  is  equivalent  to  a  groove.  Without  some  violence  to  its 
principle,  or  some  strain  upon  its  structure,  it  is  therefore  cap¬ 
able  of  moving  only  in  a  straight  and  direct  course.  If  it  has  to 
change  its  direction,  it  must  be  through  a  curve  which  bends  so 
slowly  and  gradually,  that  the  part  of  it  occupied  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  by  the  carriage  shall  not  sensibly  differ  from  a  straight 
line.  The  curve,  in  short,  must  be  one  of  very  large  radius  ; 
and  even  in  such  a  curve  the  carriage  can  only  be  forced  to  turn 
by  the  constant  pressure  of  the  flanges  of  the  wheels  against  the 
outer  rail.  This  difficulty  becomes  greater  as  the  speed  of  the 
motion  is  increased.  A  standing  rule  of  railway  Committees  in 
Parliament  was,  that  all  curves  of  less  than  a  mile  radius  should 
be  matter  of  special  inquiry  and  report. 

Such  are  among  the  causes  which  have  rendered  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  railways  expensive,  by  rendering  inevitable  vast  works 
to  preserve  the  necessary  straightness,  and  continuous  level  of 
the  course.  As  the  line  cannot  descend  to  the  level  of  val¬ 
leys  and  rise  over  the  surface  of  hills,  the  former  must  be  filled 
up  and  the  latter  excavated.  The  road  is  conducted  over  the 
valley  on  an  embankment,  and  through  the  hill  by  means  of  an 
excavation.  But  the  valley  may  be  occasionally  too  deep  to 
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render  an  embankment  practicable,  or  the  earth  to  form  it  may 
not  he  attainable.  In  this  case,  the  road  is  raised  to  the  necessary 
level  by  a  viaduct  or  bridge,  of  height  and  magnitude  com¬ 
mensurate  to  the  depth  and  width  of  the  valley  to  be  crossed. 
In  like  manner,  the  hill  may  be  too  lofty  to  allow  a  practicable 
cutting ;  in  which  case,  a  hole  is  bored  through  it  of  sufficient 
calibre  to  contain  the  railway,  and  allow  trains  to  pass  through, 
and  it  is  lined  with  masonry  ;  a  tunnel,  in  a  word,  is  constructed. 
When  the  necessity  for  such  stupendous  expedients  is  duly  con¬ 
sidered,  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  at  the  enormous  cost  of  railways. 

The  system  of  internal  communication  by  railways  now  in 
progress  of  construction  throughout  Great  Britain,  will  form, 
under  various  points  of  view,  a  singular  example  in  the  history 
of  public  works.  Their  stupendous  magnitude,  and  the  many 
novel  works  of  art  upon  them,  are  scarcely  so  remarkable 
as  the  rapidity  of  their  execution,  the  amount  of  capital 
they  have  absorbed,  and  the  still  more  enormous  amount 
of  capital  they  have  created.  The  effects  they  have  produced 
upon  the  social  and  commercial  relations  of  different  centres  of 
population  and  commerce,  by  augmenting  in  an  unforeseen  and  in¬ 
credible  ratio  the  personal  communication  between  them,  are  not 
among  the  least  memorable  consequences  of  these  undertakings. 
;  We  have  stated  that  the  first  of  this  series  was  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  line — thirty  miles  in  length — which  was  opened 
for  traffic  in  1830.  In  the  year  1840,  there  were  thirteen  hundred 
miles  of  railway  in  full  operation  in  England,  upon  which,  during 
that  year,  twelve  millions  of  persons  had  been  conveyed.  In 
1841,  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty  miles  were  worked,  on  which 


twenty  millions  of  passengers  were  carried.  In  1843,  the  length 
of  railway  open  was  eighteen  hundred  miles,  and  the  number  of 
passengers  transported  nearly  twenty-seven  millions;  and  in  1844, 
the  length  was  increased  to  nineteen  hundred  miles,  and  the  pas¬ 
sengers  exceeded  the  incredible  number  of  thirty  millions  ! 

Nearly  sixty  millions  of  capital  had  been  expended  in  little 
more  than  ten  years  on  these  enterprises.  But  all  the  principal 
lines  paid  large  profits.  Dividends  of  ten  per  cent  were  declared, 
and  the  shares  rose  to  cent  per  cent  premium.  The  demand  for 
railway  shares  was  enormous;  and  a  supply  of  corresponding 
magnitude  soon  met  it.  In  1845,  three  hundred  miles  of  new 
railway  were  opened  for  traffic ;  and  acts  were  passed  by  the 
Legislature,  sanctioning  projects  in  which  the  construction  of  a 
further  extent  of  eighteen  hundred  miles  of  railway  was  under¬ 


taken. 


Before  we  proceed  to  notice  the  enterprises  which  remain  to 
be  executed,  let  us  examine  a  little  more  in  detail  what  has  been 
already  effected,  and  its  results. 
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If  we  take  the  principal  railways  which  have  been  completed 
and  brought  into  full  operation,  excluding  only  a  few  obviously 
exceptional  ones,*  we  shall  find  that  the  average  amount  of 
capital  which  they  have  absorbed  is  at  the  rate  of  L. 35,000  per 
mile.  This  amount  has,  in  ditferent  cases,  been  distributed  in 
different  proportions  among  the  several  heads  of  expenditure ; 
but  the  following  may  be  taken  as  near  the  average  distribu- 


CoHt  of  land,  .... 

L.4,000 

Way  and  works, 

22,000 

Office  and  sundries. 

.  1,000 

Locomotive  power,  and  working  stock. 

8,000 

Total,  .  .  . 

.  L.35,000 

The  railways  constructed  with  the  wide  Gauge  were  more 
expensive.  An  extent  of  two  hundred  and  forty  miles,  had  ab¬ 
sorbed  L.9, 704,368,  at  the  close  of  last  year,  being  at  the  rate  of 
above  L. 40, 000  per  mile. 

Such  being  the  cost  of  construction,  let  us  consider  the  ser¬ 
vice  rendered  to  the  public,  and  the  revenue  produced. 

By  the  returns  published  by  the  Railway  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  it  appears  that  the  traffic  for  the  three  years 
ending  30th  June  1845,  was  as  follows: — 


Year  Ending 

i  Milos  uf 

Railway  Opened. 

Receipts  from 
Passengers, 

Receipts  from 
Goods. 

Total. 

June  30, 1843 

17984 

L.3,1 10,257 

L.1,424,932 

L.4,535,189  1 

,  June  30,  1844 

19125 

3,439,294 

1,635.380 

5,074,674 

June  30, 1845 

2118i 

3,970,341 

2,333,373 

6,209,714 

Hence  we  infer  the  amount  of  each  kind  of  traffic  per  mile  in 
each  year,  as  follows  : — 


Year 

A  mount  of  Passenger 
trattic  per  mile. 

Annual 

increase. 

Amount  of 
goods 
per  mile. 

Annual 

increase. 

Total  per 
mile. 

Annual 

increase. 

£ 

percent 

£ 

per  cent. 

£ 

per  cent. 

1843 

1729 

792 

«>• 

2.522 

1844 

1773 

2.55 

855 

7.90 

2653 

5.20 

1845 

1877 

5.87 

1101 

21.34 

2936 

1070 

*  Such  for  example  as  the  London  and  RIackwall,  the  London  and 
Greenwich,  and  a  few  which,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  completed 
at  an  exceptionably  low  rate. 
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It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  is  an  annually  increa<«ing  amount 
of  traffic;  that  the  rate  of  increase  on  the  Goods  traffic,  is  even 
more  rapid  than  the  Passenger  tratlic ;  and  that  the  average 
annual  total  amount  received  per  mile,  in  1845,  was  L.300U, 
omitting  fractions. 

The  proportion  of  this  gross  revenue,  absorbed  by  the  current 
expenses  of  the  transport,  is  different  on  different  lines.  In  some 
it  is  above  50  per  cent;  in  some  below  40  per  cent.  In  1842 
it  was  estimated  at  44  per  cent  of  the  gross  revenue ;  but  it  is 
probable  that,  by  improved  machinery  and  increased  economy, 
it  is  now  diminished.  It  may  be  taken  at  present  at  42  per  cent 
of  the  revenue.  Of  the  L.3000  per  mile  received  then,  58  per 
cent,  or  L.1740  per  mile  may  be  taken  as  the  profit  on  the 
L.35,000  per  mile  sunk — being  at  the  average  rate  of  .5  per 
cent. 

Thus,  it  appears,  that  although  several  great  enterprises  give 
10  per  cent,  the  general  average  profit  on  these  speculations  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  the  ordinary  profit  on  capital  engaged 
in  large  commercial  investments.  Many  unsuccessful  lines  pay 
little  or  no  interest  on  the  capital  sunk,  and  some  yield  dividends 
of  comparatively  small  amount;  and  thus  the  larger  dividends 
of  the  more  successful  lines  are  neutralised.  The  increase  of 
traffic,  however,  indicated  in  the  above  table  of  annual  returns, 
would  render  it  probable  that  the  annual  profits  would  be¬ 
come  larger,  unless  the  further  extension  of  railways  should  check 
them. 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  total  annual  revenue  of  the 
railways,  63  per  cent  proceeds  from  passengers,  and  37  per  cent 
from  goods. 

In  estimating  the  manner  in  which  the  railways  minister  to 
the  public  service,  the  question  arises — whether  they  chiefly 
serve  as  means  of  personal  intercourse  between  those  great 
centres  of  population  and  commerce  which  are  usually  selected 
as  their  termini ;  or,  whether  they  in  a  greater  degree  benefit 
the  population  located  in  those  districts  of  the  country'  through 
which  they  pass.  Unquestionably  the  general  impression  was, 
and,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  still  is,  that  the  great  mass  of 
their  traffic  is  derived  from  the  large  cities  and  towns  at  their 
termini.  This  question  has  much  interest,  not  merely  to  the 
public  in  general,  but  to  those  who  engage  in  railway  specula¬ 
tions  in  particular.  Is  the  population  of  the  country  through 
which  a  line  of  railway  passes,  or  the  population  of  its  termini^  to 
be  considered  most  in  calculating  its  probable  success  ? 

We  shall  arrive  at  a  solution  of  this  problem  by  comparing 
the  total  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the  railway,  with  the 
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total  amount  paid  by  them  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  average 
fare  per  mile  chargeable  to  them  on  the  other.  In  the  following 
table  we  have  given  the  number  of  passengers  of  each  class,  book¬ 
ed  in  the  year  ending  30th  June  1845;  the  total  amount  of  fare 
they  paid  ;  tlie  average  paid  per  passenger ;  the  average  fare 
charged  per  mile;  and  the  consequent  average  distance  which 
each  passenger  travelled.  In  order  to  express  the  actual  and 
relative  amounts  of  passenger  service  rendered  by  the  railways 
in  that  year,  we  have  also  given  the  equivalent  number  of  pas¬ 
sengers  of  each  class,  and  the  total  carried  one  mile. 


Class . 

2(1  Class . 

i  3(1  Class . 

Mixed . 

Total  &  mean 

Average  dis-  Equivalent  | 
tance  travel-  number  of  Pas- 1 
ed  by  each  sengers  car-  | 
Passenger,  jried  one  mile.  | 

jE  s.  d.  miles. 

5,474,163  1,516,805  5  7  2S,d 

14,325,825  1,598,115  2  2  1,^ 

13,135,820  621,903  0  !!♦  1 

855,445  209,518  4  11  2-', 

33,791,253  3,976,341  2  4  If, 

miles.  1  1 

26^)  142,328.238  > 

13A  196,263,802  : 

11  ■  147,777,975 

24i  20,530,480  j 

15  506,900,695 

The  results  exhibited  here  suggest  several  reflections,  which 
must  be  as  interesting  to  railway  proprietors  as  to  the  public  in 
general. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  apparent,  contrary  to  what  might  be 
expected,  that  the  railways  derive  their  revenue  from  passengers 
who  travel  short  distances,  and  not  from  those  who  pass  between 
the  great  centres  of  population  which  mark  the  termini^  and 
which  usually  give  the  railway  its  name.  The  first-class  passen¬ 
gers,  whose  excursions  are  the  longest,  travel  on  the  average  only 
twenty-six  miles ;  and  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  these  must  travel  much  less  distances  even  than  this.  For 
one  who  makes  a  trip  of  100  miles,  there  must  be  at  least  ten 
who  go  only  10  miles,  otherwise  the  average  could  not  be  main¬ 
tained.  In  like  manner,  the  second-class  passengers  travel  only 
13  miles,  and  the  third  class  11  miles — giving,  say  12  miles,  as 
the  mean  of  the  two;  and  these  constitute  above  80  per  cent  of 
all  the  passengers  transported  on  railways  !  Short  passenger 
traffic — that  is  to  say,  trips  of  a  dozen  miles  or  thereabouts — these 
it  is  evident  constitute  the  great  staple  of  the  railway  business  in 
passengers.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  terminal  populations  have 
but  little  connexion  with  the  financial  success  of  railway  projects. 
The  main  support  is  short  traffic. 

Of  every  hundred  passengers  booked,  there  is  the  following 
proportions  of  the  different  classes  : — 
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1st  Class. 
2(i  Class. 
3(1  Class. 


,:i5i 

..40 

100 


Of  every  hundred  pounds  of  ^ross  revenue,  the  following  pro¬ 
portions  are  contributed  by  the  different  classes  : — 

1st  Class . £40  14 

2a  Class .  42  16 

3d  Class .  16  10 


£100  0 


The  existence  of  some  unwise  discouragement  to  third-class 
passengers,  is  very  apparent  in  these  numbers.  Under  the  ordi¬ 
nary  influences  which  govern  personal  economy,  they  ought  to 
be  the  most  numerous,  if  not  the  most  productive.  They  are, 
nevertheless,  inferior  in  number  to  the  second  class,  and  produce 
a  revenue  greatly  inferior  to  either  first  or  second  class.  We  shall 
more  clearly  perceive  the  cause  of  this  paradox  by  reference  to 
the  traffic  of  railways  elsewhere.  In  Belgium,  the  relative 
numbers  of  the  different  classes  is  such,  that  of  every  100 
passengers  there  are 

1st  Class,  .  .  .  10 

2d  Class,  ...  30 

3(1  Class,  .  60 


And  of  every  L.  100  gross  revenue  from  passengers,  the  contri¬ 
bution  of  the  respective  classes  is 

Ist  Class,  .  .  .  L.20 

2d  Class,  ...  33 

3d  Class,  .  .  47 

L.lOO 

The  revenue  of  the  railways,  in  England,  is  therefore  chiefly 
drawn  from  the  first  and  second  class  passengers;  while  that  of 
the  Belgian  lines  is  supplied  by  the  second  and  third  class,  but 
chiefly  by  the  latter.  The  one  system  contributes  to  the  service 
of  the  lower  orders  of  the  population,  and  the  other  to  the  middle 
and  higher. 

Whether  both  objects  might  not  be  attained,  would  perhaps 
be  best  ascertained  by  a  comparison  of  the  fares.  On  the 
English  lines,  the  third-class  passengers  are  discouraged  by  four 
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causes,  brought  into  operation,  apparently  with  that  intention,  by 
the  companies.  These  are,  1.  high  fares;  2.  carriages  uncom¬ 
fortable  and  unsafe ;  3.  inconvenient  hours ;  4.  slow  speed. 

The  following  show  the  English  and  Belgian  fares  in  juxta¬ 
position: 

British.  Belgium. 

lOths  of  a  penny.  lOths  of  a  penny. 

1st  Class,  per  head  per  mile  .  26  .  .  14,'W 

2d  Class,  .  .  .  18yfi„  .  .8 

3d  Class,  .  .  .10  .  .6 

Thus,  while  the  fare  of  each  class  is  considerably  lower  than 
the  corresponding  class  on  the  British  lines,  the  third  class  is 
little  more  than  half  of  the  third  class  on  our  railways;  and  the 
carriages  for  this  class  are  started  at  all  hours,  and  are  protected 
by  roofs  from  the  weather,  and  from  the  discharge  of  the  funnel 
of  the  engine. 

It  appears  from  the  numbers  in  the  last  column  of  the  above 
table,  that  the  passenger  service  rendered  by  the  British  rail¬ 
ways  in  1844-5,  was  equivalent  to  five  hundred  millions  of 
passengers  carried  one  mile  I 

Let  us  see  what  number  of  ordinary  stage  coaches  could  have 
performed  this  service  in  the  same  time. 

One  hundred  horses  working  in  a  coach,  would  carry  25 
passengers  per  day  100  miles.  Omitting  fractions,  the  number 
carried  in  the  year  would  be  10,000,  which  would  be  equivaleut 
to  a  million  carried  one  mile.  Such  a  coach,  worked  by  100 
horses,  would  take  five  hundred  years  to  execute  the  passenger 
traffic  of  the  railways  in  the  year  1844-5.  In  doing  this,  it 
would  travel  a  distance  equal  to  fifteen  hundred  times  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  globe. 

The  locomotive  engines,  therefore,  employed  in  drawing  pas¬ 
senger  trains  in  that  year,  performed  the  work  of  50,000  stage¬ 
coach  horses. 

It  is  worth  while  to  compare  the  cost  at  which  this 
has  been  e.xecuted,  with  that  at  which  the  same  service 
would  have  been  performed  by  stage  coaches.  In  making 
this  comparison,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  there  are  three 
sources  of  economy,  which  the  railway  offers,  in  comparison  with 
stage  coaches.  First,  the  saving  in  the  fare ;  secondly,  the 
value  of  time  saved;  and  thirdly,  the  saving  of  tavern  expenses 
on  the  road. 

First.  If  we  take  the  coach  fare  on  an  average  at  four  pence 
per  mile,  (a  low  estimate,)  the  saving  by  the  railway  will  be  at 
the  rate  of  2^d.  per  mile  per  head. 

Secondly.  The  saving  of  time  will  be  at  the  rate  of  nine  hours,  in 
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every  hundred  miles  travelled.  For  one  must  allow  thirteen  and 
a  half  hours  (at  seven  and  a  half  miles  an  hour)  for  an  ordinary 
stage  coach  to  perform  100  miles,  which  on  the  railway  would  be 
travelled  in  less  than  live  hours.  If  we  estimate  the  time  of  the 
class  which  travel  on  the  average  at  si.x  shillings  per  working 
day  of  twelve  hours,  this  will  be  sixpence  per  hour. 

Thirdly.  A  traveller  thirteen  hours  on  the  road,  must  take 
at  least  one  meal  at  a  tavern ;  many  will  take  tw'O.  A 
traveller  four  or  live  hours  on  the  road  takes  nothing.  Let  this 
saving  be  put  down  on  the  average  at  2d  per  100  miles.  ~\Ve 
shall  then  have  the  following  account  of  the  amount  saved  by 
those  who  travelled  on  the  railways  in  1844*5,  compared  with 
what  travelling  the  same  distance  in  stage  coaches  would  have 
cost : — 

506,900,695  miles  at  2^J  per  mile,  fare  saved  .  .L.5,280,215 

45,621,063  hours  saved,  at  6d  per  hour  .  .  1,140,526 

506,900,695  miles,  tavern  expenses  at  2d  per  100  miles  506,900 


L.6,927,641 

The  total  saving  is,  therefore,  nearly  double  the  sum  paid  as 
railway  fare.  In  other  words,  the  locomotive  engine  has  reduced 
the  cost  of  travelling  to  one.third  of  its  former  amount, — even  at 
the  rate  of  fare  charged  under  a  system  of  monopoly,  as  compared 
with  the  open  competition  of  stage  coaches. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  for  a  moment  from  what  has 
been  actually  accomplished  to  what  is  in  progress  of  completion, 
or  projected. 

We  have  seen  that,  on  the  30lh  June  1845,  2118  miles  of 
railway  were  open  for  traffic.  During  the  year  1845  nearly  cOO 
miles  more  were  completed,  and  inspected  by  General  Pasley. 
Besides  these,  there  were  many  lines  which  had  obtained  their 
acts  before  January  1845,  of  which  we  have  no  return.  We  shall 
be  considerably  within  the  truth  if  we  assume,  that  the  total 
length  of  railways  for  which  Acts  were  obtained  previous  to 
1845,  was  2500  miles.  In  the  session  of  1845,  Acts  were  passed 
authorizing  the  construction  of  a  further  extent  of  1793  miles — 
making  a  total  to  December  1845  of  5300  miles. 

In  the  session  which  has  just  terminated,  however,  it  was  re* 
served  for  the  world  to  witness  an  extent  of  speculation,  of 
which  history,  we  believe,  can  produce  no  similar  example. 
Four  thousand  miles  of  additional  railways  have  aetually  received 
the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  which,  if  completed,  will  make 
up  the  enormous  extent  of  9300  miles. 

The  amount  of  capital  of  the  companies  whose  Acts  were 
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passed  in  1845,  exclusive  of  loans,  was  £29,168,640 ;  which, 
divided  among  1793  miles,  is  at  the  rate  of  £16,268  per  mile. 
Now  we  have  shown  that  the  2000  miles  of  railway  in  operation 
have  absorbed  capital  to  the  amount  of  £35,000  per  mile ;  and  it 
may,  therefore,  be  asked,  how  nearly  an  equal  length,  is  now 
to  be  constructed,  at  less  than  half  the  cost  ?  But  there  is  no 
mystery  in  the  matter.  If  we  compare  the  capital  originally 
estimated  for  any  of  the  principal  lines,  with  their  actual  cost,  we 
shall  find  the  explanation  of  this  apparent  inconsistency.  Take 
the  three  following  lines  : — 

Actual  Cost 

Original  Capital.  of  the  Line. 

Liverpool  and  Manchester,  L.510,000  .  L.1.774,000. 

London  and  llirmin^'ham,  3,500,000  .  6,000,000. 

Birmingham  and  Liverpool,  1,000,000  .  1,500,000. 

In  fact,  the  estimated  capital  is  not  even  a  tolerable  approxi¬ 
mation  to  the  cost  of  a  railway. 

It  is  contended  that,  owing  to  improved  machinery  and  other 
causes,  railways  can  be  constructed  at  a  less  expense  now  than 
formerly.  In  some  of  the  items  of  expenditure  this  is  true:  but 
others,  such  as  the  cost  of  land,  certainly  are  not  changed  ;  and 
some,  such  as  wages  of  labour,  will  certainly  be  augmented. 
We  shall  probably  be  near  the  truth  if  we  allow  L.30,000  per 
mile,  for  the  lines  still  to  be  constructed. 

The  capital  of  the  companies,  which  have  obtained  Acts  for 
about  4000  miles  of  railway,  during  the  last  session,  amounts  to 
about  L.  150,000,000,  exclusive  of  loans.  This  is  at  the  rate  of 
L.37,500  per  mile,  which  is  rather  above  the  average  cost  of  the 
completed  lines. 

It  appears,  then,  that  there  are  now  in  progress,  and  sanctioned 
by  Parliament,  5800  miles  of  railway,  to  complete  which,  and 
bring  them  into  operation,  will  absorb  at  least  twro  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  sterling !  Most  of  the  companies  promise  the  completion 
of  their  enterprises  in  three  years  ;  but,  allowing  for  engineering 
casualties,  and  unforeseen  causes  of  delay,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  any  of  them  should  exceed  five  years, — assuming,  of 
course,  that  the  necessary  capital  and  labour  shall  be  forth¬ 
coming.  The  annual  instalments  of  capital  necessary  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  will,  therefore,  be  forty  millions. 

Such  is  the  sum  which  must  be  taken  yearly,  from  the  surplus 
savings  of  British  industry,  for  the  next  five  years,  if  these  pro¬ 
jects  are  to  be  realised.  There  is  no  escape  from  this  astound¬ 
ing  inference.  We  say  nothing  of  the  amount  of  British  capital 
promised  to  foreign  railways,  which,  however,  is  not  inconsider¬ 
able.  Those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  public  finances. 
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and  the  laws  which  regulate  money  and  labour,  regard  the 
consequences  of  such  a  yearly  demand  with  serious  apprehension. 
If  it  were  possible  to  ascertain  the  average  net  savings  of  the 
country,  and  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  these  which  could, 
without  injury,  be  withdrawn  from  otlier  undertakings  which 
are  in  a  growing  state,  the  effect  of  these  prospective  opera¬ 
tions  might  to  some  extent  be  foreseen.  But,  as  it  is,  all  is 
left  to  conjecture.  It  is,  however,  past  all  doubt  that  a  serious 
pressure  on  the  money  market  must  take  place,  and  which 
must  produce  great  loss  and  inconvenience  to  the  manufacturing 
and  trading  interests;  and,  as  a  concomitant  efffect,  the  unusual 
demand  temporarily  created  and  then  suddenly  relaxed,  must 
occasion  very  injurious  derangements  in  the  market  for  labour.* 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged,  that  the  operations  of  past  years 
have  not  been  productive  of  any  such  effects.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  remember  that  the  seventy-five  millions  of  capital, 
which  have  already  been  invested  in  railways,  have  been  spread 
over  a  period  of  more  than  fifteen  years, — giving  an  average 
annual  absorption  of  only  five  millions,  while  we  are  now  to  sup¬ 
ply  forty  millions,  and  that  generally  that  period  was  one  of  great 
national  prosperity. 

But  let  us  assume  the  work  to  be  done.  Let  us  suppose  the 
capital  to  be  sunk,  and  the  9000  miles  of  railway  to  be  in  full 
operation.  The  shareholders  will  expect  at  least  as  good  aver¬ 
age  profits  as  those  who  have  already  made  a  like  investment. 
We  have  seen  that  a  gross  revenue  of  L.3000  per  mile,  on  the 
existing  lines,  only  pays  an  average  profit  of  about  5  per  cent. 
What  must  be  the  gross  revenue  of  the  system  of  lines,  now  con¬ 
templated,  to  give  the  same  profits? 

In  order  that  9000  miles  of  railway  should  produce  L.3000 
per  mile,  it  is  necessary  that  the  public  should  expend  on  that 
species  of  inland  transport  twenty-seven  millions  a-year  I  As¬ 
suming  that  this  expenditure  is  distributed  between  passengers 
and  merchandise,  as  it  is  at  present,  seventeen  millions  will  be 
paid  for  passengers  and  ten  millions  for  merchandise. 

At  present  the  number  of  passengers  booked  on  2000  miles 
of  railway  annually  is  nearly  thirty-four  millions.  When  the 
enlarged  system  comes  into  complete  operation,  the  number  must 
be  an  hundred  and  fifty-three  millions ! 

This  subject  opens  many  curious  and  interesting  views;  but 
our  limits  warn  us  that  we  must  at  present  dismiss  it. 

When  the  results  of  the  operations  in  England  became  known 


•  Morrison,  pp.  6,  7. 
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in  America,  the  advantages  which  such  means  of  intercommuni¬ 
cation  must  produce  in  that  country  became  immediately  appa¬ 
rent;  and,  in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  the  enterprising  spirit 
of  the  population  was  directed  to  the  construction  of  railways. 
The  progress  was  rapid  ;  and  a  few  years  witnessed  an  extensive 
system  of  steam  communication  by  land,  throughout  the  most 
populous  and  active  of  the  Atlantic  States. 

The  total  length  of  railway  now  actually  constructed,  and  in 
operation  in  the  United  States,  amounts  to  about  4500  miles  ; 
of  which  500  miles  consist  of  short  lines,  connected  with  coal 
works  and  private  establishments ; — leaving  about  4000  miles  of 
swift  steam  conveyance,  by  railway,  for  passengers  and  merchan¬ 
dise.  Besides  this,  there  are  about  10,000  miles  projected,  the 
construction  of  most  of  which  has  been  suspended,  since  the  finan¬ 
cial  and  monetary  revulsions  which  took  place  some  years  since. 
Of  the  railways  completed,  and  in  operation,  the  chief  part  are 
in  the  Atlantic  States.  A  few  short  lines,  however,  have  been 
constructed  in  the  south  and  west.  'I'hus  there  are  seven  rail¬ 
ways  in  Alabama,  four  in  Florida,  ten  in  Louisiana,  and  five  in 
Mississippi. 

Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  the  States  of  New  England, 
are  the  great  theatres  of  American  railway  enterprise.  The  State 
of  Pennsylvania  is  intersected  by  nearly  a  thousand  miles  of  rail¬ 
way;  and  an  equal  length  is  in  operation,  or  process  of  construc¬ 
tion,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  New  England  States  are 
in  every  direction  intersected  by  railways.  Boston  is  connected 
towards  the  west  with  the  Hudson,  at  Albany,  by  a  continuous 
line.  It  is  connected,  towards  the  south,  with  Long  Island 
Sound,  by  lines  to  Providence  and  Stonington,  and  to  Worcester 
and  New  London.  The  communication  is  carried  on  from  these 
points  to  New  York,  both  by  railway  over  Long  Island,  and  by 
steam-boats  on  the  Sound  and  the  East  River. 

From  the  Hudson,  there  is  an  unbroken  line  of  railway  com¬ 
munication  to  the  great  northern  lakes.  By  these  and  the  Illi¬ 
nois  river,  the  communication  is  continued  by  steam-boata  nearly 
to  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Mississippi;  where  it  is  continued  for 
some  thousand  miles  westward  by  the  Missouri  towards  the 
Rocky  Mountains ;  and  southward  by  the  Lower  Mississippi  to 
New  Orleans  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Another  artery  of  railway  communication  proceeds  from  New 
York  southwards — traversing  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina, — and  turning  westward  through  Georgia,  terminates  near 
the  banks  of  the  Alabama  River.  There,  the  line  is  continued 
by  steam  boats  to  the  mouth  of  that  river ;  and  thence  to  Lake 
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Pontchartrain,  where  it  meets  a  line  of  railway  which  terminates 
finally  at  New  Orleans.  The  entire  territory  of  the  Union  is 
thus  inclosed  in  an  uninterrupted  circle  of  steam  communication. 

Nor  are  {jreat  transverse  arteries  wanting  to  complete  the 
interfusion  of  the  commerce  of  the  country.  From  the  artery 
running  north  and  south  just  mentioned,  their  issues  a  lateral 
branch  at  Baltimore,  proceeding  westward  towards  the  Alleghany 
range.  At  present  this  is  continued  only  as  far  as  Cumberland — 
at  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  which  is  from  that  point  crossed  by  an 
excellent  Macadamized  road,  on  which  stage-coaches  work  at  a 
speed  equal  to  the  best  English  coach  travelling.  It  is,  however, 
intended  to  supersede  this  road,  by  a  continuation  of  tbe  railway 
to  Wheeling  and  Pittsburg  on  the  Ohio.  Thence  the  communi¬ 
cation  is  carried  on  by  steam-boats  on  that  river,  to  the  point  where 
its  waters  are  received  by  the  Mississippi. 

We  have  here  traced  the  great  main  arteries  of  the  internal 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  but  these  only.  From  these  at 
every  point  diverge  innumerable  ramifications,  either  by  tributary 
navigable  rivers,  by  branch  railways,  or  by  common  roads. 

'I'here  are  also  isolated  instances  of  the  irrepressible  spirit  of 
enterprise,  which  so  strongly  characterises  this  people,  to  be  found 
in  railways  constructed  and  in  operation,  where  the  highest  refine¬ 
ments  of  locomotion  would  be  the  last  thing  the  wanderer  of  the 
wilds  would  expect  to  meet.  In  the  backwoods  of  Mississippi, 
traversing  native  forests  where,  till  within  a  few  years,  human 
foot  never  trod,  through  solitudes  the  silence  of  which  was 
never  disturbed  even  by  the  Red  man,  we  are  now  transported  on 
railw’ays.  The  impression  produced  on  the  traveller  as  he  is 
whirled  through  these  wilds,  and  sees  the  frightened  deer  start 
from  its  lair  at  the  snorting  of  the  ponderous  machine  which 
moves  him,  and  reflects  on  all  that  man  has  accomplished  in 
these  regions  within  half  a  century,  cannot  be  described.* 

When  the  expenditure  involved  in  the  construction  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  British  railways  is  considered,  the  financier,  the  statisti¬ 
cian,  arid  the  economist,  will  naturally  ask  how,  with  a  population 
so  sparse  and  a  territory  so  vast,  such  a  system  of  communication 
could  be  established  and  sustained  ?  If  the  great  mass  of  the 
passenger  lines  in  England  have  cost  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five 


*  A  railway  is  in  operation  between  Vicksburg,  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  town  of  Jackson,  in  the  centre  of  the  State, 
which  throughout  its  entire  length  traverses  the  native  forests,  where 
the  engineers  who  made  it  were  probably  the  first  of  tbe  human  race 
that  had  ever  set  their  foot. 
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thousand  pounds  per  mile,  and  the  profits  gained  even  on  the 
most  successful  among  them  do  not  exceed  ten  per  cent,  while 
the  average  profits  of  all  do  not  amount  to  more  than  half  that 
rate, — how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  this  stupendous  system  of 
American  railways,  with  a  traffic  comparatively  so  insignificanr, 
among  a  people  where  profits  on  capital  are  high  and  the  rate  of 
interest  from  six  to  ten  per  cent,  be  made  to  answer  ? 

This  difficulty  is  explained,  partly  by  the  general  nature  of  the 
country,  partly  by  the  mode  of  constructing  the  railways,  and 
partly  by  the  manner  of  working  them. 

With  certain  exceptions,  few  in  number,  the  tracts  of  country 
over  which  these  railways  pass  form  nearly  a  dead  level.  Of 
earth-work,  therefore,  there  is  but  little.  Occasionally,  low  em¬ 
bankments  and  shallow  cuttings  are  all  the  difficulties  the  engineer 
has  to  surmount.  Of  works  of  art,  such  as  viaducts  and  tunnels, 
there  are  almost  none.  Where  the  lines  have  to  be  conducted  over 
streams  or  rivers,  bridges  are  constructed,  in  a  rude  but  substan¬ 
tial  and  secure  manner,  of  timber,  which  is  supplied  from  forests 
at  the  road  side,  subject  to  no  other  cost  save  that  of  hewing  it. 
The  station  houses,  booking  offices,  and  other  buildings,  are  like¬ 
wise  slightly  and  cheaply  constructed  of  timber. 

Where  the  lines  of  road  intersect  considerable  rivers,  such  as 
the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  or  the  Susquehanna,  the  latter  are 
crossed  by  steam- boats,  the  railway  being  resumed  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  bank.  This  operation  is  effected  without  objectionable 
inconvenience  or  delay,  and  is  often  so  regulated  as  to  correspond 
with  the  meals  of  the  passengers,  which  are  in  that  case  supplied 
in  the  boat  while  crossing.  The  passengers’  luggage,  and  such 
light  goods  as  are  transported  by  passenger  trains,  are  carried  in 
\’ans  supported  on  cast-iron  rollers,  which  are  placed  on  the  rail¬ 
way  trucks.  On  the  arrival  at  a  ferry,  these  Vans  are  rolled 
without  delay  along  a  platform  level  with  the  truck,  to  the  upper 
deck  of  the  steam-boat,  which  is  at  the  same  level  or  nearly  so ; 
and  on  arriving  at  the  opposite  bank  they  are  rolled  by  a  like 
expedient  upon  the  trucks  of  the  train  which  waits. 

But,  besides  the  facilities  afforded  for  the  construction  of 
railways  by  the  flat  and  level  character  of  the  country,  and  the 
boundless  supply  of  timber  at  a  trifling  cost,  a  further  and  much 
larger  economy  is  effected,  as  compared  with  European  lines,  by 
the  method  of  construction. 

E ormed  to  supply  a  very  limited  amount  of  traffic  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  length,  the  American  railways  are,  generally, 
single  lines.  Sidings  are  of  course  provided  at  convenient 
stations,  in  which  one  train  waits  until  the  train  in  the  contrary 
direction  has  passed.  Collision  is  impossible,  for  the  first 
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train  which  arrives  must,  by  the  rules  of  the  road,  move  into 
the  siding.  I'his  arrangement  would  be  attended  with  incon¬ 
venience,  on  lines  where  a  frequent  passage  of  trains  takes 
place  ;  but  on  the  principal  American  lines,  the  quick  trains  sel¬ 
dom  pass  in  each  direction  more  than  twice  a-day,  and  the  time 
and  place  of  their  meeting  is  perfectly  regulated.  In  fact,  no 
inconvenience  is  felt  or  complained  of  from  this  cause  in  the 
practical  working  of  the  lines.  In  cases  where  the  traffic  is  so  con¬ 
siderable  as  to  require  them,  double  lines  have  been  constructed. 

In  the  structure  of  the  roads  themselves,  principles  have  been 
adopted  which  have  been  attended  with  great  economy  compared 
with  European  lines, — the  application  of  which  was  rendered 
admissible  by  the  lightness  of  the  traffic  and  the  moderate 
speed  contemplated.  In  laying  out  these  lines  the  engineers 
did  not,  as  in  England,  impose  on  themselves  the  difficult  and 
expensive  condition  of  excluding  all  curves  but  those  of  a  large 
radius.  On  the  other  hand,  curves  having  a  rsidius  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  feet  are  usual ;  and  occasionally  those  of  five  hundred  feet, 
and  even  less,  are  allowed.  Nor  are  the  gradients  restricted  to 
the  same  low  limits  as  with  us.  Acclivities  rising  at  the  rate  of 
one  foot  in  a  hundred  and  thirty,  are  considered  a  moderate 
ascent ;  and  there  are  not  less  than  fifty  lines,  in  which  the  gra¬ 
dients  are  laid  down  at  a  rate  varying  from  one  in  a  hundred 
to  one  in  seventy- five.  Nevertheless,  these  lines  are  worked 
without  difficulty  by  locomotives,  without  the  expedient  either  of 
assistant  or  stationary  engines.  The  consequences  of  this  have 
been  to  diminish  the  cost  of  earth-work,  bridges,  and  viaducts ; 
even  in  parts  of  the  country  where  the  character  of  the  surface  is 
least  favourable.  But  the  chief  source  of  economy  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  these  lines  has  arisen  from  the  structure  of  the  road 
surface.  In  many  cases  where  there  is  a  light  traffic,  the  rails 
consist  of  flat  bars  of  iron  two  and  a  half  inches  broad,  and 
from  five  to  seven  tenths  of  an  inch  thick, — nailed  or  spiked  down 
to  planks  of  timber  laid  longitudinally  on  the  road  in  parallel  lines, 
at  the  proper  width,  so  as  to  form  what  are  called  continuous  bear¬ 
ings.  Some  of  the  most  profitable  lines,  and  those  of  which  the 
maintenance  has  proved  the  least  expensive,  have  been  constructed 
in  this  manner. 

The  structure  of  the  road,  however,  varies  in  its  character 
according  to  the  traffic.  Rails  are  sometimes  laid  down  weighing 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds  per  yard.  In  some  cases  of 
still  greater  traffic,  the  rails  are  laid  on  transverse  sleepers  of 
wood,  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  European  railways  ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  comparative  cheapness  of  wood  and  high 
price  of  iron,  the  strength  necessary  for  the  road  is  obtained  by 
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reducing  the  distance  between  the  sleepers,  so  as  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  giving  greater  weight  to  the  rails. 

In  all  cases  where  augmented  traffic  may  be  expected  from  the 
increase  of  population  and  commerce,  the  earth-work,  and  struc¬ 
tures  on  the  lines  are  made  so  as  to  admit  of  a  double  line  of  rails, 
whenever  they  may  be  required. 

In  the  working  of  their  railways,  the  same  attention  to  the 
economy  rendered  necessary  by  their  limited  traffic  is  observable. 
The  engines  are  strongly  built,  perfectly  safe,  and  sufficiently 
powerful ;  but  they  are  destitute  of  much  of  that  elegance  of  ex¬ 
terior,  and  luxurious  beauty  of  workmanship,  which  are  seen  upon 
the  British  locomotives.  The  fuel  used  to  work  them  is  gene¬ 
rally  wood.  On  certain  lines,  however,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
coal-mines — such,  for  example,  as  the  Philadelphia  and  Pottsville 
Railway,  which  penetrates  into  the  great  coal-fields  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania — coal  is  the  fuel  used.  The  use  of  coke  is  nowhere  resorted 
to.  Its  expense  would  make  it  inadmissible;  and  in  a  country 
so  thinly  inhabited,  the  smoke  proceeding  from  coal  or  wood  is 
not  objected  to. 

The  ordinary  speed,  stoppages  included,  is  fourteen  or  fifteen 
miles  an  hour.  Independently  of  other  considerations,  the  light 
structure  of  most  of  the  railways  would  not  allow  of  a  greater 
velocity  without  considerable  danger :  on  some  of  the  better 
constructed  lines,  we  have,  however,  frequently  travelled  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  when  at  full  speed.  This  is 
not  uncommon  on  some  of  the  New  England  lines, — on  the  rail¬ 
way  from  Baltimore  to  Washington,  and  some  of  the  southern 
lines;  as  for  example  that  between  Charleston  and  Augusta  in 
Georgia,  the  Columbia  line  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  line  from 
Augusta  to  the  University  of  Athens  in  Georgia. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparently  feeble  and  unsubstantial  struc¬ 
ture  of  some  of  the  lines,  accidents  to  passenger  trains  are 
scarcely  ever  heard  of  in  America.  With  an  experience  of  nearly 
twenty  thousand  miles  of  railway  travelling  in  the  United  States, 
we  have  never  encountered  an  accident  of  any  kind,  or  heard  of 
a  fatal  or  injurious  one.  This  security  may  be  explained  by  the 
moderate  speed  of  the  trains,  and  the  absence  of  a  highly 
active  traffic.* 

The  form  and  structure  of  the  carriages  is  a  source  of  con- 


*  In  some  cases  of  lightly  constructed  roads,  where  the  bars  spiked 
down  on  the  planks  are  not  kept  in  good  order,  an  accident  called  (from 
its  analogy  to  a  catastrophe  common  on  American  rivers)  snagging  is 
said  sometimes  to  have  happened.  In  this  case  the  iron  bar,  worn  tliin 
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siderable  economy  in  the  working  of  the  lines.  The  passenger 
carriages  are  not  distinguished,  as  in  Europe,  by  diiferent  modes 
of  providing  for  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  traveller.  There 
are  no  first,  second,  and  third  classes.  All  are  first  class,  or 
rather  all  are  of  the  same  class.  The  carriage  consists  of  a  long 
body  like  that  of  a  London  omnibus,  but  much  wider,  and  twice 
or  thrice  the  length.  The  doors  of  exit  and  entrance  are  at  each 
end ;  a  line  of  windows  being  placed  at  each  side,  similar 
exactly  to  those  of  an  omnibus.  Along  the  centre  of  this  species 
of  caravan  is  an  alley  or  passage,  just  wide  enough  to  allow 
one  person  to  walk  from  end  to  end.  On  either  side  of  this  alley 
are  seats  for  the  passengers,  extending  crossways.  Each  seat 
accommodates  two  persons  ;  so  that  four  sit  in  each  row,  two  at 
each  side  of  the  alley.  There  are  sometimes  fourteen  of  these 
seats,  so  that  the  carriage  accommodates  fifty-six  passengers.  In 
cold  weather,  a  small  stove  is  placed  near  the  centre  of  the  car¬ 
riage,  the  smoke-pipe  of  which  passes  out  through  the  roof ;  and 
a  good  lamp  is  placed  at  each  end  for  illumination  during  the 
night.  I'he  vehicle  is  perfectly  lighted  and  warmed.  The  seats 
are  cushioned ;  and  their  backs,  consisting  of  a  simple  padded 
board,  about  six  inches  broad,  are  so  supported  that  the  pas¬ 
senger  may  at  his  pleasure  turn  them  either  way,  so  as  to 
turn  his  face  or  his  back  to  the  engine.  For  the  convenience 
of  ladies  who  travel  unaccompanied  by  gentlemen,  or  who  other¬ 
wise  desire  to  be  apart,  a  small  room,  appropriately  furnished, 
is  sometimes  attached  at  the  end  of  the  carriage,  admission  to 
which  is  forbidden  to  gentlemen. 

It  will  occur  at  once  to  the  engineer,  that  vehicles  of  such  extra¬ 
ordinary  length  would  require  a  railway  absolutely  straight ;  it 
would  be  impossible  to  move  them  through  any  portion  of  a  line 
which  has  sensible  curvature.  However,  in  the  construction  of 
American  railways  curves  are  admitted  without  difficulty  or  hesi¬ 
tation,  which  would  be  wholly  inadmissible  on  any  European  line, 
and  through  these  curves  the  vehicles  just  described  move  with 
the  utmost  facility.  'I'liis  is  accomplished  by  a  simple  and  effec¬ 
tual  arrangement.  Each  end  of  this  oblong  caravan  is  supported 
on  a  small  four-wheeled  railway  truck,  on  which  it  rests  on  a  pivot; 
exactly  similar  to  the  expedient  by  which  the  fore-wheels  of  a 
carriage  sustain  the  perch.  These  railway  carriages  have  in  fact 


and  unspiked,  gets  detached  from  the  plank,  and  as  the  wheel  passes  upon 
it,  springs  up  and  pierces  the  bottom  of  the  carriage  to  the  great  danger 
of  the  passengers.  We  have,  however,  never  met  with  a  well  authenti¬ 
cated  case  of  this  kind. 
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two  perches,  one  at  each  end;  but  instead  of  resting  on  two  wheels, 
each  of  them  rests  on  four.  The  vehicle  has  therefore  the  facility 
of  changing  the  direction  of  its  motion  at  each  end ;  and  in  moving 
through  a  curve,  one  of  the  trucks  will  be  in  one  part  of  the 
curve  while  the  other  is  at  another, — the  length  of  the  body 
of  the  carriage  forming  the  cord  of  the  intermediate  arc  !  For 
the  purposes  they  are  designed  to  answer,  these  carriages  present 
many  advantages.  The  simplicity  of  the  structure  renders  the 
expense  of  their  construction  incomparably  less  than  that  of  any 
class  of  carriage  on  an  European  railway.  But  a  still  greater 
source  of  saving  is  apparent  in  their  operation.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  dead  weight,  to  the  profitable  weight,  is  far  less  than  in 
the  first  or  second  class  carriages  on  the  English  railways,  or 
even  than  the  third  class.  It  is  quite  true  that  these  carriages 
do  not  offer  to  the  wealthy  passenger  all  the  luxurious  accommo¬ 
dation  which  he  finds  in  the  best  first-class  carriages  on  the 
English  railways ;  but  they  afford  every  necessary  convenience 
and  comfort,  and  are  decidedly  preferable  to  any  second-class  car¬ 
riages  on  European  lines. 

In  several  of  the  principal  American  cities,  the  railways  are 
continued  to  the  very  centre  of  the  town,  following  the  windings 
of  the  streets,  and  turning  without  difficulty  the  sharpest  corners. 
The  locomotive  station  is,  however,  always  in  the  suburbs. 
Having  arrived  there,  the  engine  is  detached  from  the  train,  and 
horses  are  yoked  to  the  carriages,  by  which  they  are  drawn  to 
the  passenger  depot,  usually  established  at  some  central  situation. 
Four  horses  are  attached  to  each  of  these  oblong  carriages.  The 
sharp  curves  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  are  turned,  by  causing 
the  outer  wheels  of  the  trucks  to  run  upon  their  flanges,  so  that 
they  become  (while  passing  round  the  curve)  virtually  larger 
wheels  than  the  inner  ones.  We  have  seen,  by  this  means,  the 
longest  railway  carriages  enter  the  depots  in  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  and  New  York,  with  as  much  precision  and  facility  as  is 
exhibited  by  the  coaches  that  enter  the  gatew’ay  of  the  Golden 
Cross  or  the  Saracen’s  Head. 

The  cost  of  construction  of  the  American  railways  has  varied 
between  very  wide  limits,  as  the  traffic  upon  them  has  been 
greater  or  less.  The  average  cost  of  the  passenger  lines  may  be 
taken  at  about  L.90U0  per  mile. 

Of  all  the  European  states,  after  Great  Britain,  that  which 
first  and  most  energetically  directed  its  efforts  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  improved  means  of  intercommunication,  was  Belgium. 
'I'he  revolution  of  1830  having  separated  this  country  from 
Holland,  it  lost  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt  us  an  issue  for  its 
commerce.  The  communications  with  the  German  states  could 
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not  be  continued  by  sea,  and  were  attended  with  expenses  by 
land,  on  the  common  roads,  which  rendered  them  impracticable. 
The  coal-producing  province  of  Liege,  which  before  the  re¬ 
volution  supplied  the  Dutch  markets,  was  now  isolated,  while 
those  of  Hainault  communicated  with  all  the  chief  cities. 
Pressed  by  these  difficulties,  the  new  government  decided  on 
constructing  an  effectual  and  economical  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  ocean  and  the  point  of  the  frontier  nearest  to 
the  Rhine,  crossing  the  kingdom  from  east  to  west.  A 
canal  was  first  suggested,  but  MM.  Lebeau  and  Rogier 
had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  that  an  extensive  system  of 
railways  would  conduce  much  more  effectually  to  the  national 
prosperity  ;  and  the  project  was  presented  to  the  Chambers, 
and  passed  into  a  Law,  on  the  first  of  May  1 834 ;  in  virtue 
of  which  the  railways  which  now  overspread  Belgium  were 
constructed  at  the  charge  of  the  state.  The  works  were 
commenced  on  the  1st  June  1834,  and  were  completed,  and 
successively  brought  into  operation,  in  the  following  years.  In 
1843,  ten  years  after  the  project  was  adopted,  the  following 
system  of  lines  was  completed  and  in  full  work : 

Miles. 


Eastern  Line — from  Malines  to  Cologne  by  Louvaine,  Tirle- 
mont,  Landen,  Waremme,  Liege  and  Verviers,  with  a  branch 
to  St  Trond,  .  .  .  ,  .  .  91 

Western  Line — from  Malines  to  the  sea  on  the  north,  by 
Termonde,  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Ostend,  with  a  branch  from 
Ghent  to  the  French  frontier  by  Menin  and  Courtrai,  .  126 

Northern  Line — from  Malines  to  Antwerp,  with  a  branch  to 

Lievre,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  16 

SouniERN  Line — to  the  frontier  of  France  by  Brussels  and 
Mons,  with  a  branch  to  Charleroi  and  Namur,  .  .  115 

Total,  .  348 


The  earlier  of  these  lines  were  opened  in  1837,  and  the 
others  followed  in  quick  succession.  The  result  of  the  first 
year  fully  justified  the  government  in  the  policy  which  dictated 
this  measure.  Before  the  establishment  of  these  lines  of  com¬ 
munication,  the  number  of  passengers  between  Brussels  and 
Antwerp  per  annum  was  75,000.  In  the  first  eight  months 
after  the  opening  of  the  railway,  the  number  was  541,129  ;  and 
afterwards  the  annual  intercourse  between  these  cities  amounted 
to  a  million  !  The  profits,  on  the  capital  expended  on  the  line 
between  Brussels  and  Malines,  amounted  in  the  first  year  to  8 
per  cent ;  and  those  on  the  line  between  Brussels  and  Antwerp 
to  16  per  cent.  A  secondary  system  of  lines,  (about  200  miles,) 
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to  communicate  with  the  inferior  order  of  towns,  has  been  under¬ 
taken,  with  the  authority  of  the  State,  by  private  companies. 
Considered  relatively  to  the  population  and  territory  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  this  is  the  greatest  work  of  public  utility  which  any 
European  State  has  executed  in  our  times. 

The  general  character  of  the  country  was  favourable  to  the 
construction  of  railways,  but  this  facility  was  not  without  some 
qualiBcation.  In  the  parts  of  the  country  through  which  the 
lilies  Brst  constructed,  passed,  the  surface  is  generally  Bat,  and 
no  earthworks  or  great  works  of  art  were  necessary.  It  was, 
however,  intersected  by  numerous  and  important  rivers  and 
canals,  over  or  under  which  the  lines  were  conducted  by  means 
of  bridges  and  aqueducts.  On  the  eastern  line,  a  series  of  deep 
valleys  were  crossed  by  embankments  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
feet  in  height,  alternated  with  cuttings  from  thirty  to  forty-five 
feet  deep,  and  a  tunnel  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
length.  In  crossing  these  valleys,  the  railway  is  carried  over 
and  under  the  roads  and  canals  by  means  of  innumerable  bridges, 
aqueducts,  and  viaducts.  From  Ans  to  Liege,  the  declivity 
leading  to  the  valley  of  the  Meuse  is  worked  by  an  inclined 
plane ;  on  which  the  trains  are  drawn  by  a  pair  of  stationary 
engines  of  360  horse  power.  From  Liege  to  the  frontier  of 
Prussia,  the  imaginary  difficulties  have  been  as  considerable  as 
on  any  of  the  English  railways. 

The  cost  of  construction  and  other  statistical  particulars  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Belgian  railways,  for  the  years  1842,  1843,  and 
1844,  are  given  in  this  table  : 


Year. 

Milrs 

Worked. 

Receipts 

from 

Pusengrs. 

Receipts 
for  Mer¬ 
chandise, 

&c. 

Total  re¬ 
ceipts. 

Expenses 
of  work¬ 
ing. 

Net  profit. 

IMS 

246 

1 

L.3, 451,801  2,724,104 

L.187,.172 

L.1 11,090 

L.298,462 

L.188,013 

L.  11 0,049 

ISO 

.198 

5,7^4,000  3,0H5,349 
5,789,»«72  3,381,529 

219,296 

141,960 

361,256 

219,064 

142,192 

IS44 

3iS 

271,383 

177,837 

449,220 

230,617 

218,603 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  average  cost  of  establishing  the 
system  of  Belgian  lines,  has  been  L.  16,600  per  mile.  This 


sum  consists  of  the  following  items  * 

Construction  of  the  lines, 

L.1 2,900 

Stations  and  their  appendages, 

1100 

General  expenses,  salaries,  offices,  &c., 

500 

Material,  .  .  .  .  . 

2100 

L.1 6,600 

The  expense  of  working  has,  from  increased  attention  to  eco- 
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noray,  and  from  exciting,  by  promotion  and  rewards,  the  good 
conduct  and  efficiency  of  engineers  and  other  persons  employed, 
gradually  diminished  from  year  to  year.  In  1844  it  amounted 
to  L.660  per  mile ;  being  fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  gross  re¬ 
ceipts.  A  net  profit  of  forty-nine  per  cent  of  the  receipts  re¬ 
mained,  which  amounted  to  nearly  four  per  cent  on  the  capital. 

The  Belgian  railways  have  been  constructed  and  worked  by 
her  government,  not  with  a  view  to  revenue,  but  solely  with 

reference  to  the  advancement  of  the  general  prosperity  and 

well-being  of  the  population.  The  tariff  for  passengers  and 
goods  has,  therefore,  been  so  regulated  that  the  profits  shall  not 
exceed  the  interest  of  the  capital  sunk.  The  present  fares  for 
passengers  are  as  follows  : 

Tenths  of  a 
penny. 

For  1st  Class  Passengers,  14^  per  Passenger  per  mile. 

2d  do.  8 

3d  do.  6 

By  the  returns  given  above,  we  find  that  the  average  receipts 
per  head  per  annum  from  passengers  was  lO^d.;  and,  since  the 
average  fare  per  head  per  mile  is  seven  and  a  half  tenths  of  a 
penny,  it  follows,  that  the  average  distance  travelled  by  the 
passengers  is  twenty-five  miles.  By  comparing  this  with  the 
results  of  the  traffic  on  the  British  lines,  the  effect  of  the  lower 
fares  is  apparent.  The  second  and  third  class  on  the  latter, 
travel,  on  an  average,  distances  of  only  twelve  miles ;  on  the 
Belgian  lines,  they  move  twice  that  distance.  On  the  Bel¬ 
gian  lines  merchandise  supplies  forty  per  cent  of  the  gross 
revenue ;  on  the  British  lines  it  supplies  thirty-seven  per  cent. 
The  chief  part  of  the  revenue  derived  from  passengers  on  the 
Belgian,  as  well  as  on  the  British  lines,  arises  from  short  traffic. 
This,  in  effect,  will  be  found  to  prevail  generally,  wherever  rail¬ 
ways  are  brought  into  operation.  It  follows  from  what  we  have 
proved  above,  that  the  great  majority  of  travellers  on  the  Belgian 
lines,  are  those  whose  excursions  are  under  twenty-five  miles. 
The  gross  annual  revenue  per  mile,  on  the  Belgian  railways,  is 
only  L.1290,  being  less  than  half  the  amount  received  on  the 
British  lines.  Yet  the  net  profit  on  the  capital  is  but  little 
less. 

By  a  system  of  most  judicious  and  liberal  management,  these 
railways  have  been  rendered  eminently  serviceable  to  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  transport  of  every  description  of  mercliandise. 

Admirable  arrangements  are  made  for  the  safe,  expeditious, 
and  cheap  delivery  of  every  package  and  parcel  at  the  address 
of  the  consignee,  who  is  subject  to  no  additional  or  arbitrary 
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expense  whatever,  beyond  the  amount  of  the  tariff,  which  varies, 
of  course,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  goods  ;  but  in  all  cases 
is  on  the  lowest  scale.  The  effect  of  these  measures  has  been 
conspicuously  apparent  in  the  rapid  augmentation  of  this 
department  of  transport.  In  1841,  before  they  were  matured, 
the  total  receipts  for  merchandise  was  L.  19,000.  In  1844 
its  amount  was  L.177,800!  Before  the  establishment  of  the 
Eastern  branch  of  the  railway,  the  highest  amount  of  heavy 
goods  sent  to  the  German  frontiers,  by  the  old  conveyances,  was 
twelve  thousand  tons  :  in  1844  the  amount  transported  was 
sixty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  tons!  In  1842,  before  the 
railway  took  the  traffic,  the  amount  of  light  goods  was  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-four  thousand  tons  :  in  1844  it  exceeded  five 
hundred  thousand  tons. 

Although  this  general  cheapness  of  transit  necessarily  entails 
on  the  passenger  trains  a  diminished  speed,  compared  with  that 
which  British  railway  travellers  are  accustomed  to  enjoy,  con¬ 
siderable  expedition  is  nevertlieless  effected.  The  mean  speed 
of  the  passenger  trains,  while  in  full  motion,  is  estimated  at 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  and  the  rate,  including  stoppages,  at 
seventeen  and  a  half  miles  an  hour. 

The  progress  of  this  new  instrument  of  social  and  national 
advancement  in  France,  has  not  hitherto  been  commensurate 
with  the  position  and  pretensions  of  that  great  country.  How 
far  this  backwardness  is  ascribable  to  the  genius  of  her  insti¬ 
tutions  ;  or  to  the  distractions  to  which  her  Government  has 
been  exposed,  and  the  engrossing  nature  of  the  political  ques¬ 
tions  which  have  occupied  her  Chambers  since  the  Revolution 
of  July ;  or,  in  fine,  to  a  salutary  foresight  and  enlightened 
caution,  which  prompted  the  policy  of  waiting  to  profit  by  the 
errors,  and  reap  the  harvest  of  the  dearly-paid-for  experience, 
of  Great  Britain,  we  shall  not  stop  to  enquire.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause,  she  has  unquestionably  before  her 
advantages  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  and  importanee,  arising 
from  it. 

Previously  to  1830  a  few  railways  had  been  constructed  and 
worked  in  some  of  the  mining  districts  of  France  similar  to  those 
which  had  long  been  used  in  the  northern  counties  of  England. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  about  the  year  1836,  that  the  true 
character  which  steam  transport  on  railways  was  destined  to 
assume,  began  to  reveal  itself  to  her  government.  The  wonders 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  had  been  noised  abroad. 
Its  expedition  and  cheapness  were  the  theme  of  general  con¬ 
versation.  It  was,  however,  regarded  as  in  some  measure  an 
exceptional  case,  and  few  believed  in  its  capability  of  general 
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application.  It  was  not  until  the  railway  from  Paris  to  St 
Geimain  (twelve  miles)  brought  these  effects  under  the  very 
eyes  of  the  Parisians,  that  a  true  sense  of  the  importance  of 
this  improvement  in  locomotion  was  excited.  This  was  soon 
followed  by  the  opening  of  several  other  short  lines — sueh  as 
those  from  Paris  to  Versailles,  from  Montpelier  to  Cette,  and 
from  Alais  to  La  Grand  Comte. 

At  length,  the  government,  being  fully  alive  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  new  way  of  internal  communication,  it  was 
resolved,  in  184 ‘2,  that  a  system  of  railways  should  be  planned 
and  executed.  With  this  view,  it  was  determined,  that  from 
Paris  as  a  centre,  main  branch  lines  should  issue,  to  be 
directed  to  those  points  of  the  frontiers,  by  land  and  sea,  that 
should  best  serve  the  purposes  of  foreign  commerce ;  and  that  the 
demands  of  the  interior  should  be  consulted  in  the  courses  which 
these  lines  should  follow  in  passing  through  it,  and  in  the 
various  ramifications  which  they  should  throw  off.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  this  plan,  six  great  lines  would  issue  from 
the  capital.  The  first,  proceeding  northwards  to  the  Pel- 
gian  frontier,  would  unite  with  the  railways  of  that  state, 
near  Lille  and  Vakneiennes.  Branches  from  Amiens  and  Lille 
would  communicate  with  the  Channel  at  Boulogne,  Calais, 
and  Dunkirk ;  thus  gening  a  rapid  and  easy  communication 
with  England,  and  affording  a  means  of  transit  with  the  fifth 
commercial  port,  and  the  great  granary  of  the  northern  section 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  object  of  the  second  great  artery  was  to  open  a  com¬ 
munication  with  Spain.  ‘  When,’  said  the  minister  of  public 
works  in  1838,  ‘  Spain,  restored  to  tranquillity,  shall  be 

*  able  to  renew  with  France  those  commercial  relations  which 
‘  must  contribute  so  largely  to  the  wealth  of  our  southern  de- 
‘  partments,  what  great  results  may  we  not  expect  from  a  rail- 
‘  way  from  Paris  to  Bayonne,  carrying  the  fruits  of  our  industry 
‘  at  a  low  price  into  the  frontier  provinces  of  Spain  1  W  hat 

*  beneficial  influences,  also,  may  not  this  new  way  of  communica- 

*  tion  exert  upon  the  political  relations  of  the  two  countries — 

*  relations  which  every  day  proves  the  necessity  of  rendering 
‘  more  numerous  and  mere  close  !’  This  line  was  to  proceed 
from  Paris  southwards,  through  Orleans,  Tours,  Poitiers,  An- 
goulcme,  and  Bordeaux,  to  Bayonne, — throwing  off  branches 
to  Nantes  and  Vicizon. 

The  eastern  line  would  pass  through  Champagne  and  Lor¬ 
raine,  connecting  Paris  with  Strasbourg  and  Bale,  with  a  branch 
to  Metz  ;  thus  forming  a  direct  communication  with  the  Rhenish 
fro  itier,  and  uniting  with  the  system  of  German  railways. It 
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was  expected  by  this  to  share  that  traffic  which  now  flows  through 
the  Belgian  lines  from  Antwerp  and  Ostend  to  the  Rhine. 

A  line  to  be  carried  from  Paris  to  Brest,  through  Rennes, 
would  afford  to  the  products  of  the  western  provinces  a  passage 
to  the  Atlantic ;  in  addition  to  that  afforded  by  the  branch  of  the 
great  southern  line  directed  on  Nantes. 

Between  the  southern  and  eastern  lines  just  mentioned,  is 
included  a  tract  of  country,  more  than  one  hundred  leagues  in 
width,  occupied  by  a  dense  and  industrious  population,  and 
covered  with  a  fertile  soil.  To  enrich  this  tract,  easy  ways  of 
communication  alone  are  wanting.  It  was,  therefore,  decided 
to  carry  through  it  another  great  central  line,  which  should 
extend  to  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees,  thus  opening  a  way  to 
Saragossa  and  the  central  parts  of  Spain. 

Finally,  the  western  line  would  be  directed  upon  Rouen,  with 
branches  to  Havre  and  Dieppe  ;  thus  completing  the  system  of 
communication  with  the  ports  of  the  Channel  and  the  Atlantic. 

Such  were  the  lines  designed  to  issue  from  Paris  as  a  centre. 
It  was' determined  to  complete  the  great  communication  of  the 
country  by  two  main  lines  proceeding  from  Marseilles,  one  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  Atlantic  at  Bordeaux,  and  the  other  communicating 
by  Lyons  with  Switzerland,  Alsace,  and  Northern  Germany ; 
and  running  into  the  eastern  line  from  Paris,  al  Dijon. 

By  the  line  from  Marseilles  to  Bordeaux,  it  is  intended  to 
join  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Atlantic,  to  put  in  close  connec¬ 
tion  the  two  chief  ports  of  France,  and  to  aid  in  restoring  to 
Bordeaux  its  former  importance.  This  line  will  throw  out  two 
branches  on  Tarbes  and  Perpignan,  by  which  the  communica¬ 
tions  with  Spain  will  be  completed. 

By  the  line  proceeding  from  Marseilles  to  the  east,  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  supply  a  means  of  internal  transport  for  the  commerce 
of  the  Levant ;  which  has  been  hitherto  supplied  to  Europe 
chiefly  through  the  port  of  Marseilles.  The  line  of  railway 
from  Vienna  to  Trieste,  carried,  as  it  will  be,  through  the 
heart  of  the  German  States,  and  having  unbroken  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  Baltic  and  the  Northern  seas,  threatens  to 
divert  the  Levant  trade  from  Marseilles  to  Trieste.  The  line 
to  which  we  now  advert  is  designed  to  avert  this  loss. 

Such  is  the  system  of  railway  communication  which  has  been 
projected  in  France.  Let  us  now  see  what  progress  has  been 
made  in  its  realisation. 

It  appears  by  a  statement  published  by  M.  Teisserenc,  a 
member  of  the  Superior  Railway  Commission,  and  which  may  be 
considered  as  having  an  official  character,  that  at  the  end  of 
1844,  the  total  length  of  the  railways  open  to  the  public,  in 
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progress  of  construction,  and  projected  and  recognised  by  the 
legislature,  but  not  commenced,  was  as  follows  : 

Miles. 

Open  for  commerce,  .....  537 

In  progress  of  construction,  ....  1837 

Planned  ....  961 

Total  length  of  the  contemplated  system,  3335 

The  total  amount  of  capital  absorbed  by  the  537  miles  then 
open,  was  £11,464,000.  The  average  capital  per  mile  was, 
therefore,  £21,348.  Assuming  that  the  remainder  of  the 
system  will  be  constructed  at  the  same  rate,  which  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  the  case,  the  total  amount  of  capital  invested  will  be 
L.7 1,195,580.  Since  the  end  of  1844,  nearly  300  milts  more 
have  been  opened  for  traffic ;  and  it  is  expected  that  at  the  end 
of  the  present  year  1846,  the  total  length  of  French  railways 
open  for  commerce  will  be  nearly  1000  miles. 

To  find  the  general  financial  averages  resulting  from  the 
operation  of  the  French  raihvays,  we  have  taken  four  hundred 
miles  of  those  which  have  been  used  a  sufficient  time  to  afford 
annual  returns  ;  and  the  results  are  as  follows  : 

Total  cost  of  construction,  and  material  per  mile,  .  .  L.21,400 

Gross  annual  receipts  per  mile,  .  .  2,114 

Annual  expenses  per  mile,  .  .  1,106 

Annual  net  profit  per  mile,  .  .  1,008 

Taking  these  amounts  in  proportion  to  the  capital  sunk,  and 
to  each  other,  we  find ; — 

Annual  receipts,  .  .  10  per  cent  of  capital  sunk. 

Annual  expenses,  .  .  52  per  cent  of  receipts. 

Annual  profits,  .  .  48  per  cent  of  receipts, 

Profits,  .  .  4^  per  cent  of  capital. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  average  net  profits  on  the  capital 
invested,  is  about  4|  per  cent,  and  that  a  little  more  than  half 
the  gross  receipts  go  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the  lines. 

In  comparing  these  conclusions  with  the  current  returns  of 
particular  lines,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  remember  that  they 
are  average  results,  but  that  the  financial  condition  of  each  line 
fluctuates  from  year  to  year.  Generally,  the  best  lines  give 
improving  returns. 

When  the  entire  system  as  designed  by  the  State  has  been 
completed,  the  following  results  must  ensue,  in  order  that  the 
capital  to  be  invested  may  produce  a  net  5  per  cent  annual  profit : 
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Capital  invested  in  3335  miles,  at  L.2 1,348  per  mile,  L. 7 1,1 9  6,580 
Gross  annual  receipts,  .  .  .  7,416,207 

Gross  annual  expenses,  .  .  .  ■  3,856,424 

Net  annual  protits,  .  .  .  2,559,783 

The  population  of  France  being  thirty-four  millions,  this  will 
require  an  annual  expenditure  of  L.218,000  on  railway  trans¬ 
port,  for  every  million  of  inhabitants. 

The  legislature  has  fixed  the  major  limit  of  the  fares 
chargeable  to  passengers  as  follows  ; 

Tenths  of  a 
IMjnny. 

1st  Class,  per  Passenger  per  mile,  .  .  16 

2nd  .  .  .  .  .  12 

3J  .  .  .  .  .  8i^ 

'I'he  companies  are  obliged  by  law  to  supply  covered  carriages, 
with  curtains  at  the  windows,  for  third-class  passengers.  These 
carriages  are  decidedly  superior  in  convenience  and  comfort,  to 
the  second-class  carriages  on  the  British  railways.  Taking  the 
returns  of  the  traffic  of  the  principal  lines  now  in  operation,  we 
find  that  the  average  sum  received  from  each  passenger  is  30d. 
Now,  if  we  take  the  average  fare  per  head  per  mile,  at  twelve- 
tenths  of  a  penny,  we  shall  find  that  the  average  distance  which 
each  passenger  travels  is  twenty-five  miles.  Short  passenger 
traffic  is,  therefore,  the  main  source  of  the  railway  revenue  here, 
as  elsewhere. 

'File  proximity  of  Belgium  and  France  has  necessarily  ren¬ 
dered  the  British  public  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  extent 
of  the  system  of  railways  already  in  operation  in  these  States. 
Few,  however,  have  any  distinct  notion  of  the  advancement  of 
railway  transport  in  the  other  States  of  Europe  ;  and  still  fewer, 
of  the  vast  system  which  is  designed  to  be  executed  by  the  Ger¬ 
manic  states  ; — of  which  a  very  considerable  part  is  already  in  a 
forward  state  of  construction.  Although  these  States  are  united 
by  community  of  manners,  race,  and  language,  yet,  being 
under  different  Sovereigns,  and  subject  to  different  administra¬ 
tions,  they  have  not  proceeded  with  this  great  improvement, 
with  that  unity  of  design  which  has  marked  the  proceedings  in 
France.  Each  government  has  acted  for  itself  independently 
of  the  others.  Nevertheless,  partly  from  the  physical  character 
of  the  countries,  and  partly  from  the  distribution  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  seats  of  industry,  and  a  consequent  harmony  of  inter¬ 
ests,  these  sepamte  and  independent  measures  have  of  themselves 
assumed  a  considerable  uniformity  of  plan ;  and  the  Germanic 
states  will  erelong  be  overspread  by  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
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systems  of  interior  communication  of  which  Europe  can  afford 
any  example. 

The  Austrian  system  consists  of  what  may  be  called  four 
great  arteries  or  lines,  which  meet  at  Vienna ;  and  from  thence 
proceed  north,  south,  east,  and  west.  The  southern  line,  passing 
through  Gratz  and  Laybach,  terminates  at  Trieste.  The  north¬ 
ern  directs  its  course  by  Prague,  on  the  frontiers  of  Saxony, — 
throwing  off  a  branch  to  form  a  union  by  Olmutz  with  the  great 
line  through  Prussian  Silesia.  These  two  lines,  running  north 
and  south,  are  destined  to  form  part  of  a  more  extensive  meri¬ 
dional  line,  by  which  the  Adriatic  will  be  united  with  the  north¬ 
ern  seas.  The  two  arteries  which  run  east  and  west  will  connect 
Vienna  with  the  confines  of  Hungary,  by  Pesth  and  Uebreezin, 
and  wdth  Munich,  by  Lintz.  By  these  a  profitable  communica¬ 
tion  will  be  opened  with  those  rich  and  hitherto  inaccessible 
tracts  of  eastern  Europe  intersected  by  the  valley  of  the  Danube, 
— possessing  vast  pasturages,  regions  fertile  in  wheat,  maize,  and 
rice,  flourishing  plantations  of  hemp  and  tobacco,  and  extensive 
vineyards. 

Nor  has  Austria  neglected  to  extend  similar  improvements  to 
her  Italian  possessions.  A  line  of  railway,  measuring  nearly  two 
hundred  miles,  will  traverse  the  Lombardo- Venetian  territory, 
connecting  Venice  with  Milan,  and  communicating  by  easy 
steam  navigation  with  the  terminus  of  the  great  northern  and 
southern  line  at  Trieste.  That  the  Austrian  government  may 
have  been  moved  to  confer  this  great  benefit  on  northern  Italy 
by  other  motives  than  those  of  a  desire  to  promote  the  well¬ 
being  of  its  people,  is  very  possible ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may, 
results  greatly  beneficial  to  them  must  ensue. 

We  here  annex  a  view,  taken  from  recent  documents,  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  railways  within  the  Austrian  dominions  : 


Vienna  to  Trieste,  (finished  to  Gratz,) 

Total  length. 
Miles. 

335 

Completed  &  open 
for  commerce. 
Miles. 

148 

Northern  Line, 

497 

190 

Vienna  to  frontier  of  Bavaria, 

194 

16 

Eastern  Line,  . 

311 

84 

Venice  to  Milan, 

190 

19 

Vienna  to  Tirnan  by  Presburg,  . 

31 

51 

Grunden  to  Prague  by  Lintz  and  Budvveis, 

28G 

156 

Budweis  to  Prague, 

71 

— 

Total,  .  .  . 

1935 

664 

In  the  system  of  railways  projected  by  Prussia  is 

apparent  the 
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combined  views  suggested  by  the  military  traditions  of  its  for¬ 
mer  sovereigns,  and  the  commercial  spirit  of  northern  Ger¬ 
many,  of  which  it  is  the  centre.  To  throw  its  distant  pro¬ 
vinces,  bordering  on  the  constitutional  states  of  Belgium  and 
France,  in  more  immediate  relation  with  the  central  govern¬ 
ment,  lines  issuing  from  Berlin  will  rest  upon  the  Rhine  at 
Cologne  and  Frankfort-on-the- Maine;  the  one  communicating 
with  the  network  of  Belgian  lines,  by  the  railway  to  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  the  other  with  the  French  lines  by  the  railway  of 
the  Taurus.  The  former  is  completed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  line  between  Cologne  and  Minden.  Another  main  line 
issues  from  Berlin  eastwards,  directed  towards  Russia  and  the 
Polish  provinces,  by  Frankfort-on- the-Oder,  Posen,  Dantzic, 
and  Konigsberg.  This  line  is  in  a  forward  state  of  progress. 

There  are  three  other  lines  partially  or  totally  executed.  Two 
proceed  from  Berlin  to  Hamburg  and  Stettin  respectively,  and 
th^  third  will  put  the  capital  in  immediate  communication  with 
Silesia,  and  unite  with  the  great  northern  Austrian  line  already 
mentioned.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  continuous  communication 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic 
will  be  completed. 

Length  open 
Total  length,  for  traftic. 

Miles.  Miles. 

Berlin  to  Stettin,  ...  89  89 

...  to  frontier  of  Saxony,  .  .  94  91 

...  to  Austrian  frontier  by  Frankfort  and  Breslau,  323  240 

Breslau  to  Saxon  frontier,  ...  66  25 

...  to  Fribourg,  .  .  36  36' 

Berlin  to  Potsdam  and  Magdeburg,  .  .  80  16 

...  to  Hamburg,  .  .  .  174  — 

Leipsic  to  frontier  of  Brunswick,  .  .  110  110 

Cologne  to  Belgian  frontier,  .  54  34 

...  to  Bonn,  ...  20  20 

Diisseldorf  to  Elberfield,  .  .  .  17  |  17 

Total,  .  .  .  1063  701  ’ 

Besides  these,  which  are  already  planned  and  in  actual  progress, 
there  are  several  other  lines  in  contemplation  by  the  Prussian 
government.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  a  more  direct 
line  from  Berlin  to  Dresden,  by  liiterbogt  and  Riesa ;  the  line 
from  Cologne  to  Minden,  and  the  line  from  Lippstadt  to 
Cassel. 

We  have  lately  seen  the  traffic  returns,  and  other  accounts,  to 
31st  December  1845,  of  eleven  principal  Prussian  lines,  which 
were  open  throughout  that  year, — the  total  length  of  which  is 
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600  miles.  The  total  cost  of  constructing  these  has  been 
L.5,640,000,  being  at  the  rate  of  L.9400  per  mile.  The  gross 
receipts  for  passengers,  was  L.306,570,  and  for  merchandise, 
L.  179,980.  The  number  of  passengers  booked  was  4,006,814. 
The  amount,  therefore,  received  per  passenger  was  19d.  Thus, 
the  average  distance  travelled  by  each  passenger  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  twenty  miles, — showing  again  that  short  fares  are  the  main 
source  of  railway  revenue.  The  quantity  of  merchandise  trans¬ 
ported  was  475,000  tons,  for  which  L.  17,980  were  paid;  being 
at  the  average  rate  of  7s.  6d.  per  ton.  Taking  the  average  rate 
of  the  traffic  at  2-|d.  per  ton  per  mile,  this  would  show  that  the 
average  distance  to  which  the  goods  have  been  transported  was 
thirty-six  miles.  The  expense  of  working  these  lines  was 
L.2^,000,  which,  deducted  from  the  gross  receipts,  left  a  net 
profit  of  L,20 1,550,  giving  a  dividend  of  5-i  per  cent  on  the 
capital :  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  constructing  the  lines  was 
defrayed  by  loans  obtained  at  4  per  cent. 

The  Bavarian  system  of  railways  consists  of  three  great  trunk 
lines,  which  intersect  the  kingdom  in  different  directions.  The 
first  rests  at  one  extremity  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  at  Lindau ; 
and  at  the  other,  unites  with  the  Prusso-Saxon  system  at  Hof — 
traversing  in  its  course,  Augsburg,  Donauworth,  Nuremberg, 
and  Bamberg.  A  great  portion  of  this  line  is  open  for  traffic. 
The  second  line  crosses  the  kingdom  east  and  west ;  joining, 
on  the  one  side,  the  railways  of  \Virtemberg  and  Baden,  and  on 
the  other,  those  of  Austria.  The  third  great  line  issues  from 
Bamberg  to  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  where  it  unites  with  the 
numerous  systems  centring  there. 

Of  this  system  of  lines,  the  total  length  is  573  miles. 

Length  of  the  part  open  for  commerce,  159  miles. 

The  enlightened  zeal  of  the  present  monarch  of  Bavaria  for 
every  improvement  which  tends  to  advance  the  arts  and  civilisa¬ 
tion,  is  well  known.  He  appropriates  each  year,  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  system  of  railways,  a  considerable  revenue  saved 
from  his  privy  purse,  and  the  public  revenues  of  his  kingdom. 

The  measures  adopted  by  the  more  considerable  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  states  for  the  establishment  of  improved  means  of  internal 
commerce,  necessarily  gave  a  corresponding  impulse  in  the  same 
direction  to  the  smaller  ones.  Saxony  and  Hesse  have  under¬ 
taken  the  continuation  of  the  great  northern  Bavarian  railway 
from  Hof  to  Leipsic,  and  of  the  Austrian  line  from  Breslau  to 
Leipsic  by  Dresden.  Lines  are  also  in  progress  connecting 
Dresden,  Gorlitz,  Chemnitz,  lliesa,  Bamberg,  and  Eisenach ; 
also  Dresden  with  Prague,  Cassel  with  Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
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Lippstadt,  and  Hanover.  These  small  states  have  planned  above 
a  thousand  miles  of  railway ;  more  than  one  fourth  of  which  is 
completed,  and  open  for  commerce. 

The  smaller  northern  states — Hanover,  Brunswick,  Mechlin- 
burjT,  and  the  Hanse  Towns — have  not  been  backward  in  contri¬ 
buting  their  quota  to  this  vast  work.  By  a  law  passed  by  the 
Legislative  Chamber  of  Hanover  in  1842,  the  construction  of  a 
system  of  railways  in  that  state  was  decided  on.  The  main  line 
is  to  run  east  and  west,  connecting  Hanover  with  Brunswick, 
Magdeburg,  and  Minden.  Another  is  directed  northwards  upon 
Hamburg  by  Liinebourg  and  Zell ;  another  north-west  on  Bre¬ 
men,  and  a  short  line  to  unite  with  the  Cassel  railway.  These 
lines  are  all  in  a  state  of  advancement,  and  considerable  parts  are 
already  open  for  commerce. 

In  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  with  a  population  not  greater 
than  an  eighth  of  that  of  the  British  metropolis,  there  are  al¬ 
ready  seventy-five  miles  of  railway  completed,  or  nearly  so.  The 
Duchy  of  Mechlinburg  is  traversed  by  the  main  line  of  railway 
from  Berlin  to  Hamburg,  and  by  a  branch  connecting  Weimar 
with  Berlin  by  Schwena  and  Boetzenburg. 

The  Hanse  Towns  form  a  common  centre  for  most  of  these 
lines ;  and  in  immediate  connexion  with  them  is  the  important 
line  from  Altona  to  Keil,  with  branches  on  Sleswig  and  Ton- 
ningen. 

The  total  length  of  railways  projected  in  these  smaller  states 
is  700  miles  ;  of  which  about  one-third  is  open  for  traffic. 

To  complete  this  view  of  the  German  railways,  it  remains  to 
notice  those  of  Baden,  Wirtemburg,  and  the  free  city  of  Frank¬ 
fort.  The  great  Baden  line  runs  parallel  with  the  Rhine, — form¬ 
ing  the  continuation  of  the  line  from  Cassel  through  Frankfort 
and  Darmstadt.  This  line,  which  terminates  at  Bale,  passing 
through  all  the  chief  towns  traversed  by  the  Berg  Strass,  and 
lying  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Black  Forest,  is  open  for  traf¬ 
fic  throughout  nearly  its  entire  extent.  Its  object  is  to  facilitate 
the  communications  of  Germany  with  Switzerland  and  Italy. 
Another  line,  traversing  Wirtemburg  from  south  to  north,  issues 
from  Frederickshofen  on  the  Lake  of  Constance, — meets  the 
Austro- Bavarian  line  at  Ulm,  and,  passing  through  Stuttgard, 
terminates  at  Heidelburg,  where  it  unites  with  the  great  Baden 
railway.  Thus  will  be  united  Vienna,  Munich,  and  Stuttgard, 
the  three  capitals  of  southern  Germany ;  while  a  similar  chain  of 
lines  unites  Berlin,  W’^arsaw,  Dresden,  Hamburg,  and  the  other 
capitals  of  the  north.  The  total  length  of  railways  projected  by 
Baden,  Wirtemberg,  and  Frankfort,  is  500  miles,  of  which  above 
200  are  completed. 
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According  to  the  work  of  Baron  Von  Keden,  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  much  valuable  information  concerning  the  rail¬ 
ways  of  his  country,  the  entire  system  of  Germanic  lines, 
when  completed,  will  consist  of  1600  German  miles,  equal  to 
7600  British  miles,  of  railway.  At  the  close  of  1845,  the  part 
of  this  open  for  traffic  was  4760  miles.  When  the  system  shall 
have  been  completed,  one-third  will  have  been  constructed  by  the 
state,  and  two-thirds  by  companies  under  the  authority  of,  and 
subject  to,  tbe  control  of  the  state.  The  total  amount  of  capital 
absorbed  by  this  great  undertaking,  will  be  L.74, 793,600,  being 
very  nearly  at  the  rate  of  L.  10,000  per  running  mile.  The 
average  cost  of  the  part  already  constructed  has  been  very  little 
above  L.8000  per  running  mile. 

The  low  cost  of  construction,  as  compared  with  the  railways 
of  France  and  England,  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  low 
price  of  the  land,  and  the  inferior  rate,  generally,  of  the  wages  of 
common  labour.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  German 
States  have  to  struggle  with  peculiar  disadvantages.  The  coun¬ 
try,  in  many  places,  has  presented  formidable  engineering  dif¬ 
ficulties.  The  rails  and  road  materials  generally,  as  well  as  the 
machinery  and  the  mechanicians,  have  to  be  imported  from  Eng¬ 
land  and  Belgium,  and  even  from  the  United  States  of  America. 
And  the  favourable  circumstance  of  cheap  hand-labour  has  been, 
in  some  degree,  done  away  by  the  demand  for  it,  created  by  the 
railways  themselves.  In  1844,  eight  millions  of  labourers  were 
employed  on  the  German  railways ;  and  their  wages  had  then 
risen  thirty-three  per  cent.  Still  the  works  proceed  with  speed 
and  activity. 

A  movement  affecting  in  so  many  important  respects  the  social 
condition  and  commercial  relations  of  states,  could  not  take  place 
among  those  to  which  we  have  adverted,  without  being  shared 
more  or  less  by  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  Russia,  Den¬ 
mark,  Holland,  Switzerland,  the  Italian  States,  and  even  the 
Peninsula,  have  shown  signs  of  their  consciousness  of  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  some  similar  undertakings.  Several  of  them  have  al¬ 
ready  taken  active  measures  in  the  construction  of  lines  through 
their  respective  territories ;  and  those  which  have  not  gone  so  far 
have  caused  surveys  to  be  made,  and  other  preliminary  steps  to 
be  taken.  Sweden  stands  alone  quiescent  among  the  nations 
of  Europe. 

The  system  of  Russian  railways  projected,  and  in  progress 
of  construction,  consists  of  four  principal  lines.  The  first  will  be 
carried  from  St  Petersburg  to  Warsaw,  and  thence  to  Cracow, 
where  it  will  unite  with  the  northern  chain  of  German  lines  ;  thus 
opening  a  continuous  communication  with  all  the  chief  cities  of 
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central  Europe.  Of  this  line,  a  large  part  of  the  section  between 
Warsaw  and  Cracow  is  completed,  and  the  remainder  in  a  for¬ 
ward  state  of  progress.  The  second  line  will  connect  Petersburg 
with  Moscow  :  this  is  nearly  completed.  The  third  line  will  be 
the  continuation  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  line  to  Odessa.  The 
fourth  line,  intended  for  goods  only,  will  connect  the  Volga  and 
the  Duna.  The  total  length  of  this  system  of  railways  will  be 
sixteen  hundred  miles. 

The  example  of  Belgium  necessarily  attracted  the  attention  of 
Holland  to  the  subject  of  railway  communication,  and  suggested 
the  policy  of  at  least  attempting  to  share  that  German  traffic 
which  was  established  between  the  northern  country  and  the  sea, 
by  the  Belgian  and  Prussian  chain  of  railways.  The  Dutch 
Chambers  were  not,  however,  as  keenly  sensible  of  these  advan¬ 
tages  as  the  Sovereign,  and  declined  to  give  the  desired  legisla¬ 
tive  encouragement  to  such  enterprises.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  William  I.  gave  his  personal  guarantee  to  a  Company 
which  undertook  the  line  from  Amsterdam  to  Rotterdam  ;  which 
was  opened  in  successive  sections  to  Harlem  in  1839,  to  Leyden 
in  1842,  to  the  Hague  in  1843,  and  to  Rotterdam  in  1844.  The 
length  of  this  line  is  fifty-three  miles,  and  is  laid  down  for  a 
double  line  of  rails ;  one  line,  however,  being  only  laid  for  the 
present.  The  cost  of  the  line  (with  tw’O  lines  of  rails)  will  be 
little  more  than  L.5000  per  mile,  exclusive  of  the  stock.  This 
low  cost  is  owing  to  the  easy  nature  of  the  ground,  which  re¬ 
quires  no  engineering  works  of  any  considerable  cost. 

The  line  from  Amsterdam  to  the  frontier  of  Prussia  is  com¬ 
pleted,  and  open  as  far  as  Arnheim,  a  distance  of  fifty-eight 
miles.  This  was  constructed  by  the  State,  but  afterwards  leased 
to  an  Anglo-Dutch  Company.  The  capital  invested  being 
L.800,000,  the  cost  is  L. 15,000  per  mile.  Privileges  have 
been  granted  to  companies  for  the  construction  of  various  other 
lines. 

In  a  late  session  of  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  States- Gen¬ 
eral,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  announced  the  approaching 
execution,  through  the  instrumentality  of  private  companies,  of  a 
complete  system  of  railways ;  surveyed  and  laid  out  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  the  government, — the  total  capital 
to  be  invested  in  which  would  amount  to  from  six  to  seven  mil¬ 
lions  sterling. 

Passing  over  the  Italian  States  and  Portugal,  where  little  has 
yet  been  done  in  railway  undertakings,  we  shall  only  add,  as  to 
Spain,  that  if  behind  other  European  powers  in  the  improvement 
of  inland  transport  at  home,  she  has  not  been  so  supine  in  her 
colonies.  A  railway,  forty-five  miles  in  length,  was  constructed 
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across  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  beautiful  island  of  Cuba,  so 
early  as  1838,  and  has  since  been  in  constant  use.  It  is  difficult 
to  convey  any  adequate  impression  of  the  effects  produced  on 
the  mind  of  the  traveller  as  he  is  carried  over  this  natural  garden, 
in  a  way  so  little  to  be  expected,  amid  such  scenery.  Emerging 
from  the  Tacon  suburbs  of  the  Havanna,  he  traverses  fields  of 
pine-apples,  bordered  by  hedgerows  bending  under  the  burden  of 
the  ripe  orange,  and  sprinkled  at  intervals  with  the  banana,  the 
plantain,  and  the  Cocoa-tree.  These  are  alternated  with  sugar 
plantations  and  tobacco.  Through  this  scene,  redolent  of  the 
Tropics,  and  calling  up  the  historic  recollections  of  Columbus 
and  his  adventurous  companions,  he  is  whirled  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  by  machines  bearing  the  name  of  a  Man¬ 
chester  manufacturer,  impelled  by  fuel  from  Lancashire,  and 
worked  by  an  engineer  from  Newcastle-on-Tyne  1  The  swarthy 
African,  as  the  strange  apparition  passes  him,  pauses  from  his 
toil,  and  gazes  at  it  with  a  wonder  which  time  and  custom  can 
hardly  abate. 

The  advantages  which  railway  transit  presents  on  the  score  of 
expedition,  economy,  and  certainty,  have,  in  the  estimation  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  public,  not  only  in  England  but  else¬ 
where,  been  regarded  as  subject  to  a  serious  drawback  and  quali¬ 
fication,  in  consequence  of  the  terrible  character  of  the  accidents 
which  have  from  time  to  time  occurred.  The  circumstantial 
details  of  cases,  circulated  in  highly-coloured  accounts  by  the 
daily  press,  are  certainly  calculated  to  raise  much  apprehension. 
We  shall  now,  therefore,  lay  before  the  public  such  data  of  a 
well-ascertained  nature,  as  may  enable  every  one  endowed  with 
common  sense  and  refiection,  to  decide  on  the  actual  nature  and 
degree  of  danger  to  which  he  exposes  his  person  when  he  makes 
a  journey  by  railway  conveyance. 

By  the  official  reports  of  the  Belgian  Railways  we  find  that 
(3,609,215  passengers  travelled  on  these  lines  between  1835  and 
1839.  Of  this  number  fifteen  were  killed  and  sixteen  wounded 
by  railway  accidents.  But  of  these  numbers  twenty-six  were 
persons  employed  on  the  road  or  in  working  the  trains.  Only 
three  passengers  were  killed  and  two  wounded.  The  chances  of 
the  death  of  a  passenger  from  railway  accident  were  therefore  1  to 
2,203,215.  In  1842,  the  number  of  passengers  was  2,716,755. 
Of  these  three  only  were  killed,  one  of  whom  was  a  suicide,  and 
the  other  two  met  their  deaths  by  crossing  the  line. 

On  the  Freneh  lines,  the  deaths  from  accident  have  been  still 
more  rare.  According  to  an  official  return  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1843,  upon  the  six  lines  which  issued  from  the  capi- 
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tal,  of  which  the  total  length  was  212  miles,  the  circulation 
had  amounted  to  18,446  trains,  which  transported  1,889,718 
passengers.  The  distance  travelled  over  was  316,945  miles. 
No  traveller  was  either  killed  or  wounded.  Only  three  agents 
of  the  railway  suffered. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  put  in  juxtaposition  with  this, 
the  returns  of  accidents  produced  by  ordinary  horse-coaches, 
travelling  in  Paris  and  its  environs : 


Year. 

Killed. 

W'ounded. 

1834 

4 

134 

1835 

12 

214 

1836 

5 

220 

1837 

11 

361 

1838 

19 

366 

1839 

9 

384 

1840 

14 

394 

tal. 

74 

2073 

On  the  English  railways,  of  which  the  extent  and  traffic  are 
much  greater,  the  absolute  number  of  accidents  fatal  or  injurious 
must  of  course  be  expected  to  be  more  numerous.  But  we  shall 
find,  by  referring  to  the  Parliamentary  returns,  that  the  actual 
amount  of  danger  to  life  or  limb,  on  English  railways,  is  quite 
insignificant.  We  take  the  following  Statement  from  the  last  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Railway  Department  to  Parliament  ; 


Year*. 

Nura. 
ber  of 
Acei- 
dent*. 

Number  of  Persons  Injured. 

Num'icr 
of  Miles 

Total  Number 

Proportion  of  the  ' 
N  umber  of  persons 
injured  to  the  total ! 
number  carried. 

i 

KUled. 

Injured,  not 
Fatally,  j 

Total. 

of 

Railway 

open* 

of  Passengers 
carried. 

1840. 

28 

131 

153 

1330 

6,029,866 

1  in  39,410  1 

(.tiveinunths.) 

1841. 

29 

24 

7- 

9G 

155G^ 

20,449,754 

1  in  213,018  ! 

1842. 

10 

5 

14 

19 

1717.4 

21,358,445 

1  in  1,124,128  i 

1843. 

5 

3 

3  ' 

G 

1798i 

25,572,525 

1  in  4,262,087 

1844. 

1 

10 

74 

84 

1912? 

30,303,052 

1  in  356,702 

1845. 

15 

2 

30 

32 

21l8i 

16,720,550 

^  1  in  522,517 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  chance  in  favour  of  the  safety 
of  travellers  who  conduct  themselves  with  ordinary  prudence,  is 
half  a  million  to  one. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  what  is  the  kind  or  degree  of  pru¬ 
dence  or  caution  expected  from  railway  travellers,  as  more  espe¬ 
cially  necessary  to  their  security.  We  answer,  as  the  result  of 
rather  large  experience  of  railway  travelling  in  nearly  every 
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j>art  of  the  globe,  that  the  best  general  rule  is  to  keep  your  place 
in  the  carriage^  if  possible^  to  the  end  of  your  journey ;  never 
getting  out  and  in  at  stations,  except  when  indispensably  necessary. 

Among  the  numerous  questions  which  have  arisen  out  of  the 
conflicting  interests  engaged  in  railway  speculations  in  England, 
there  is  one  which  demands  some  notice,  were  it  only  on  account 
of  the  extraordinary  extent  to  which  it  has  lately  engrossed 
public  attention.  Nothing  can  more  strikingly  demonstrate  the 
profound  and  general  interest  felt  in  every  thing  connected 
with  railways  than  the  bitterness  which  has  marked  a  contest,  in 
which  dispassionate  and  disinterested  parties  would  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  discover  any  ground  for  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the 
proper  decision  to  be  come  to. 

We  have  seen  that  there  were  in  operation,  at  the  close  of  last 
year,  about  ‘2100  miles  of  railway.  In  the  construction  of  1860 
miles  of  these,  the  space  between  the  rails  was  fixed,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  that  adopted  in  the  earlier  lines,  at  56^  inches;  an 
uniformity  rendered  necessary  in  order  to  enable  engines  and 
carriages  freely  to  pass  from  line  to  line  throughout  the  country. 
A  line  called  the  Great  Western  had  been  laid  down  through  a 
certain  tract  of  the  country,  with  an  exceptional  width  (or  gauge 
as  it  has  been  called)  of  84  inches;  and  from  this  line  subse¬ 
quently  branches  were  extended,  having,  of  necessity,  the  same 
jrauge.  It  was,  of  course,  evident  from  the  beginning,  that  this 


system  of  exceptional  lines,  now  amounting  to  240  miles,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  different  gauge,  dissociated  itself  from  all  other 
British  railways  ;  the  commerce  of  which  could  never  flow  into 
it,  nor  could  they  receive  from  it  any  commerce  except  by  trans¬ 
shipment.  It  was  said  at  the  time,  by  the  superintending  engi¬ 
neer  of  these  lines,  that  the  departure  from  the  ordinary  gauge 
was  ‘  undoubtedly  an  inconvenience.  It  amounts  to  a  probibi- 
‘  tion  to  almost  any  railway  running  northward  from  London ;  as 
‘  they  must  all,  more  or  less,  depend  for  their  supply  on  other 
‘  lines  or  districts  where  railways  already  exist,  and  with  which 
‘  they  must  hope  to  be  connected.  In  such  cases  there  is  no 
‘  alternative.  The  Great  Western  Railway,  however,  broke 
‘  ground  in  an  entirely  new  district  in  which  railways  were 
‘  unknown.  *  *  *  It  can  have  no  connexion  with  any  other 

*  of  the  main  lines ;  and  the  principal  branches  were  well  consi- 
‘  dered,  and  almost  formed  part  of  the  original  plan ;  nor  can 
‘  these  be  dependent  on  any  other  existing  lines,  for  the  traffic 
‘  which  they  will  bring  to  tbe  main  trunk.’  * 


Report  of  J.  K.  Brunei  to  Directors  of  Great  Western  Railway. 
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The  commercial  isolation  of  this  exceptional  system  was, 
therefore,  contemplated  by  the  engineer  and  directors,  and  con¬ 
sequently  no  inconvenience  to  themselves  or  the  public  was 
feared.  Indeed  none,  in  that  case,  would  have  ensued.  But, 
in  the  event,  the  development  of  railway  transport  far  transcend¬ 
ed  the  anticipations  of  the  engineer  and  directors  of  the  excep¬ 
tional  gauge,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and,  con¬ 
trary  to  their  expectations,  the  ramifications  of  the  general  gauge 
have  already  come  into  contact  with  those  of  the  exceptional 
gauge ;  and  experience  has  proved  Mr  Brunei  to  have  fallen 
into  a  serious  error,  when  he  declared,  so  explicitly,  that  the 
exceptional  system  could  never  derive  its  traffic  from  the  general 
lines  of  the  country.  One  point  of  contact  has  been  produced, 
and  a  line  of  others  must  ensue.  The  question  then  arises,  what 
is  to  be  done  ? 

The  narrow  strip  of  England,  extending  westward  from  Lon¬ 
don  towards  Bristol  and  Exeter,  where  the  exceptional  system 
of  railways  now  prevails,  is  about  to  be  insulated  from  the 
remainder  of  the  country,  north  and  south.  It  will  be,  so 
far  as  regards  railway  communication,  as  though  it  were  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  by  a  river,  too  wide  and  too 
deep  to  be  crossed  by  a  bridge.  The  commerce  between  it  and 
the  districts  north  and  south  must  be  conveyed  by  ferries  at  each 
point,  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  where  the  railways  respectively 
abut.  Passengers  arriving  on  either  side  must  leave  their  car¬ 
riages,  taking  with  them  their  impedimenta^  great  and  small — 
such  as  great-coats,  umbrellas,  parasols,  and  carpet-bags.  And  all 
this  must  ha|)pen  night  and  day,  in  fair  weather  and  in  foul. 
The  wife  and  children  must,  equally  in  the  pelting  storm,  and  in 
the  darkness  of  night,  bustle  their  way  through  the  mud  from  the 
one  train  to  the  other.  The  trains  of  merchandise  must  all  be 
unloaded  and  unpacked  on  one  side,  and  reloaded  and  repacked 
on  the  other ;  to  the  loss  and  damage  of  the  owners,  and  delay 
and  cost  of  transit;  for  some  one  must  pay  for  all  this  labour,  and 
who  that  some  one  shall  be,  it  is  not  difficult  to  tell.  Regiments 
of  porters  must  be  maintained  at  these  limits  of  the  region  of 
the  exceptional  gauge ;  and  must  be  relieved  by  relays  from  time 
to  time,  for  the  work  will  be  incessant  night  and  day.  And  this 
is  to  be  going  on  perpetually  through  the  year,  and  from  year 
to  year,  as  long  as  railways  shall  endure,  along  a  boundary  line 
running  on  both  sides  parallel  to  a  main  railway,  200  miles 
long ! 

But  it  may  be  asked,  whether  there  is  no  countervailing 
advantage  to  set  off  against  this  intolerable  evil?  A  long 
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and  expensive  inquest  has  been  held  on  the  matter  by  the 
Queen’s  Commissioners,  duly  appointed,  and  a  ponderous  mass 
of  evidence  has  been  collected.  The  result  is,  that  either  the 
ordinary  or  the  exceptional  system  of  railway  affords  all  the 
safety,  comfort,  regularity,  and  speed  which  the  public  can  possi¬ 
bly  desire ;  that  they  both  have  ample  power  and  capacity  to  sa¬ 
tisfy  all  the  wants  of  commerce  which  either  exist  or  can  be 
reasonably  anticipated.  The  partisans  of  each  system  contend 
for  relative  superiorities  in  various  respects ;  but  the  differ¬ 
ences  claimed,  are  so  minute  as  to  be  discoverable  only  by 
those  pledged  to  the  success  of  the  one  system  or  the  other ; 
and  are  such  as  cannot,  in  the  remotest  degree,  interest  the 
public. 

Tiie  magnitude  of  the  nuisance,  then,  being  admitted  on  all 
hands,  and  the  utter  impracticability  of  all  expedients  suggested 
for  its  abatement,  nothing  remains  but  to  remove  it ;  either  by 
replacing  the  general  gauge  of  the  country  by  the  exceptional 
gauge,  (which  would  render  necessary  the  enlargement  of  all 
bridges,  viaducts,  tunnels,  embankments,  and  cuttings,  and  a  re¬ 
construction  of  the  stations  and  depots,)  or  to  bring  the  rails  on 
the  ‘240  miles  of  exceptional  lines  closer  together,  and  modify 
the  carriages  and  engines  accordingly.  The  former  measure  is 
of  course  out  of  the  question,  but  the  latter  could  be  accom- 

{ dished,  without  interruption  to  the  traffic,  at  a  cost  of  something 
ess  than  a  million  sterling.* 

It  is  contended,  however,  that  the  exceptional  lines  having 
been  constructed  under  the  sanction  of  an  act  of  Parliament, 


•  The  question  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  gauges,  involving 
many  complicated  points  of  practical  engineering,  is  one  upon  which 
all  that  part  of  the  world  beyond  the  immediate  profession  of  civil 
engineers,  can  only  judge  by  the  weight  of  authority  on  the  one  side 
and  the  other  among  the  members  of  the  profession  itself.  Perhaps 
there  never  was  a  question  on  which  so  little  real  practical  difference 
of  opinion  prevailed.  Kearly  the  entire  profession  of  England  are 
in  favour  of  the  ordinary  gauge.  A  few,  were  it  all  to  do  again, 
would  have  adopted  a  somewhat  wider,  but  not  the  exceptional 
gauge.  But  none  would  now  think  of  disturbing  the  uniformity  which 
all  agree  to  be  of  paramount  necessity.  The  engineering  profession  of 
France,  Belgium,  the  Germanic  States,  and  other  countries  of  Europe, 
and  that  of  America,  have  adopted  the  ordinary  gauge,  (56J  inches,) 
although  they  were  free  to  have  selected  a  wider  one.  Thus,  so  far  as 
regards  engineering  authority,  we  have  in  one  scale  the  entire  engineering 
profession  in  every  country  in  the  world ;  and  in  the  other,  the  solitary 
individual  authority  of  Mr  Brunei. 
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the  shareholders  could  not  with  justice  be  required  to  subject 
themselves  to  such  an  expense  for  the  common  good  ;  that  still 
less  could  the  shareholders  of  other  lines  be  so  required.  We 
are  not  disposed,  nor  will  our  limits  allow  us,  to  discuss  this 
question  of  vested  rights.  But  it  appears  to  us  very  evident, 
that  the  British  public  cannot,  and  ought  not  to  suffer  itself 
to  be  made  the  victims  of  this  nuisance ;  and  that  if  the  expense 
of  its  abatement  can  be  obtained,  consistently  with  justice,  from 
no  other  quarter,  it  must  come  from  the  public  treasury. 

When  the  earlier  railway  bills  passed  the  legislature,  the 
privileges  and  rights  contemplated,  as  well  by  the  companies 
as  by  Parliament,  were  merely  those  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  construct  and  maintain  a  road,  which  was  to  be  open  to  all 
who  might  desire  to  use  it,  on  the  payment  of  a  certain  toll  to 
the  company.  In  fact,  at  that  time,  a  railway  presented  no 
condition  or  features  to  distinguish  it  essentially  from  any  other 
highway.  But  simultaneously  with  the  construction  of  these 
roads,  the  invention  and  improvement  of  the  machinery  for  trans¬ 
port  on  them,  made  advances.  The  locomotive  engine  broke 
its  shell  and  emerged  in  its  incipient  form.  Its  growth  was 
rapid  and  precocious.  The  vehicles  which  it  drew,  and  in  which 
the  business  of  transport  was  executed,  were  novel.  In  a  word, 
a  system  of  carrying  mechanism,  of  an  entirely  new  structure,  was 
produced.  This  mechanism  was  made  for  the  railway,  and  the 
railway  was  made  for  it.  The  system  had  unity  and  connexion.  It 
was  impossible  to  separate  it ;  and  the  carrying  business  could  only 
be  conducted  by  those  who  had  the  direction  and  management 
of  the  railway.  The  companies,  therefore,  found  themselves — by 
a  necessity  arising  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  and  whether 
they  liked  it  or  not — carriers  as  well  as  road-owners.  Not  only 
was  this  the  case,  but  they  were  necessarily  the  only  carriers. 
It  was  impossible  even  to  imagine  the  public  bringing  their 
private  engines  and  private  carriages  on  the  road.  A  colossal 
monopoly,  never  contemplated  by  Parliament,  nor  even  foreseen 
by  the  companies  themselves,  had  come  into  being. 

The  moment  that  it  became  apparent,  in  the  practical  results 
of  the  operation  of  railways  in  England,  that  these  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  must  displace,  in  a  great  degree,  if  not  altogether, 
the  public  highways,  as  well  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  as 
for  the  transport  of  merchandise,  it  was  perceived,  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  that  the  right  of  the  state  over  all  high-roads,  must  be 
equally  asserted  over  the  new  ways  of  intercommunication 
which  were  about  to  be  substituted  for  them.  But  a  fur¬ 
ther  and  more  stringent  power  was  every  where  claimed,  as  the 
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consequence  of  the  inevitable  establishment  of  the  monopoly  of 
transport  on  these  roads,  'i'he  state  must  cither  assume  that 
monopoly  itself,  as  it  does  universally  in  rep;ard  to  the  conveyance 
of  the  Correspondence  of  the  public ;  or  if  it  were  conferred  on 
private  bodies,  it  must  be  under  rigorously  prescribed  conditions 
and  for  limited  periods.  Such  were  the  broad  general  principles 
assumed,  admitted,  and  acted  upon,  in  every  country  of  the 
world —  Great  Britain  alone  excepted. 

In  some  cases,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  state  to  reserve  to 
itself  not  only  the  construction  but  the  maintenance  and  work¬ 
ing  of  the  principal  railways.  An  obvious  advantage  attended 
this.  If  it  seemed  expedient  to  the  legislature,  the  transport 
of  goods  and  persons  might  be  used  as  a  source  of  revenue ; 
as  the  conveyance  of  correspondence  generally  has.  Or,  if 
the  state  were  guided  by  a  different  policy,  and  considered 
facility  of  intercommunication  an  advantage  paramount  to 
revenue,  it  could  fix  the  tariff  so  that  the  net  produce  would 
merely  pay  the  expense  of  the  transport.  Thus,  as  England 
sacrificed  a  proportion  of  her  revenue  for  the  public  advantage 
of  a  penny  postage,  other  countries  might  consider  it  good  to 
establish  a  system  of  penny  travelling.  The  indirect  advantages 
to  the  exchequer  might  more  than  balance  the  revenue  lost. 

Belgium  acted  on  this  principle  with  complete  success.  All 
the  principal  railways  of  that  country  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
state ;  and  the  tariff'  is  so  regulated  as  to  produce  about  four 
per  cent  interest,  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  construction  of 
the  lines. 

In  cases  where  the  state  decides  against  working  the  rail¬ 
ways,  it  sometimes,  wholly  or  partially,  constructs  them ;  and 
then  lets  them  for  a  term  of  years,  to  a  company  who  pays  a 
premium  for  the  lease,  and  completes  the  lines  at  its  own  charge, 
if  they  are  unfinished.  In  these  leases,  there  are  various  clauses 
restricting  the  powers  of  the  company, — reserving  a  right  of  revi¬ 
sion  to  the  state,  fixing  the  major  limit  of  the  fares,  the  condi¬ 
tions  on  which  the  state  can  cancel  the  lease,  and  the  terms  on 
which  the  line  is  to  be  surrendered  by  the  company  at  its  ter¬ 
mination. 

In  Austria,  the  railways  were,  in  the  first  instance,  conceded 
to  companies  on  leases  for  fifty  years.  But,  subsequently,  the 
government  recovered  by  purchase  the  roads,  and  now  for  the 
most  part  the  railways  are  under  the  control  and  management  of 
the  state. 

In  Prussia,  the  construction  and  management  of  railways  are 
conceded  to  companies,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  state.  The 
tariff  is  subject  to  revision  by  the  government,  and  the  profits 
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are  not  in  any  case  to  be  allowed  to  exceed  ten  per  cent.  The 
companies  submit  their  accounts  annually  to  the  Minister ;  and 
when,  by  a  sinking  fund  established  on  prescribed  conditions,  the 
capital  has  been  replaced,  the  tariff  is  to  be  so  modified  that  the 
profit  shall  not  exceed  the  expenses  of  working  the  lines. 

In  Bavaria,  the  lines  are  leased  to  companies  for  a  term  of 
years,  the  tariff  being  revised  by  the  state  annually,  for  the  first 
three  years  after  the  opening  of  each  line,  and  subsequently 
every  third  year.  Privileges  are  in  some  cases  conceded  to 
companies — such  as  exemption  from,  or  reduction  of,  the  import 
duties  for  materials,  and  gratuitous  occupation  of  the  state  lands. 
In  some  cases  the  state  levels  the  ground  at  its  own  charge ;  in 
others,  it  executes  the  earth-works.  In  fine,  the  establishment  of 
railways  is  generally  a  matter  of  bargain  between  the  state  and 
the  company.  The  latter  receives  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years, 
for  which  it  pays  a  certain  premium.  This  premium  is  expended 
in  the  total  or  partial  construction  of  the  road.  It  submits  to 
certain  clauses  authorising  the  interference  of  the  state  with  its 
tariff;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  receives  a  fair  value 
for  its  stock  of  moving  power  and  machinery  for  transport. 

In  France,  the  system  of  railways,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
has  been  planned,  and  in  many  cases  constructed,  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  through  the  intervention  of  the  department  des  ponts  tt 
chaussees.  Ultimately  the  line  is  offered  to  competition  by  the 
Minister  of  public  works,  who  names  the  major  limits  of  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  lease,  and  rate  of  the  tariff.  The  company  or  indivi¬ 
dual  who,  complying  with  the  other  conditions,  offers  in  sealed 
proposals  to  accept  the  shortest  lease,  obtains  the  grant. 

Before  the  successful  establishment  of  some  of  th^e  earlier  pas¬ 
senger  lines,  the  French  government  found  it  necessary  to  extend 
some  further  inducements  to  attract  capital  to  these  enterprises. 
Thus,  in  the  cases  of  the  lines  from  Paris  to  St  Germain,  Ver¬ 
sailles,  Rouen,  and  Orleans,  leases  of  ninety-nine  years  were 
granted.  Since,  however,  the  results  of  these  first  lines  have 
become  known,  and  capital  has  been  elsewhere  more  generally 
attracted  to  railway  enterprises,  the  state  has  effected  much  more 
advantageous  bargains.  The  great  northern  line  to  Brussels 
has  been  taken  on  a  lease  of  thirty-eight  years ;  the  Orleans  and 
Bordeaux  on  a  lease  of  twenty-eight  years;  the  line  from  Tours 
to  Nantes  on  a  lease  for  thirty-four  years.  Of  the  entire  system 
of  French  lines,  there  are  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  granted  in  perpetuity;  and  these  are  chiefly  coal  and  mineral 
railways, — established  long  before  lines  for  passengers  and  general 
traffic  were  contemplated. 

In  the  United  States,  the  state  governments  have  generally 
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reserved,  in  one  form  or  another,  a  right  of  control  over  railways. 
In  some  cases,  they  are  themselves  the  chief  shareholders ;  in 
some,  they  have  lent  to  the  companies  capital  at  a  low  rate  of  inte¬ 
rest  ;  in  some  they  have  given  the  guarantee  of  the  state  for  the 
capital  raised.  In  all  such  cases,  the  right  of  control  is  admitted. 
In  some  cases,  the  dividends  are  limited  to  ten  per  cent,  the  legal 
interest  of  money  being  six  or  seven  per  cent.  In  some  cases 
there  is  reserved  a  right  of  revision  of  the  fares  every  four  years. 
In  some  of  the  principal  states — New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Virginia,  for  example — the  charters  of  the  companies  contain  a 
clause  investing  the  legislature  with  an  absolute  right  at  any 
time  of  modifying  them.  Subject  to  such  conditions,  the  rail¬ 
way  charters  in  some  states  are  not  limited  in  duration ;  but  in 
the  principal  states  the  duration  varies  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
years. 

By  the  system  so  wisely  pursued  in  France,  and  most  other 
countries,  the  advantages  arising  from  private  enterprise  are  com¬ 
bined  with  sufficient  security  for  the  public,  against  the  abuse  of 
the  powers  intrusted  to  railway  companies.  Not  only  is  a  gene¬ 
ral  power  of  supervision  and  control  reserved  ;  but  the  tenure  of 
the  companies  being  limited  in  duration,  the  entire  internal  com¬ 
munications  of  the  country  must  revert  to  the  state  after  a  certain 
period.  Thus,  at  the  expiration  of  forty  years,  all  the  chief  rail¬ 
ways  of  France  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  government;  and  in 
about  ninety  years,  private  companies  will  cease  to  exist, — unless 
such  as  the  government  may  think  fit  to  re-constitute. 

It  thus  appears,  that  England  is  the  only  country  in  the  world 
whose  legislature  has  committed  the  singular  imprudence,  of  sur¬ 
rendering,  without  available  conditions,  and  for  an  indefinite 
time,  its  public  communications  into  private  hands.  That  such 
monopolies  can  continue  to  exercise  the  powers  granted  to  them, 
without  the  abuses  to  which  all  monopolies  have  been  obnoxious, 
is  not  to  be  conceived.  There  are  already  tendencies  manifested 
to  struggle  for  the  private  objects  of  these  bodies,  against  the  fair 
claims  and  interests  of  the  public.  The  railway  companies,  as 
they  first  acquired  their  rights  of  incorporation,  were  numerous. 
Each  line  was  a  separate  property,  and  ruled  by  a  separate  Board 
of  Directors.  Although  it  appears  that  no  such  thing  as  a  com¬ 
peting  line  is  practicable,  yet  in  this  multitude  of  lines,  there 
might  be  expected  something  approaching  to  competition  ;  many 
small  monopolies,  it  might  be  hoped,  would  check  each  other. 
The  practice  of  amalgamation  and  combination  which  has  begun 
already  to  prevail  so  extensively,  must,  however,  dispel  these 
hopes.  The  lesser  companies  are  several  y  gravitating  towards, 
and  coalescing  with  the  greater  bodies ;  and  instead  of  a  great 
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number  of  small  monopolies,  in  which  the  system  commenced, 
it  is  now  tending  towards  a  small  number  of  great  monopolies,  in 
which  it  must  ultimately  terminate. 

The  indisputable  existence  of  these  monopolies,  and  the  lia¬ 
bility  of  the  abuse  of  their  powers  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
public,  necessarily  seems  to  infer  the  assumption  of  a  correspond¬ 
ing  control  on  the  part  of  the  legislature ;  for  to  suppose  the 
indefinite  continuance  of  an  arbitrary  power  over  the  personal 
and  commercial  communications  of  the  country,  exempt  alike 
from  the  operation  of  competition  and  legislative  control,  is  an 
absurdity  too  palpable  to  be,  by  any  one,  seriously  asserted. 

It  may,  however,  be  contended  that  no  case  for  interference 
has  yet  arisen,  and  that,  when  it  occurs,  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
provide  for  it.  But  is  it  not  certain,  that  measures  have  been 
already  taken  to  neutralise  the  competition  of  the  canals  in  the 
transport  of  merchandise  ?  It  was  proved  before  Mr  Morrison’s 
committee,  that  some  of  the  companies  have  already  succeeded 
in  getting  possession  of  portions  of  canals,  on  which  they  have 
raised  the  tolls  to  their  parliamentary  limit ;  thereby  paralysing 
the  business  of  the  entire  line,  and  driving  the  traffic  to  the 
railway,  on  its  own  terms.  It  is  proved  also,  that  in  order  to 
evade  the  provisions,  few  and  ineffectual  as  they  are,  whieh  the 
Legislature  has  made  to  check  the  evils  of  their  monopoly,  the 
larger  and  more  powerful  companies  have  created  fictitious  shares 
in  enormous  numbers,  so  as  to  make  their  capital  appear  larger, 
and  their  profits  consequently  smaller,  and  thus  to  exclude  parlia¬ 
mentary  interference,  in  the  only  case  in  which  it  was  contem¬ 
plated. 

It  may  be  said,  that  as  Parliament  has  established  limits  to  the 
tariff  of  railway  traffic,  so  long  as  the  companies  keep  within 
these,  they  should  be  subject  to  no  interference.  To  this,  how¬ 
ever,  it  may  be  answered,  that  when  these  limits  were  fixed,  the 
legislature  had  no  sufficient  data  by  which  an  equitable  amount 
could  be  established.  Can  it  for  a  moment  be  maintained,  that 
if,  by  any  new  inventions,  railways  could  be  constructed  by 
the  expenditure  of  half  the  capital  sunk  on  those  now  open,  and 
worked  at  half  the  present  current  expense,  the  public  would 
not  have  right  to  demand  a  proportionate  reduction  in  the 
carrying  tariff  ? 

*  If  a  new  line  conld  in  any  case  be  constructed  for  half  the  expense 
of  an  existing  line,  or,  supposing  the  expense  to  be  the  same,  if  it  were 
constructed  by  parties  who  would  be  satisfied  with  a  dividend  of  five 
instead  of  ten  per  cent,  parliament  is  bound  to  sanction  the  new  line, 
unless  the  company  make  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  fares  on  the 
present  line,-  One  or  other  of  these  results  must  take  place  :  for  if  the 
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principle  be  true,  that  capital  will  force  its  way  into  those  employments 
which  yield  more  than  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  maintun  the  monopoly  and  the  high  charges  of  the  old  companies.’  * 

The  fares  on  British  Railways  are  higher  than  on  any  other 
European  lines.  The  first-class  fares  are  sixty-three  per  cent 
higher  than  those  on  the  French  and  German  railways,  seventy- 
five  per  cent  higher  than  the  Belgian,  one  hundred  per  cent  higher 
than  the  Italian,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  per  cent  higher  than 
on  the  Danish  lines.  The  second-class  fares  are  fifty  per  cent  higher 
than  those  of  France  and  Germany,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
per  cent  higher  than  those  of  Belgium  and  Denmark.  They  are 
one  hundred  per  cent  higher  than  those  of  Italy.  The  third- 
class  fares  are  sixty-six  per  cent  higher  than  in  Belgium,  one 
hundred  per  cent  higher  than  in  Denmark  and  Italy,  thirty-three 
per  cent  higher  than  in  Germany,  and  fourteen  per  cent  higher 
than  in  France.  In  no  other  country  are  the  working- cl  asses 
conveyed  in  a  manner  so  discreditable  to  humanity,  and  to  the 
true  interests  of  the  carriers  themselves.  In  short,  it  is  evident 
that  the  abuses  which  have  at  all  times  and  every  where  attended 
monopolies,  have  already  manifested  themselves  in  our  Railway 
management,  and  are  certain  to  augment,  to  the  great  prejudice 
of  the  public. 

It  would  be  folly  to  close  our  eyes  upon  the  fact,  that  the 
British  public  has  committed  a  serious  error,  in  permitting  the 
Legislature  to  proceed  from  session  to  session,  in  the  course  of 
legislation  which  has  prevailed  in  regard  to  railways.  With 
an  enlightened  public,  a  vigilant  and  free  press,  an  unrestricted 
right  of  discussion  and  petition,  and  the  habit  of  the  legislature 
to  wait  for  the  expression  of  public  sentiment  on  such  matters, 
it  would  be  unjust  to  throw  upon  Parliament,  or  the  administra¬ 
tions  of  the  day,  the  exclusive  blame  of  the  mistake  that  has 
been  committed.  The  public  itself  must  bear  the  principal  share 
of  that  blame.  What  is  the  actual  state  of  the  case  ?  A  new 
method  of  intercommunication  was  discovered,  infinitely  exceed¬ 
ing  all  former  methods  in  cheapness,  expedition,  certainty,  and 
regularity.  Surely  this  rare  opportunity  ought  to  have  been 
seized,  to  procure  the  establishment  by  law  of  a  suitable  adminis¬ 
trative  body,  under  which  a  prudent  system  of  inland  commu¬ 
nication  might  be  constructed.  But  what,  in  fact,  has  been 
done?  In  this,  the  most  active  country  in  the  world,  with  a 
press  absolutely  free,  with  unparalleled  facilities  for  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  and  the  most  perfect  of  all  representative  govern¬ 
ments,  we  have  passively  surrendered  the  entire  system  of  national 
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highways,  without  a  single  practicable  reservation  or  exception, 
into  the  hands  of  a  number  of  private  individuals,  to  deal  with 
us  and  our  posterity,  so  far  as  respects  our  intercourse  with  each 
other,  as  may  seem  best  to  them  and  their  heirs,  now  and  for 
ever.  England  has  ceased  to  possess  highways.  The  country 
is  intersected  only  by  roads,  which  no  one  can  use  except  by 
the  permission  and  on  the  conditions  prescribed  by  their  owners  ! 

Although  it  be  not  till  the  eleventh  hour,  still,  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Parliament  has  been  called  to  this  most  important 
subject ;  and  measures  are  in  progress  which,  it  may  be  hoped, 
will  correct  these  evils,  as  far  as  retrospective  legislation  can 
correct  them.  The  right  of  Parliament  to  establish  a  system 
of  reasonable  control  over  the  inland  communications  of  the 
country,  cannot,  as  we  conceive,  be  denied.  All  practicable 
competition  having  ceased  to  be  possible,  administrative  control 
must  supply  its  place.  A  Board  of  Railway  Control  must  be 
established.  But,  to  be  really  useful,  it  must  be  invested  with 
powers  much  more  extensive  than  those  possessed  by  the  late 
railway  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  great  object  of 
the  government  should  be,  to  bring  the  power  of  such  a  body  to 
bear  on  the  existing  railway  companies,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
protect  the  public  from  the  abuses  incidental  to  them,  without 
violating  in  spirit  that  contract,  whatever  it  may  be,  which 
they  may  have  made  with  the  State.  The  benefit  of  such  a 
system  of  control,  rightly  administered,  will  not  be  confined  to 
the  public  as  opposed  to  the  monopoly  of  the  companies.  It 
will  extend  to  the  companies  themselves, — some  of  which  have 
already  discovered  that  the  maximum  of  profits  is  not  necessarily 
attained  by  the  maximum  of  fares ;  and  that  it  is  possible  to  con¬ 
sult  the  interests  of  the  Public,  by  moderating  their  tariffs^ 
without  endangering  their  prospective  dividends. 


NOTE  to  the  First  Article. 

This  Article  was  wholly  written  and  printed  early  in  August 
last,  which  is  here  mentioned  to  account  for  its  taking  no  notice 
of  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  Parliament  respecting  its 
subject. 


No.  CL  XX  I.  will  be  published  in  January. 
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Agriculture,  British,  state  and  prospects  of,  416 — rapid  and  constant 
progression  of,  417— condition  of,  in  Scotland,  at  the  present  time, 
ib. — of  England,  428 — of  what  further  progress  is  it  capable?  431 
— capability  of  the  soil,  ib. — knowledge  of  geology  necessary  for 
the  advancement  of  farming,  432 — also  chemistry,  433 — agricul¬ 
tural  capabilities  of  Scotland  hardly  yet  tested,  431 — land  reclaim- 
able  in  England,  437— facilities  which  at  present  exist  for  developing 
its  agricultural  powers,  438 — influence  which  railways  have  on, 
439 — efiect  of  draining  on,  441 — of  fanners’  associations  on,  442 — 
entails  in  Scotland  detrimental  to  its  progress,  443 — absenteeism 
an  evil,  443 — want  of  security  of  tenure  in  England  a  special 
hindrance,  444 — advantages  of  leases  both  to  tenant  and  landlord, 
446 — reserved  rights  of  lords  of  manors  over  copyhold  lands,  retard 
agriculture,  ib. — want  of  proper  educated  agents,  447 — commutation 
of  tithes  favourable  to  English  agriculture,  ib. — improved  imple¬ 
ments  in  farming,  448 — agricultural  establishments  for  the  exten¬ 
sion,  450. 

Algeria,  possession  of,  by  France,  47 — ignorance  of  the  geography  of, 
48— information  latterly  collected  regarding  the  Sahara,  or  great 
desert  of,  50 — computadon  of  time  in,  ib. — roads  of,  5 1 — natural 
division  between  the  Tell  and  Sahara,  53 — physical  asjiect  of  the 
Tell,  ih. — of  the  Sahara,  54 — towns,  villages,  and  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Sahara,  ib. — races  of  the  interior,  and  of  the  coast, 
59 — positions  the  French  are  now  in  possession  of,  60 — regular 
communication  between  the  towns  of  the  Sahara,  62 — civilization 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sahara,  ib. — rivers,  springs,  and  lakes  in 
the  desert,  64 — commerce  of  Tuggurt,  one  of  the  towns,  05 — modes 
of  conveyance,  and  their  articles  of  exchange,  66 — religious  orders, 
observances,  and  influence  this  has  on  the  fanaticism  of  the  people,  67 
— hostility  this  leads  to  against  the  French,  72 — position  of  France 
in  regard  to  the  occupation  of,  74 — policy  recommended  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  ib. 

Atnerican  TT’iar,  memorable  lesson  given  by,  241. 

Archipelago,  Indian — European  settlements  in,  167 — Dutch  empire 
in,  ib. — Spice  Islands,  168. 

Asiatics,  characteristics  of  the  different  races  of  Eastern,  171. 
Australia,  North,  Physical  geography  and  advantages  of,  170-173. 

B 

Bacon's  Noeum  Organum,  translation  of,  103. 

iJastiat,  M. -Frederic,  his  Sophisuies  EconomiqueS  reviewed,  236. 

Borneo,  expedition  of  H.M.S.  Dido  to,  147 — Mr  Brookes  founds  a 
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sovereignty  In, — his  history  and  character,  149 — Pvio  Kalamantan 
the  Malay  name  of  the  island,  149 — physical  geography  of,  d>. — 
population  of,  150 — Dyahg,  character  of,  152 — other  tribes  of,  ib. 
— their  religion  155 — Sarawak,  the  seat  of  Mr  Brooke’s  sove¬ 
reignty,  156 — Captain  Keppel’s  expedition,  159 — Borneon  piracy, 
character  of,  163— Brooke’s  perilous  condition,  165. 

Dreicster,  Sir  D.,  on  the  discovery  of  the  Differential  Calculus,  43. 

lirougham.  Lord,  his  views  as  to  the  origin  of  good  and  evil,  24. 

IJrown,  Dr  Thomas,  on  the  pre-established  harmony  of  Leibnitz,  34. 

Bullion,  on  the  price  of,  and  foreign  exchanges,  328. 

Byron,  Lord — his  amour  at  Florence,  as  stated  by  Goethe,  discovered 
to  be  a  pure  fiction,  350. 


C 

Calculus,  Differential — controversy  between  Nevrton  and  Leibnitz,  as 
to  the  discovery  of  working  the  method,  ib. 

Camden,  Lord — sketch  of  bis  character,  401. 

Canals  in  England,  monopoly  of  the  entire  inland  traflSc  by,  481. 
Capital,  effects  of,  in  producing  prosperity,  279- 
Curette,  M.,  his  excellent  account  of  the  Sahara  of  Algeria,  50. 
Charity,  difference  between  public  and  private,  302 — strong  tendency 
to,  in  the  Irish  population,  308. 

Chinese,  their  propensity  for  “  rich  food  ’’  forms  an  important  source  of 
trade,  171. 

Christianity,  progress  of,  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  165. 

Christianity,  evidences  of,  195  to  222. 

Coke,  Sir  Edward — leading  events  of  his  career  and  character,  381. 
Coke,  Sir  Edward,  his  opinion  on  the  language  and  structure  of  the 
statutes,  120. 

Colonial  Protection,  236-266. 

Colonies,  advantages  of,  250. 

Colonial  System,  principles  and  fate  of,  240-1 — still  retained  by  Hol¬ 
land,  France,  and  Spain,  241 — Hanmer’s  colonial  system  of  Eng¬ 
land,  ib. 

Commercial  Eestrictiois,  removal  of,  239. 

Credit,  effect  of,  on  the  monitory  transactions  of  a  nation,  331. 
Currency,  views  of  the  late  Lord  King  regarding,  319. 

D 

Death — considered  as  an  evil,  or  otherwise,  25. 

De  Morgan  on  the  discovery  of  the  Differential  Calculus ;  note,  38. 
Differential  Calculus,  controversy  regarding  the  discovery  of,  between 
Newton  and  Leibnitz,  37. 

Doyle,  Ilev.  Dr,  on  a  poor-law  of  Ireland,  296. 

>  ^  E 

Eldon,  Lord,  anecdotes  of,  121. 

Emerson,  a  mystic  and  rbapsodist,  208. 

Bntad*  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  agriculture,  443. 
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Etpartero,  regent  of  Spain,  character  of,  184. 

Ettington,  Port,  advantageous  position  of,  170-172. 

Europe,  compulsorjr  relief  to  the  poor  in  various  states  of,  293. 

Evil  and  Good,  origin  of — the  question  of,  examined,  22. 

Exchange,  on  the  difference  of,  in  monitory  affairs,  331. 

F 

Forietcue,  Earl — his  memoir  of  the  late  Lord  King,  315. 

G 

German  Zollverein,  principles  of,  252-2G2. 

Glastfor<rt,  James,  lyrical  compositions,  from  the  Italian  poets, 
with  translations,  102 — translation  of  Bacon’s  iVorum  Organum,  103. 

Goicrie,  Elarl  of,  a  tragedy,  review  of,  223. 

Greece,  History  of,  by  George  Grote,  343.  See  Grote. 

Greenleaf,  Professor,  of  Harvard  University,  U.  S.,  on  the  education 
of  lawyers  at  that  university,  413. 

Grote,  George — History  of  Greece  by,  343 — interest  attached  to  a 
history  of  Greece,  ib. — remarkable  character  of  the  people,  ib. — 
qualification  of  Mr  Grote  as  an  historian,  345 — his  doctrine  regard¬ 
ing  the  legends  of  Greece,  347 — polytheism  of  the  Greeks,  358 — 
on  the  authorship  of  the  Homeric  poems,  362 — on  the  state  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  manners,  as  exhibited  in  (irecian  legend,  308 — legislation 
of  Lycurgus,  371 — character  of  the  work,  375 — innovations  he  has 
made  on  the  orthography  of  Greek  names,  376. 

H 

HaUiwdVt,  J.  O.,  life  and  correspondence  of  Sir  S.  D’Ewes,  76. 

Hanover,  History  of  the  House  of — materials  collected  for,  by  Leib¬ 
nitz,  1 1 . 

Homeric  Poems — authorship  of,  considered,  362. 

I 

India,  British,  Chevalier  Warren’s  work  on,  examined,  452 — wealth 
of  the  Zemindar  of  Burdwan,  453 — career  of  the  impostor  Alik 
Shah,  <6.— examination  of  M.  Warren’s  mistatements,  454 — has 
the  British  government  been  in  favour  of,  or  detrimental  to,  India? 
458 — causes  of  famines  in,  ih. — condition  of  large  towns  in,  and 
population  of,  460 — patriotism  unknown  among  the  natives,  ib. — 
duties  charged  on  the  produce  of,  461 — imports  of  its  sugars,  rum, 
and  tobacco  into  Great  Britain,  464 — of  its  wheat,  465 — export 
trade  of  India,  ih. — import  trade  of,  468— bullion  exported  from, 
471 — invasion  of  Affghanistan  considered,  473 — seizure  of  Scinde 
displayed  bad  policy,  474 — evil  consequences  which  arise  from  sup¬ 
porting  native  governments  by  British  troops,  475 — land  revenue 
of,  and  how  derived,  476 — absurdity  of  establishing  colleges  in,  for 
inculcating  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  the  false  religion  of  the 
natives,  477- 

Ireland — its  people  dissimilar  to  those  of  England  and  Scotland,  267, 
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— influence  which  laws  have  had  on  her  people,  268 — that  of  the 
Elizabethan  Poor-Law  Act,  268 — rental  of  the  land  of,  272 — cost 
of  maintaining  and  clothing  the  paupers  of,  273 — Mr  Scrope’s 
scheme  would  likely  end  in  the  confiscation  of  landed  property, 
ib. — duty  of  landlords  in,  274 — misery  and  vice  into  which  tenants 
of  neglected  property  may  fall,  275 — want  of  controul  in  the  land¬ 
lords,  278 — effect  of  capital  in  producing  prosperity,  279 — public 
feeling  against  absentee  landlords,  ib. — suggestions  which  emi- 
nated  from  the  English  Poor-Law  Commissioners,  as  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  poor,  282 — Dr  Doyle  on  the  effect  of  poor-laws  in,  296 
— ^general  tone  of  Mr  Scrope’s  remarks  on  the  poor  of,  297 — best 
mode  of  affording  public  relief,  301 — state  of  Ireland  and  its  poor 
in  1846,  304 — mendicity  in,  308 — strong  tendency  to  charity 
among  the  inhabitants  of,  310. 

Isabel  II.,  Queen  of  Spain,  manner  in  which  she  acquired  the  crown, 
186. 

Italian  Poets — lyrical  compositions  of,  with  translations,  102. 

J 

Java,  a  splendid  possession  of  the  Dutch,  168. 

Jestons,  llev.  Mr,  letter  to  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners,  280. 

K 

Keill,  Dr,  on  the  discovery  of  the  Differential  Calculus,  39. 

KeppeVs  (Capt.)  expedition  to  Borneo,  147-159* 

Kinj,  Lord,  speeches  and  writings  of,  315 — birth  and  political  con¬ 
duct  of,  316 — his  conduct  respecting  the  Spanish  negotiations  of 
1822  and  1823,  317 — his  views  as  to  the  restoration  of  the  cur¬ 
rency,  319 — on  the  advantages  of  a  convertible  paper  currency, 
328 — on  the  price  of  bullion  and  the  foreign  exchanges,  ib. — circu¬ 
lation  of  paper  money  from  the  Banks  of  England  and  Ireland,  in 
1808  to  1811,  336 — his  answer  to  Earl  Stanhope  on  the  bullion 
question,  339. 

Kin<j  of  the  Commons,  a  play,  223. 


L 

Landlords,  duty  of,  in  letting  their  landed  property,  274. 

Lawxjers — their  present  state  and  future  prospects  at  the  English 
bar,  404 — change  in  the  constitution  of  the  English  bar,  405 — 
Society  of  the  Inns  of  Court  in  London,  ib. — legal  education  of, 
406 — origin  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  407 — difference  between  a 
Header  and  Bencher,  408— expenses  of,  at  the  Temple,  409 — 
sources  from  whence  their  property  is  derived,  410 — Readerships 
to  be  established,  412 — necessity  of  establishing  a  council  of  disci¬ 
pline,  415. 

Legends,  Mr  Grote’s  views  regarding  those  of  Greece,  347 — those  of 
France,  England,  and  Italy,  353. 

Leibnitz,  G.  M.,  Dr  Guhrauer’s  life  of,  1 — his  writings  compara¬ 
tively  neglected,  2 — fragmentary  character  of  his  productions,  3 — 
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conjectural  theories  of,  ih. — sketch  of  his  life,  and  principle  sources 
from  which  his  biography  has  been  derived,  4 — materials  he  col* 
lected  for  a  history  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  11 — his  orthodoxy 
considered,  14 — traits  of  his  character,  15 — analysis  of  his  intel¬ 
lectual  character,  16 — his  opinions  and  writings  examined — first, 
regarding  his  Theodic6e,  or  the  origin  of  good  and  evil,  22 — second, 
regarding  his  pre-established  harmony,  34 — controversy  with  Newton 
regarding  the  discovery  of  the  Differential  Calculus,  37 — religious 
opinions  of,  46. 

Long  Parliament,  proceedings  of  the,  7 6. 

Lyeurgru,  Mr  Grote  on  the  legislation  of,  371* 

Lyrical  Poetry,  characteristics  of,  104 — of  Italy,  105. 

M 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  his  appreciation  of  Leibnitz  ;  note,  19* 

Marriage,  laws  which  regulate  this  ordinance  in  Germany,  293. 

Mendicity  in  Ireland  considered,  308. 

Metcalfe,  Lord,  his  government  in  India,  and  general  character,  455. 

Mercantile  System,  a  selfish  error,  237* 

Mysticism  and  Scepticism,  195 — grounds  on  which  Christianity  is  be¬ 
lieved  little  attended  to,  196 — views  as  to  the  nature  and  claims  of 
Scripture  extremely  various,  197 — principles  of  Puseyism  exten¬ 
sively  prevalent,  1 98— traditional  records  of  Apostolic  doctrine 
and  institutions,  ib. — universal  assumption  of  spiritual  supremacy, 
199 — all  the  portions  of  the  system  of  faith  placed  on  the  same 
level  by  the  claim  of  infallibility,  tb. — picture  of  authoritative 
tradition,  198-9 — involves  a  misconception  of  the  peculiar  character 
of  Scripture,  and  the  very  nature  of  divine  revelation,  200 — sole 
authority  of  Scripture  assumed  and  insisted  on  as  the  exclusive 
foundation  of  Protestant  faith,  201 — misconceptions  respecting, 
202 — where  is  the  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  what  is 
divine  revelation  and  what  is  not  ?  203 — mystery  most  extensively 
cherished  in  the  present  day,  ib. — principle  of  faith  without  know¬ 
ledge,  204 — connection  of  sophistry  and  mystification,  205 — 
distinctive  character  of  revealed  religion,  ib. — agreement  of 
opposite  parties  in  disparaging  reason,  206 — private  idea,  or  in¬ 
stinctive  principle  of  religion,  ib. — distinction  between  fides  his- 
torica  and  fides  vita,  207 — antiquity  the  handmaid  to  Scripture, 
209 — supernatural  propagation  of  Christianity,  210 — tradition  in 
the  primitive  Church,  211 — general  consent  of  the  Church,  213 — 
true  source  and  origin  of  pretensions  to  Catholic  authority,  215 — 
office  of  the  Church,  216 — principle  of  reserve  in  religious  teaching, 
218— the  great  question  of  the  Christian  evidences  demands  special 
attention,  222. 
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Neten,  M.,  Les  Khouau,  Ordres  Religicux  chez  les  Musulmans  de 
TAlg^rie,  par,  47. 

Newman,  J.  H.,  essay  on  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine,  1 95. 
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Pap&r  Money,  restriction  of  the  issue  of,  by  the  bank  of  England,  con¬ 
sidered,  319 — nominal  value  of  the  paper  issued  by  several  of  the 
Continental  states,  321 — advantages  of  a  convertible  paper  currency, 
328 — circulation  of  the  banks  of  England  and  of  Ireland  from  1808 
to  1811,336. 

Paraguay — government  of,  under  the  Jesuits,  271. 

Pellissier,  M.,  on  the  geography  and  history  of  Northern  Africa,  51. 

Polytheism,  natural  history  or  progress  of,  in  the  human  mind,  359. 

Poor-Lato  Act  of  England — influence  which  it  had  on  the  popula¬ 
tion,  268 — and  workings  of,  312. 

R 

Raiheays,  beneficial  influence  which  they  have  on  agriculture,  439. 

Railways  at  home  and  abroad,  479— origin  of  that  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  481 — formation  of — strength  of  the  rails  and  lo¬ 
comotives,  486 — resistance  of  the  tractive  power  on,  488 — capital 
expended  on,  490 — what  has  been  already  effected,  and  its  results, 
ib. — revenue  and  expenditure,  493 — cost  of,  compared  with  that 
performed  by  stage-coaches,  495 — projected  Railways,  and  the  sup¬ 
posed  cost,  496 — Railways  of  America — their  construction  and  cost, 
499 — of  Belgium,  505 — of  France,  509 — of  Austria,  514 — of 
Prussia,  t6.— of  Bavaria,  516 — of  the  German  States,  ib. — low  cost 
of  construction  of  the  German  and  Belgic  lines  compared  with  those 
of  England  and  France,  518 — Russian  lines,  518 — those  of  Holland, 
519 — of  Cuba,  520 — accidents  on,  ib. — question  of  the  narrow  and 
broad  gauge,  522 — policy  of  the  various  states  in  regard  to  the 
property  of  the  lines,  525 — necessity  for  the  state  having  a  controul 
over  them,  527. 

Recelation,  Divine,  what  it  is,  or  is  not,  203. 

Rosa,  Don  Francisco  Martinez  de  la,  character  of,  188. 

S 

Scepticism  and  Mysticism.  See  Mysticism. 

Scinde,  seizure  of,  by  the  British  government  displayed  bad  policy, 
474. 

Scotland — admirable  mode  in  which  the  church  collections  are  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  311. 

Scotland,  agricultural  condition  of,  417 — variety  of  soils  not  yet 
brought  into  cultivation,  434. 

Scripture,  claims  of,  197-199*  See  Mysticism. 

Scrope,  E.  Poulett,  on  the  Irish  Poor-Law,  267 — bis  demand  for  the 
Elizabethan  Poor-Law  examined,  270 — plan  he  proposes,  272 — 
effect  of,  ib. — ^remarks  he  makes,  and  general  tone  of  his  views,  297. 

Sea  Slug,  fishery  of,  172 — employs  an  incredible  number  of  hands, 
ib. 

Sinclair,  Sir  John — influence  he  had  in  improving  the  agriculture  of 
Caithness-shire,  418. 

Singapore,  account  of,  169. 
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Smith,  Rev.  Sidney,  quoted  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  two  sexes,  346. 

Spain  and  the  Spaiiianls,  175 — Ford’s  hand-book  for  travellers  in 
Spain,  ib — revelations  of  Spain  in  1845,  by  J.  M.  Hughes,  Esq.,  ib. 
-different  views  of  Spain  taken  hy  these  authors,  ib. — ^governnaent 
of  Spain,  178 — ferocious  principles  of,  180 — Spanish  ideas  on  all 
siihjects  remain  firm,  181 — Don  Carlos,  not  a  bad  prince  for  a 
Spanish  prince,  ib. — way  in  which  he  was  dispossessed  of  the  crown, 
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